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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
ee he Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Toe READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COL- 
‘ LEGE, LONDON.— Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on Wednesday, 
April 6th, at nine a.m., having especial reference to the 
application of GEoLoay to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be continued on 
each succeeding Friday and Wednesday, at the same hour, 


Fee, £1. 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 














OTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving. in- 
tended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 4th, or Tues- 
day, the 5th, of April next, after which time no Work can 

ossibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 
lave already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES,—AlIl Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide 
margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as 
well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal 


Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibi- 
tien, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 


INMHE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, have been 
leased to grant their especial Patronage to a BAZAAR to 
e held in June next, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
above Institution. 








SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promoting 
one of the main purposes of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
most fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, cr to Messrs, Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

A Public Meeting will shortly be held in the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre to advance this object, of which due notice will be 
given. Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carry- 
ing out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned. ENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master, 


New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, Feb. 27, 1864. 


MONUMENT TO ANDREW PARK.— 


THE FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS OF THE LATE 
ANDREW PARK, Author of “ Silent Love,” “* The Queen of 
Merry England, Hurrah for the Highlands,” and other 
National Songs, have resolved to erect a Monument over his 
Grave, Cemetery, Paisley. Subscriptions will be received by 
the following Gentlemen :—C. R. Brown, 34, King Street 
Covent Garden, London.—Atex. Macieroy, Back See 
Street, Liverpool.—R. Stewart, 43, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


THOS. 8S. HUTCHESON, Hoy. SECRETARY, 
49, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 

e in stock at very low prices; also a 1 i 

Miscellaneous Literature, nglish and Minn Bagg of 

any description bought by J. Wesre.t, for immediate cash. 

549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
oad, London, 





OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby saving the 
delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books. Apply to T. MiLLarp, 70, Newgate Street. 


T° AUTHORS.—MURRAY & CO.’S NEW 
MODE of PUBLISHINGaffords Authors Publishing on 
— ~ unt ey of rane a Profit. 
S an i on application,—Murray & (Co., 
13, Paternoster Row. E.C, a vo 








Now Ready, price Is. 5d., 
PAH T » & a 
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“THE READER,” 


FOR MARCH. 


Also, Vou. Il. or ‘* THE READER,” 


Price lls., bound, 





CASES FOR BINDING VOL. IL., 


2s. each. 


Published on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourpence; STaMPEeD, FIVEPENCE, 


Tue object of THE READER is to supply the long- 
felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in 
literary merit and general ability to the political press of 
London, 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the Pro- 
prietors of THE READER considered that this object had 
not yet been attained; and the success of THE READER 
proves that in this opinion they were not singular. THE 
READER commands the services of distinguished writers 
in every branch of Literature and Science, so that each sub- 
ject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names 
cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of which they 
write. The desire of the Proprietors is to have every work 
of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, THE READER 
will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 
without caring through what channel they come before the 
public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains A FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. ALL WORKS ARE REVIEWED Within a week 
or two of publication, either at length, or in a short notice. 
The especial attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign 
Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted 
with every work of interest published on the Continent or 
in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
ScrENcE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of THE READER, therefore, with a view 
to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they have 
hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most 
of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of 
the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed; 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE On all Literary and Scientific topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in THE READER. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 s.d. 

a a 

For every additional Line, Ruby Type ............0.... 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

i Se ESL See 

EE oe ee ST 

Pe EE Oe |e 


Across two Columns, one-third extra. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements received till Seven o’clock on THURSDAY 
Evening. 





LONDON; %, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, and 20, Poultry, London. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held on the 
25th February, 1864, 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1863 was read. 
It showed: 
That the FIRE Premiums of the Year were £522,107 1 9 
Being an increase over 1862 Of..................65 86,086 11 10 


That the LIFE Business of the Year con- 
sisted of the issue of 768 PoLictks, insuring 
£448,400,'on which the Premium was ......... 

And of 74 ANNUITY BONDS for the pay- 
I OF is gai niki sin bbione das sacha nhs caemioiia sine 








£14,924 6 1 


£3,812 19 7 
That the CAPITAL had been increased 
£2050, and amounted to re 
That the RESERVED SURPLUS FUND 
had been increased £7875 and was ........:... 
That the LIFE RESERVE had been in- 
creased £98,012. 3s. 7d., and amounted to 
That after providing for a DIVIDEND of 
40 per cent. on the Capital, which would 
require £76,500. 16s., the balance of Un- 
DIVIDED Prorit would be increased by 
£40,688, 12s, 4d., and amount to.................. 


That the INVESTED FUNDS would thus 
NR  . uccvisle tes wel ou chatbancon erika dis an ae 


£191,252 0 0 
224,906 11 11 
939,552 10 8 


210,638 1 8 








Prospectuses of the Company, and copies of the Report 
may be had on application at the Offices, or to any Agent of 
the Company. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


4th March 1864. 


NoRWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


NOTICE—LADY-DAY RENEWALS. 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the Reduced Rates. 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000, 

The Duty paid to Government for the ag 1862 was £85,062, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,086,332. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000: and the Society 
now holds a large Reserve applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their Insurers. 








COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 


Catacomb = . - ; oe a £8 &s, Od. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins sail £7 7s. Od. 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s, 0d, 
Ditto Private Grave ¥ ; ; £2 15s, Od. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground)... i 2 2s. Od. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 





Tra r T aa | 

VHE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
A single completed Share costs £51. 4s. 6d.; two Shares, 
£102. 8s. ; three Shares, £153. 11s. 6d.; five Shares, £255. 18s. 6d. ; 
ten Shares, £511. 168.; twenty Shares, £1023. 1ls,; and so on 
in proportion, calculating £51. 3s. 6d. for each Share, with Is. 
for a Pass-Book for any number of Shares. A single Share 
paid a year in advance, costs £5. 1s. 6d. Interest at the rate of 
tive per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, is allowed on 
completed Shares, and incompleted Shares, provided the 
latter be paid a year in advance. The Interest and Bonus 
aid by the Society have ranged from 44 to 7 per cent. 
fonthly Subscription on a single Share is &s. 6d. extra every 
three months, with 2s. 6d. Entrance Fee. Members may pay 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, or otherwise. No 
vartnership liability, prompt withdrawals when serersy 
he taking of land is quite optional. Members may In- 

vesters only, Prospectuses free to any part of the world. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 








OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX. 


and JONES, Surgeon-Dentists, have removed their 
practice to 53, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, in conse- 
quence of their premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being 
required by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 














(j\AUTION .—PIANOS. —In the present 

disturbed state of the pianoforte trade consequent upon 
recentjrevelations, a competent adviser, in selecting an instru- 
ment, has become a necessary safeguard against imposition. 
Mr. Limpvs, Organist of St. Michael's, Cornhill, having 
twenty-five years’ experience, offers assistance and advice to 
intending purchasers. A Fee of One Guinea only char, 
Address, Shrewsbury House, Isleworth, London. 





EDUCATION IN BRUNSWICK. 


APTAIN HEUER OF H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S ARMY wishes to take 
some Young Gentlemen into his Family, who desire to study 
the German Language. For Terms, apply to 
Caprarin Hever, Brunswick, Germany. 





ry _ 
RIVATE MILITARY PREPARATIONS 
for the Hienest Comperirive Examinations. Parti- 
cularly successful, under a Resident first-class Cambridge 
Wrangler, with graduated English and Foreign visiting 
Professors. Terms, 10 to 12 Guineas. Ample references 
from the PrinciPa., 7, Blessington Road, Lee, Kent. 


GENTLEMAN of LITERARY TASTE 

may purchase the Copyright of a well-known PERIODICAL 
DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND Ant for £200.—For further in- 
formation apply to Mr. J. M. Burron, Literary Property 
Agent, &c., 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E,C, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. cocxtn 


April, 1864, 8vo., price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
[On Thursday next. 

Russia and her Dependen- ; Our Private Play. 

cies.—The Caucasus. The Nineteenth Century. 
Forsaken. By E. Hinxman. Epithalamium. From Ca- 
Mr. spacketty. | . tullus, 
Hereafter. y Astley H.;| A Campaigner at Home. IV. 

Baldwin. | —About taking down the 
Mr. Gardiner’s History of Sun: a Provincial Letter. 

James I. | How may a Peace Income- 
French Life, I. | Tax be Supplanted ? 
The Story of Two Lives. 


2. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, By R. G. Larnmam, M.A, F.R.S. 
Founded on that of Dr. Jonnson, as edited by the 
Rev. H.J.Tovp. Two Volumes, 4to., in 36 Monthly 
Paris, 3s. 6d. each. [Part Il, on Thursday next. 


3. 
ESSAYS ontheADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewts, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Hxav, Bart. 8vo., with Portrait. 
15s, 


4. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 
LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By 
the Rev. G. R.Guzie, M.A. With copious Additions 
from Authentic Sources. Crown 8vo., pp. 500, with 
Portrait, price 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD 


AND OF HIS PRECURSOR JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
as represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. JamEson 
and Lapy Eastnakr. Being the Fourta Ssgrrzs of 
** Sacred and Legendary Art.’’ Two Volumes, square 
crown 8yo, [In April. 


6. 
THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 


AND MARY: being Votumers V. and VI. of the 
** History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth.” By J. A. Froupr, M.A, 
Second Edition. Price 28s. 


7, 
People’s Edition of LORD MACAU- 


LAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, in course of pub- 
lication in 14 Parts, price 1s. each. Vol. I., 4s. 6d., 
now ready, [Parr VI. on Thursday next. 





8 
“SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 
1590-1632. By Jonny Forstrr. With Two Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. Two Volumes, 
crown 8yvo., 5Us. 


9. 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 
By Joun Francis Magurrz, M.P. Second Edition, 
revised; with Portrait and Vignetie. Post 8vo., 
12s, 6d. 

10, 


LATE LAURELS: aTale. Reprinted 


7 


from Fraser’s Magazine, Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
[in a few days. 
11, 


The GLADIATORS. By G. J. Wuyre 


MELVILLE. Second Edition, complete in One Volume, 
— 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme’s cele- 
yrated Picture, ‘‘ Ave Cresar Imperator! Morituri te 
salutant!’’ 

12. 

r . . 

ESSAYS ON FICTION: comprising 

Articles on Sir W. Scott, Sir E. B. Lytton, Colonel 
Senior, Mr. Thackeray, and Mrs, Beecher Stowe, 
contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
&c. By Nassau W. Sntor. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


13. 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN | 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, | 
Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Henry Arruur 
Titty. Post 8vo., with Six Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


14, 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr 
Mitt. Third Edition. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


15, 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 
By Auzx. Bary, M.A., Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. lis, 


16, 

ON THE PHENOMENA of HUMAN 
HYBRIDITY. By Dr. Pact Broca. Edited by G. 
Carter Burak, F.G.S. Price 5s. 

17 


VOLCANOS: the Character of their 


Phenomena, their share in the Structure, &c. of the 
Globe, and the'r relation to its Internal Forces. By 
G. Poutetr Scrorz, M.P., F.R.S. Second Edition. 
8vo., with Lilustrations, 15s. 


1 


8. 

HOMES without HANDS. By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ The Dus- 
trated Natural History.” With numerous Mus- 
trations on Wood, in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s. 
each. (Pant IV. on Thursday neat, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
. ROBERTS, and GREEN, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Eighteen Illustrations by J. BE, Mriuuats, R.A, 
Two Volumes, demy S8vo., 26s. 
(On Monday, 8th instant. 


ARISTOTLE: 


A Chapter from the History of Science, including Analyses 
of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
CONTENTS :— 

I. The Life of Aristotle—II. The Dawn of Science—III. 
Ancient Science—iV. Metaphysical and Scientitic Methods— 
VY. Plato’s Method—VI. Aristotle’s Method—VII. His Phy- 
sics, Meteorology, and Mechanical Problems— VIII. His 
Anatomy—IX. His Physiology — X. General Principles of 
Biology—XI. Anticipation of Modern Discoveries—XI1I. Lite 
and Mind—XIII. On the Senses—XIV. Memory, Sleep, 
Dreams, and Longevity —-XV. The History of Animals— 
XVi. The Parts of Animals—XVII. On Generation and 
Development--X VIII. Conclusion. 

Demy Svo., 15s. 





[Just published, 





——— 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND 
U E OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE 
Rt. Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 


Crown Svo. {In a few days, 








POST TENEBRAS LUX; 
Or, THE GOSPEL MESSAGE TO HIM WHO 
DESIRES TO BELIEVE, 
By the Rev. G. D. SNOW. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., 
ncumbent of St. Peter’s, Marylebone. 


Crown §vo., 2s. 6d. {In a few days. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE 
EIGHTE&NTH CENTURY. 
Br JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of “* Women of Christianity,’ &c. 
With Eight Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
{In a few days. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
A DARE NIGHT'S WORK. 
By MRS. GASKELL, 
Author of “‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &e, 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
an | [Just published, 
UNDER THE BAN. 
(LE MAUDIT.) 
FROM THE FRENCH OF THE ABBE ****, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





THE BAR SINISTER, 
By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, 


Author of * A Cruise upon Wheels,” “ The Eye-Witness,” &c. 
Two Volumes, postS8vo. [Jet pudlished. 


HESTER EIRTON. 
By the Author of “ Chesterford,” *‘A Bad Beginning,” &c, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A FATAL ERROR; 
Orn, THE VYVIANNES. 
By J. MASTERMAN. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. [LVearly ready, 


THE HEKIM BASHI; 

OR, 
ADVENTURES of GIUSEPPE ANTONELLIT, 
A Docror 1n Tur Turkish Service. 


By HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B., D.C.L., | 
Author of “Tue Siege or Kars,” 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. [Just published. | 


MR. & MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
By HAMILTON AIDE, 


Author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,” “ Carr of Carrlyon,” &c, 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, [Just pudlished. 





JOURNAL of a DIPLOMATE’S THREE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE in PERSIA. 


By FE. B. EASTWICK, Esq., 
Late H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Teheran. 
Two Volumes, post Svo., 18s. [Just published. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 6, CornuHILL, 


FERGUSSON’S MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with $12 Illustrations, One Vol., 8vo., 31s. 6d., 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN 


STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. By James Ferevus- 


son, F.R. 


** This volume forms one of the bést comprehensive accounts 
of architecture extant in anylanguage. The conciseness, yet 
clearness of the style shows the author to be thoroughly 
master of his subject, and the portable size of the volume, 
together with the excellence and number of the illustrations, 
make it a book which must find a place on the shelves of ever 
architect’s library.’’—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORICAL WORK. 
Fourtny TuovusanpD, with Portraits, Two Vols., 8vo., 30s., 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Synod of Dort: with a full View of the 
English-Dutch Struggle against Spain : and of the Origin 
and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By J. Lorurop 
Mot ey, Author of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’”’ 


** Fertile as the present age has been in historical works of 
the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above these 
volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy, and 
truth,”’—Edinburgh Review. 

‘* Mr. Motley’s delineations are true and life-like. Diligent 
and painstaking as the humblest chronicler, he has availed 
himself of many sources of information which have not been 
made use of by any previous historical writer,’’—Quarterly 
Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. BATES’S SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, post 8vo., 12s., 


THE RIVER AMAZONS: a Record 


of Adventures, with Sketches of Brazillian and Indian 
Life, during Eleven Years of Travel. By Henry WALTER 
BATES, 

**We have never seen a more graceful record of strange, 
out-of-the-world experience. It imparts the fascination which 
the great river exercised on the writer himself, and makes 
the reader his absorbed companion to the end.’’— Times. 

** Replete with interest and novelty from the beginning to 
the end,.”’--British Quarterly. 

* A mine of Natural History wealth.’’—Zoologiat. 

“Mr. Bates belongs to the small class of men who deserve 
the earnest gratitude not only of their own country, but of 
the civilized worid.’”’—Spectator. 

“The keenness of Mr. Bates’s powers of observation 
appears to rival even that of the great Humboldt.’”’—Popu/ar 
Science Review, 

‘We hail Mr. tes as a worthy naturalist traveller,’’— 
Journal of Science. 

*“* Mr. Bates opens up to us a new, wild, and beautiful world; 
and we close the book with a feeling of regret akin to that 
with which the traveller himself sailed out of the mouth of 
the mighty river.’’—Guardian, 

* Mr. Bates’s is one of the most important works of its kind 
that has appeared.” —Annals and May.of Nat. History. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Svo., 12s., 


- ATI V > . 

ANCIENT LAW: its Connection 
with the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Maine, Member of 
the Supreme Council of India, formerly Reader on Juris- 
rudence and the Civil Law at the Middle Temple, and 
, toe ae Professor of the Civil Law in the University of 
Cambridge. 


*Profossor Maine is probebly the first Englishman who, 
with any authority, has applied the ‘historical method’ to 
legal subjects so successfully employed abroad ; and his pro- 
minent example will have a tendency to establish a connec- 
tion between the study of the philosophy of law and those 
branches of philosophical history whose foundation lies in 
philology and her sister sciences.’’—London Review. 

** A text-book for all English students of jurisprudence. It 
presents elementary ideas in a distinct shape; it shows how 
endless are the ramifications of the history of jurisprudence 
which can be followed by learned ingenuity; it handles law 
in a large and free spirit; it clears up points as to which an 
obscurity prevails in the minds of many writers and readers, 
and it is written with singular clearness.’’—Saturday Review, 
‘* The work is one which will well reward the most patient 
student, and which must leave its impress on the current of 
thought of a future generation.”’—Dai/ly News. 
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PROFESSOR KINGSLEY AND DR. 
NEWMAN. 
ROFESSOR KINGSLEY has just pub- 


lished his reply to F'ather Newman in | 


the form of a pamphlet, of forty-eight pages, 
entitled ‘‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean ?’? The question between the two 
divines, it will be remembered, was as fol- 
lows :—Professor Kingsley, in an article on 
roude’s History of England, had used these 
words, ‘‘ Truth, for its own sake, had never 
been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father 
Newman informs us that it need not, and, 
on the whole, ought not to be—that cunning 
is the weapon which Heaven has given to 
the saints wherewith to withstand the brute 
male force of the wicked world which marries 
and is given in marriage.” Aggrieved by 
this passage, Dr. Newman wrote in terms 
implying a vehement repudiation of the 
mode of thinking which it attributed to him, 
and demanding the production of passages 
from his writings that would support the 
imputation. A Correspondence ensued, in 
which Professor Kingsley referred to a ser- 
mon of Dr. Newman’s as haying been more 
particularly in his mind when he wrote the 
passage, and alleged also that there were other 
portions of Dr. Newman’s writings that had 
seemed to him to bear out what he had said, but 
accepted Dr. Newman’s vehement expression 
of indignation as a proof that he must have 
mistaken the meaning of the peccant pas- 
sages, and therefore signified his willingness 
to withdraw the charge. Accordingly the 
charge was withdrawn by Professor Kingsley 
in a note signed with his name. But Father 
Newman was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion, or with the mode in which it was made. 
He published the whole correspondence, 
adding some sharp and clever comments, the 
pith of which was that Professor Kingsley 
must be a strange person, first to accuse a 
man of teaching the legitimacy of lying in 
certain cases, and then to accept the word of 
that very man as sufficient proof that he had 
never meant so to teach. A good many of 
the papers were in ecstasies oyer this speci- 


men of Father Newman’s sparring powers; 
and, as papers go in single file like sheep 
on such an occasion, we had dissertations on 
the Father’s ‘‘iron logic,” ‘‘his matchless 
power of fence,” and so on usque ad nauseam. 
No one really looked into the question ; no 
one inquired whether there were portions of 
| Dr. Newman’s writings—the sermon cited 
by Professor Kingsley included—from which 
it might have been, for any strong English 
mind, a warrantable deduction that Dr. 
Newman’s system of Roman Catholic views 
did actually contain some such mode of 
thinking as that attributed to him. 

Professor Kingsley has had, in the present 
pamphlet, to move this inquiry himself. He 
abides frankly by his published explanation 
that, since Dr. Newman has, by implication, 
vehemently repudiated the mode of thinking 
ascribed to him, that mode of thinking, con- 
sidered as conscious and intentional, is to be 
ascribed to him no longer. He meets very 
characteristically Dr. Newman’s clever taunt 
about the readiness shown to accept the word 
of ‘‘ a professor of lying” in evidence that he 
did not lie. ‘‘ Dr. Newman tries,” he says, 
‘“‘ by cunning, sleight-of-hand logic, to prove 
that I did not believe the accusation when I 
made it. Therein he is mistaken. I did 
believe it, and I believed, also, his indignant 
denial. But, when he goes on to ask, with 
| sneers, why I should believe his denial, if 1 
did not consider him trustworthy in the first 
instance, I can only answer, ‘ I really do not 
know.’” This is Kingsley all over; and it 
is much better than mere cleverness. It 
might be quite possible to express articulately 
in words the compatibility of a belief that a 
Roman priest had taught that Truth, for its 
own sake, need not be a yirtue of the Roman 
clergy with a readiness to accept that priest’s 
word that he had never meant to teach such 
_athing; but Mr. Kingsley does not trouble 

himself to evolye any such articulate state- 
ment in his own case. He takes the Duke 
_of Wellington’s plan—which was, when he 
| wanted to express his belief in two propositions 
that looked somewhat inconsistent, not to 
| bother himself about their connexion, but to 
assert both with unusual emphasis simulta- 
neously. He gave the two knobs of the 
dumb-bell, as it were, and left his hearers 
to supply the uniting bar. Exactly so Pro- 
fessor Kingsley says to Dr. Newman in this 
pamphlet, ‘‘ After your denial, I withdraw, 
as I said I would, from my assertion that 
you had intentionally inculcated the notion 
that Truth, for its own sake, need not be a 
virtue of the Roman Clergy; but, till your 
denial, I made that assertion in perfect good 
faith.”” The purpose of the pamphlet, there- 
fore, from first to last, is, not to repeat and 
support the original charge against Dr. New- 
man, but to state the grounds on which it 
was made, and to maintain that it was not 
wonderful that it should have been made on 
these grounds. In other words, the pamphlet 
consists of citations and expositions of a 
number of passages from Dr. Newman’s 
writings, the reading of which would, Mr. 
Kingsley thinks, beget in any plain English 
mind the impression that Dr. Newman did 
entertain the mode of thinking attributed to 
him, and the recollection of which would 
have led any such mind to express itself in 
terms equivalent to those of which Dr. 
Newman has complained. 

Of Dr. Newman’s Sermon on ‘‘ Wisdom 
and Innocence”’ Mr. Kingsley does not make 
such large use as he might have done. He 
gives an analysis of the Sermon, and quotes 
passages from it, but hardly, we think, in 
such a manner as to convey the full liability 
of the Sermon to the wrong intérpretation he 
had himself attached to it on first reading it. 
Indeed, to convey this, it would have been 
necessary to reprint the Sermon entire. Here 
is one passage from it :— 





When trials are inevitable we must cheerfully 
bear them ; but, when they can be avoided with- 
out sin, we ought to prevent them. But how were 
.Christians to 
fight? I answer, they were allowed the arms, 
that is, the arts, of the defenceless. Even the 
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inferior animals will teach us how wonderfully | 
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the Creator has compensated to the weak their 
want of strength, by giving them other qualities 
which may avail in their struggle with the strong, 
They have the gift of fleetness; or they have a 
certain make and colour; or certain habits of 
living ; or some natural cunning, which enables 
them either to elude or even to destroy their 
enemies. Brute force is countervailed by flight, 
brute passion by prudence and artifice. Instances 
of a similar kind occur in our own race. Those 
nations which are destitute of material force have 
recourse to the arts of the unwarlike ; they are 
fraudulent and crafty ; they dissemble, nego- 
tiate, procrastinate, evading what they cannot 
resist, and wearing out what they cannot crush. 
Thus it is with a captive, effeminate race, under 
the rule of the strong and haughty. So is it with 
slaves; so is it with ill-used and oppressed chil- 
dren; who learn to be cowardly and deceitful 
towards their tyrants. So is it with the subjects 
of a despot, who encounter his axe or bowstring 
with the secret influence of intrigue and conspi- 
racy, the dagger and the poisoned cup. They 
exercise the unalienable right of self-defence in 
such methods as they best may; only, since 
human nature is unscrupulous, guilt or innocence 
is all the same to them, if it works their purpose. 
Now, our Lord and Saviour did not forbid us the 
exercise of that instinct of self-defence which is 
born with us. He did not forbid us to defend 
ourselves, but He forbad certain modes of defence. 
All sinful means, of course, He forbad, as is plain 
without mentioning. But, besides these, He for- 
bad us what is not sinful, but allowable by nature, 
though not in that more excellent and perfect way 
which He taught,—He forbad us to defend our- 
selves by force, to return blow for blow. “ Ye 
have heard,” He says, “that it hath been said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but Isay 
unto you, that ye resist not evil, but whosoever 
shal] smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. Andif any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cleke also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain.” Thus the servants of 
Christ are forbidden to defend themselves by vio- 
lence ; but they are not forbidden other means ; 
direct means are not allowed them, but others are 
even commanded. For instance, foresight ; “ be- 
ware of men” (Matt. x., 17): avoidance, “ when 
they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another: prudence and skill, as in the text, “ Be 
ye wise as serpents.” Here we are reminded of 
the awful history with which the sacred volume 
opens. In the beginning, “ the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made.” First, observe then, our Lord 
in the text sanctions that very reference which I 
have been making, to the instincts and powers of 
the inferior animals, and puts them forth as our 
example. As we are to learn industry from the 
ant, and reliance on Him from the ravens, so the 
dove is our pattern of innocence, and the serpent 
of wisdom. But, moreover, considering that the 
serpent was chosen by the Enemy of mankind as 
the instrument of his temptations in Paradise, it 
is very remarkable that Christ should choose it as 
the pattern of wisdom for His followers. It is as 
if he appealed to the whole world of sin, and to 
the bad arts by which the feeble gain advantages 
here over the strong. It is as if He set before us 
the craft, the treachery, the perfidy of the captive 
and the slave, and bade us extract a lesson even 
from so great an evil. It is as if the more we are 
forbidden violence, the more we are exhorted to 
prudence ; as if it were our bounden duty to rival 
the wicked in endowments of mind, and to excel 
them in their exercise. 


There are many other passages in the same 
strain, and containing phrases in which one 
sees the writer manipulating, as with casu- 
istic wrist and fingers, certain courses of 
Christian conduct which ordinary straight- 
forward Christians would be rather loth to 
think of as ever likely to be requisite. Some 
of these passages Mr. Kingsley quotes. 
There is, indeed, no phrase that would knock 
a hole in the general ethical sense, but b 
some other precautionary phrase the hole is 
straightway filled up and mended. But 
there is such a thing as the general effect, 
tenor, or impression of a discourse; and we 
defy any unsophisticated person to read this 
sermon without feeling that somehow or 
other Dr. Newman is there throughout fas- 





cinated with a mode of behaviour which 
in churches are fond of recommending to 





their flocks, nor the shepherds of any age 
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on the mountains have been accustomed to 
celebratein their heroicchaunts. The ‘‘wisdom 
of the serpent’ was never expounded so as 
to invest with such beautiful associations the 
word ‘‘serpentine.” After reading it, and 
being convinced by it, a follower of Dr. 
Newman’s might be expected to burst out 
enthusiastically about some saint for whom 
he had especial veneration in such terms as 
these :—‘‘ Ah! the world does not sufficiently 
eg him ; he was the most serpentine 
Christian of whom there is record in history.” 

From the Sermon, Professor Kingsley 
passes to other writings of Dr. Newman, or 
to writings put forth under his sanction. 
He quotes from Mr. Ward this passage :— 
‘*Candour is rather an intellectual than a 
moral virtue, and by no means either uni- 
versally or distinctively characteristic of the 
saintly mind;” and he alludes to Dr. New- 
man’s own famous No. 90 of the Zracts for 
the Times. But on this Tract he does not lay 
much stress. He thinks, indeed, that certain 
parts of it were full of sophistry—as where it 
was argued by Dr. Newman that the Article 
of the Church of England against ‘the 
sacrifice of masses” did not speak against 
the mass itself; but, on the other hand, 
his opinion of the Tract as a whole 
had not been at the time, and is not now, so 
bad as that of most people. It had been 
less the recollection of this Tract than the 
recollection of other publications of Dr. 
Newman, and of publications authorized by 
him, that had moved him when he spoke of 
Dr. Newman as ignoring the necessity of 
giving Truth any considerable place among 
the priestly virtues. The following is a long 
passage, but it deserves to be quoted entire :— 


I found Dr. Newman, while yet (as far as could 
be now discovered) a member of the Church of 
England, aiding and abetting the publication of 
certain “ Lives of the English Saints,” of which 
I must say, that no such public outrage on historic 
truth, and on plain common sense, has been per- 

etrated in this generation. I do not intend to 
impute to any of the gentlemen who wrote these 
Lives—and more than one of whom, I believe, I 
knew personally—the least deliberate intention to 
deceive. They said what they believed ; at least, 
what they had been taught to believe that they 
ought to believe. And who had taught them ? 
Dr. Newman can best answer that question. He 
had, at least, that power over them, and in those 
days over hundreds more, which genius can always 
command. He might have used it well. He 
might have made those “ Lives of Saints,” what 
they ought to have been, books to turn the hearts 
of the children to the Fathers, and to make the 
present generation acknowledge and respect- the 
true — which there was, in spite of ali mis- 
takes, in those great men of old—a sanctity 
founded on true virtue and true piety, which 
required no tawdry superstructure of lying and 
ridiculous wonders. He might have said to the 
author of the “ Life of St. Augustine,” when he 
found him, in the heat and haste of youthful 
fanaticism, outraging historic truth and the law of 
evidence: “This must not be. Truth for its own 
sake is a more precious thing than any purpose, 
however ig and useful, which we may have in 
hand.” But, when I found him allowing the 
world to accept, as notoriously sanctioned by him, 
such statements as are found in that Life, was my 
mistake a hasty, or far-fetched, or unfounded one, 
when I concluded that he did not care for truth 
for its own sake, or teach his disciples to regard 
itasavirtue? I found that “ Life of St. Augus- 
tine” saying, that, though the pretended visit of 
St. Peter to England wanted historic evidence, 
“‘ yet it has undoubtedly been received as a pious 
opinion by the Church at large, as we learn from 
some often-quoted words of St. Innocent I. (who 
wrote A.D. 416), that St. Peter was instrumental 
in the conversion of the West generally. And 
this sort of argument, though it ought to be kept 
quite distinct from documentary and _ historic 
proof, and will form no substitute for such proof 
with those who stipulate for something like legal 
accuracy in inquiries of this nature, will not be 
without its effect upon devout minds, accustomed 
to rest in the thought of God’s watchful guardian- 
ship over His Church.” . . . . And much more 
in the same tone, which is worthily and con- 
sistently summed by the question: “On what 
evidence do we put faith in the existence of St. 
George, the patron of England? Upon such, 
assuredly, as an acute critic or skilful pleader 





might easily scatter to the winds ; the belief of 
prejudiced or credulous witnesses; the unwritten 
record of empty pageants and bauble decorations. 
On the side of scepticism might be exhibited a 
powerful array of suspicious legends and exploded 
acts. Yet, after all, what Catholic is there but 
would count it # profaneness to question the 
existence of St. George?” When I found 
Dr. Newman allowing his disciples—members, 
even then, of the Protestant Church of 
England—in page after page, in Life after Life, 
to talk nonsense of this kind, which is not only 
sheer Popery, but saps the very foundation of 
historic truth, was it so wonderful that I conceived 
him to have taught and thought like them? But 
more. I found, that, although the responsibility 
of these Saints’ Lives was carefully divided and 
guarded by anonymousness, and by Dr. Newman’s 
advertisement in No. 1, that the different lives 
would be “ published by their respective authors 
on their own responsibility,” yet Dr. Newman 
had, in what I must now consider merely a moment 
of amiable weakness, connected himself formally 
with one of the most offensive of these Lives, and 
with its most ridiculous statements. I speak of 
the “ Life of St. Walburga.” There is, in all the 
Lives, the same tendency to repeat childish 
miracles, to waive the common laws of evidence, 
to say to the reader, “ You must believe all or 
nothing.” But some of them—the writers, for 
instance, of Vol. IV., which contains, among 
others, a charming life of St. Neot—treat the 
stories openly as legends and myths, and tell them 
as they stand, without asking the reader, or them- 
selves, to believe them altogether. The method 
is harmless enough, if the legends had stood alone; 
but dangerous enough, when they stand side by 
side with stories told in earnest, like that of St. 
Walburga. In that, not only has the writer 
expatiated upon some of the most nauseous super- 
stitions of the middle age, but Dr. Newman has, 
in a preface signed with his initials, solemnly set 
his seal to the same. The writer—an Oxford 
scholar, and, as far as I know, then a professed 
member of the Church of England—dares to tell 
us of such miracles as these :— 

How a little girl, playing with a ball near the 
monastery, was punished for her over-fondness for 
play by finding the ball stick to her hand, and, 
running to St. Walburga’s shrine to pray, had the 
ball immediately taken off. 

How a woman who would spin on festival-days 
in like manner found her distaff cling to her hand, 
and had to beg of St. Walburga’s bone before she 
could get rid of it. 

How a man who came into the church to pray, 
“irreverently kept his rough gauntlets or gloves 
on his hands, as he joined them in the posture of 
prayer.” How they were miraculously torn off, 
and then, when he repented, “restored by a 
miracle.” ‘ All these,” says the writer, ‘ have the 
character of a gentle mother correcting the idleness 
and faults of careless and thoughtless children with 
tenderness.” 

“But the most remarkable and lasting miracle, 
attesting the holy Walburga’s sanctity, is that 
which reckons her among the saints who are 
called ‘Eleophori,’ or ‘ unguentiferous,’ becom- 
ing, almost in a literal sense, olive-trees in the 
courts of God. These are they from whose bones 
a holy oil distils. That oil of charity and gentle 
mercy which graced them while alive, and fed in 
them the flame of universal love at their death, still 
permeates their bodily remains.” After quoting 
the names of male saints who have possessed this 
a eg the author goes on to detail how this 

oly oil fell, in drops, sometimes the size of a 
hazel-nut, sometimes of a pea, into the silver bowl 
beneath the stone slab. How, when the state of 
Aichstadt was laid under an interdict, the holy 
oil ceased, “ until the Church regained its rights,” 
and so forth, and so forth; and then, returning 
to his original image, metaphor, illustration, proof, 
or whatever else it may be called by reasoners such 
as he and Dr. Newman, he says that the same 
flow of oil or dew is related of this female saint, 
and that—“ women whose souls, like that of Wal- 
burga, were touched with true compassion ; whose 
bosom, like hers, melted by divine love, was filled 
with the milk of human kindness,” &....... 

And to all this stuff and nonsense, more mate- 
rialist than the dreams of any bone-worshipping 
Buddhist, Dr. Newman puts a preface, in which 
he - of the question whether the “miracles 
recorded in these narratives” (i.e, in the whole 


series, this being only No. II.), especially those 
contained in the life of St. Walburga, “are to be 
received as matter of fact ;” that “in this day, and 
under our present circumstances, we can only 
reply, that there is no reason why they should 
not be. They are the kind of facts proper to 
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ecclesiastical history, just as instances of sagacity 
or daring, personal —, or crime, are the facts 
proper to secular history.” *Verily, his idea of 
‘secular history” is almost as degraded as his 
idea of “ ecclesiastical.” He continues :—“ There 
is nothing, then, primd facie, in the miraculous 
accounts in question to repel a properly-taught or 
religiously-disposed mind :” only, it has the right 
of rejecting or accepting them according to the 
evidence. No doubt; for (as he himself confesses) 
Mabillon, like many sensible Romanists, has found 
some of these miracles too strong for his “ acute 
nostril,” and has, therefore, been reproved by 
Basnage for “ not fearing for himself, and warning 
the reader.” But what evidence Dr. Newman re- 
quires, he makes evident at once. He, at least, 
will “fear for himself,” and swallow the whole 
as it comes. ‘‘ As to the miracles ascribed to St. 
Walburga, it must be remembered that she is one 
of the principal saints of her age and country ;” 
and then he goes on to quote the authorities for 
these miracles. They begin nearly 100years after her 
death, with one Wolfhard,a monk. Then follows, 
more than 400 years after, Philip, Bishop of Aich- 
stadt, the disinterested witness who tells the story 
of the holy oil ceasing during the interdict, who 
tells the world how, “From her virgin limbs, 
maxime pectoralibus, flows this sacred oil, which, 
by the grace of God and the intercession of the 
blessed Virgin Walburga, illuminates the blind, 
makes the deaf hear,” &c., and of which he says 
that he himself drank a whole cup, and was cured 
forthwith. Then come the nuns of this same place, 
equally disinterested witnesses, after the invention 
of printing; then one Rader, in 1615; and one 
Gretser, in 1620. But what has become of the 
holy oil for the last 240 years Dr. Newman does 
not say. 


Mr. Kingsley follows up this attack upon 
Dr. Newman for his mode of dealing with 
the absurd legends in the ‘“ Iaves of the 
Saints” with a train of passages from later 
writings of Dr. Newman and comments upon 
them. Here are a few specimens :— 


In his “ Lectures on the present position of 
Catholics in England, addressed to the brothers of 
the Oratory,” in 1851, he has again used the same 
line of sophism. Argument I cannot call it while 
such a sentence as this is to be found :—(p. 295) 
“Ts the tower of London shut against sight-scers 
because the coats of mail or pikes there may have 
half-legendary tales connected with them? Why, 
then, may not the country people come up in 
joyous companies, singing and piping, to see the 
holy coat at Treves?” To see, forsooth! ‘To 
worship, Dr. Newman would have said had he 
known (as I take for granted that he does not) the 
facts of that imposture. He himself, meanwhile, 
seems hardly sure of the authenticity of the holy 
coat. He (p. 298) “does not see why it may 
not have been what it professes tobe.” It may 
“have been” so, no doubt, but it certainly is not 
so now; for the very texture and material of the 
thing prove it to be spurious. However, Dr. 
Newman “ firmly believes that portions of the true 
Cross are at Rome and elsewhere, that the crib 
of Bethlehem is at Rome,” &c. And, more than 
all, he thinks it “impossible to withstand the evi- 
dence which is brought for the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and for the 
motion of the eyes of the picture of the Madonna 
in the Roman States.” 

The whole teaching of this lecture and the one 
following it [Dr. Newman’s “ Lectures on An- 
glican Difficulties,’ published in 1850] concerning 
such matters is, I confess, so utterly beyond my 
comprehension, that I must ask, in blank asto- 
nishment, What does Dr. Newman mean? He 
assures us so earnestly and indignantly that he is 
an honest man, believing what he says, that we 
in return are bound, in honour and humanity, to 
believe him; but still+What does he mean? 
He says: “Take a mere beggar woman, lazy, 
ragged, and filthy, and not over-scrupulous of 
truth—(I do not say she has arrived at perfection) 


—but, if she is chaste, sober, and cheerful, and - 


goes to her religious duties (and I am not sup- 
posing at all an impossible case), she will, in the 
eyes of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, 
quite closed and refused to the State’s pattern- 
man, the just, the upright, the generous, the 
honourable, the conscientious, if he be all this, 
not from a supernatural power (I do not determine 
whether this is likely to be the fact, but I am 
contrasting views and principles)—not from a 
supernatural power, but from mere natural virtue.” 
(Lecture VIII., p. 207.) I must ask again, What 
does Dr. Newman mean by this astounding pas- 
sage? What I thought that he meant, when I 





| first read it, some twelve years ago, may be guessed 
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easily enough. I said, This man has no real care 
for truth. Truth for its own sake is no virtue in 
his eyes, and he teaches that it need not be. I 
do not say that now: but this I say, that Dr. 
Newman, for the sake of exalting the magical 
powers of his Church, has committed himself un- 
consciously to a statement which strikes at the 
root of all morality. 

After which [in the same series of Lectures } 
follows a passage—of which I shall boldly say, 
that I trust that it will arouse in every English 
husband, father, and brother who may read these 
words the same feelings which it aroused in me ; 
and express my opinion, that it is a better com- 

liment to Dr. Newman to think that he did not 

lieve what he said, than to think that he did 
believe it :—‘ You turn to go home, and in your 
way you pass through a retired quarter of the city. 
J.ook up at those sacred windows; they belong to 
the Convent of the Perpetual Adoration, or to the 
poor Clares, or to the Carmelites of the Reform of 
St. Theresa, or to the Nuns of the Visitation. 
Seclusion, silence, watching, adoration, is their life 
day and night. The Immaculate Lemb of God is 
ever before the eyes of the worshippers ; or, at 
least, the invisible mysteries of faith ever stand out, 
as if in bodily shape, before their mental gaze. 
Where will you find such a realised heaven upon 
earth? Yet that very sight has acted otherwise 
on the mind of a weak sister ; and the very keen- 
ness of her faith and wild desire of approaching 
the object of it has led her to fancy or to feign 
that she has received that singular favour vouch- 
safed only to a few elect souls ; and she points 
to God’s wounds, as imprinted on her hand, 
and feet, and side, though she herself has 
been instrumental in their formation” (Lecture 
IX., 237, 238). There are vecasions on which 
courtesy or reticence is a crime, and this 
one of them. A poor girl, cajoled, flattered, 
imprisoned, starved, maddened, by such as Dr. 
Newman and his peers, into that degrading and 
demoralising disease, hysteria, imitates on her own 
body, from that strange vanity and deceit which 
too often accompany the complaint, the wounds of 
our Lord; and all that Dr. Newman has to say 
about the matter is, to inform us that the gross and 
useless portent is “a singular favour vouchsafed 
only to a few elect souls.” And this is the man 
who, when accused of countenancing falsehood, 
puts on first a tone of plaintive and startled 
innocence, and then one of smug self-satisfaction 
—as who should ask, *‘ What have I said? What 
have ITdone? Why am I upon my trial?” On 
his trial? If he be on his trial for nothing else, he 
is on his trial for those words; and he will remain 
upon his trial as long as Englishmen know how to 
guard the women whom God has committed to 
their charge. Ifthe British public shall ever need 
informing that Dr. Newman wrote that passage, I 
trust there will be always one man left in England 
to inform them of the fact, for the sake of the 
ladies of this land. 

What he taught in 1843, and what he (as far 
as I can see) teaches still, may be seen in his last 
sermon in a volume entitled “Chiefly on the 
Theory of Religious Belief,’ called a sermon 
“On the Theory of Developments in Religious 
Doctrine.” I beg all who are interested in this 
question to read that sermon (which I had over- 
looked tili lately) ; and to judge for themselves 
whether I exaggerate when I say that it tries to 
undermine the grounds of all rational belief for 
the purpose of substituting blind superstition. 
As examples :—speaking of “certain narratives of 
martyrdoms,” and “alleged miracles,” he says 
(p. 345) : “If the alleged facts did not occur, they 
ought to have occurred, if I may so speak.” 
Historic truth is thus sapped; and physical truth 
fares no better. “Scripture says (p. 350) that 
the sun moves, and that the earth is stationary ; 
and science that the earth moves, and the sun is 
comparatively at rest. How can we determine 
which of these statements is the very truth, till 
we know what motion is? If our idea of motion 
be but an accident of our present senses, neither 
proposition is true, and both are true; neither 
true philosophically, both true for certain pur- 
poses in the system in which they are respectively 
found ; and physical science will have no better 
meaning when it says that the earth moves, than 
plain astronomy when it says that the earth is 
still.” Quorsum hec? What is the intent of 
this seemingly sceptic method, pursued through 
page after page? To tell us that we can know 
nothing certainly, and therefore must take blindly 
what “The Church” shall choose to teach us. 
For the Church, it would seem, is not bound to 
tell us, indeed cannot tell us, the whole truth. 
We are to be treated like children, to whom (at 
least to those with whom Dr. Newman has come 





in contact) it is necessary to (p. 343) “ dispense 
and ‘divide’ the word of truth, if we would not 
have it changed, as far as they are concerned, into 
a word of falsehood.’ “ And so, again, as regards 
savages, or the ignorant, or weak, or narrow- 
minded, our representations must take a certain 
form, if we are to gain admission into their 
minds at all, and to reach them.” This method 
of teaching by half-truths Dr. Newman cails 
“economy; and justifies it (if I understand 
his drift) by the instances of ‘mythical repre- 
sentations,” legends, and so forth, “‘ which, if they 
did not occur, ought to have occurred.” ‘ Many 
a theory or view of things ”—he goes on—(p. 345) 
“on which an institution is founded or a 
party held together is of dhe same kind. 
Many an argument, used by zealous and earnest 
men, has this economical character, being not 
the very ground on which they act (for they 
continue in the same course, though it be 
refuted), yet, in a certain sense, a representa- 
tion of it, a proximate description of their feel- 
ings in the shape of argument, on which they can 
rest, to which they can refer when perplexed, and 
appeal when they are questioned.” After which 
startling words, Dr. Newman says—and it is 
really high time—‘ In this reference to accommo- 
dation or economy in human affairs, I do not 
meddle with the question of casuistry, viz., which 
of such artifices, as it may be called, are innocent, 
or where the ‘line is to be drawn.’” A hasty 
reader might say, that herein is an open justifica- 
tion of equivocation and dishonest reticence. But 
he would be mistaken. The whole sermon is 
written in so tentative a style, that it would be 
rash and wrong to say that Dr. Newman intends 
to convey any lesson by it, save that the discovery 
of truth is an impossibility. Only once, and in a 
note, he speaks out (p. 342). ‘Hence it is not 
more than an hyperbole to say that, in certain 
cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth. This 
seems the meaning, for instance, of St, Clement, 
when he says ‘ He (the Christian) both thinks and 
speaks the truth, unless when, at any time, in the 
way of treatment, as a physician towards his pa- 
tients, so for the welfare of the sick he will be 
false, or will tell a falsehood, as the sophists 
speak.’’’ If St. Clement said that, so much the 
worse for him. 


These are sufficient specimens of Professor 
Kingsley’s pamphlet. They certainly make 
out a strong case for Professor Kingsley’s 
assertion that, with the recollection of such 
passages of Dr. Newman’s writings in his 
mind, it was not unnatural that he should 
have brought that charge against Dr. New- 
man which he has now withdrawn. One 
thing we particularly like in Professor 
Kingsley’s pamphlet. He calls rubbish rub- 
bish. That, we think, may be a more 
valuable habit of mind and of speech than 
the roundabout logomachy which is often 
dignified with the name of close reasoning. 
It is a habit of mind and speech very much 
wanted at present. People object to ‘‘ nega- 
tion,” and are all for being mightily polite to 
everybody’s beliefs, whatever they are. But 
there is a world of use even now for down- 
right negation of the Luther stamp, and a 
world of necessity for it. A mind consists 
of its habitual thoughts; and, if one of the 
habitual thoughts of any mind is the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius, or the 
miraculous power of a nun’s bones, or the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, we 
have not yet got into such a state of things 
but that it is right and wholesome that 
some one should get up who has the courage, 
and should say, ‘‘ Clever man as you are, 
and were you ten times cleverer, that is 
rubbish, and nothing but rubbish; and, till 
you know that it is, your mind is clo ged 
as by a bit of rotten substance sticking 
in it in that part, and all its action 
about everything whatever is so far 
vitiated.” Dr. Newman is an able man, 
a man of noble qualities; but, instead of 
always telling him that, and praising him 
on the score of his logical ability, it might be 


of use, if not to him, at least to others, if | 


those whose business it is were to tell him 
over and over again that he has filled a large 
portion, or effectively the whole, of his mind 
with what the universal clear sense of 
humanity knows to be cobweb. Perhaps it 


speculative world that a little of this method 
of plain speech would do good at present. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LATE MR. FONNEREAU’S 
THOUGHTS. 


The Diary of a Dutiful Son. By Thomas George 

Fonnereau. (Murray.) 

R. THOMAS GEORGE FONNEREAU, 
we are informed in the Preface to this 
pretty little volume, was an English lawyer 
of French descent, who, upon succeeding to 
a good property at the death of a relation, 
gratified his taste for a recluse, but rather 
luxurious, bachelor’s life by retiring into 
one of the sylvan glades of Hertfordshire, 
and there building himself ‘‘ an Italian villa, 
with colonnade and campanile.” Here ‘‘ he 
lived, with few books and fewer friends, 
during the too short remainder of his life, 
which terminated on the 13th of November, 
1850, at the age of 61.” The fruit of his 
leisure was a small volume, printed for 
private circulation only. Though not bear- 
ing his name, but only the assumed initials 
‘«H. E. O.,” the volume was traced to him 
by his acquaintances and private admirers. 
‘* Tributes to it,’ we are told, ‘‘ were poured 
in on all sides; and it enjoyed the almost 
solitary distinction of being reviewed in the 
Quarterly Review before the public had 
gained access to it. Unpublished as it was, 
Mr. Lockhart could not refrain from bring- 
ing it under the notice of the literary 
world, in the number for March 1850 
(No. cuxxm.).” Mr. Lockhart strongly 
advised the more complete publication of the 
volume, and Mr. Fonnereau was preparing to 
follow the advice when he died. The present 
volume is edited, from a revised copy which 
he left, by ‘‘ one who shared largely in the 
rare enjoyment of his society,” and who 
vouches that, in style and substance, it 
affords ‘‘a singularly faithful record of the 
author’s conversation.” The title given to 
the work was a whim of the author’s. He 
was a posthumous son, so that in reality he 
had, during his life, no father to whom to be 
dutiful; but, for the purpose of the book, he 
supposes himself to be a young man whom 
his father, a methodical old gentleman, has 
advised to keep a diary of the conversations 
which he hears. Instead of actually keeping 
such a diary, he throws his own thoughts 
into the form of little bits of conversation ; 
and these at length are duly presented to the 
old gentleman, who is greatly pleased, till he 
is told of the trick that has been played upon 
him, after which he shows for his son ‘‘a 
kind of awkward respect,’ not unmixed with 
fear. 

There was little need for this whimsical 
framing for what is in fact a small collection 
of detached thoughts, written down, conver- 
sation-wise, in very scholarly and fastidious 
English, by one whom we can fancy as an 
elderly English Conservative, of a somewhat 
sceptical and pococurante turn of mind, living 
luxuriously by himself, hating the ‘‘ pro- 
fanum vulgus,” or occasionally receiving 
select guests with whom he could argue, or 
exchange talk over the wine and the walnuts. 
Such collections of thoughts, if they are at 
all good, form, as all know, very delightful 
reading. It is like sipping the wine and 
cracking the walnuts over again. There is 
not a more delicious or more instructive book 
in the world than Eckermann’s Conversations 
of Goethe ; it gives the very essence of 
Goethe’s aged wisdom on all sorts of topics. 
Such a bapk, of course, is not to be had 
oftener than there is a Goethe himself to give 
occasion to it; but there are numerous col- 
lections of Pensées, or Table Talk, in French, 
and some in English, into which one can dip 


| with pleasure when one can read nothing 
_ continuous. 


Selden’s ‘‘Table Talk” is ex- 
cellent. Notwithstanding Lockhart’s praise, 
we cannot say that the late Mr. Fonnereau 


strikes us as having been a man of such 


decided intellectual superiority to his fellows 
that the present compact summary of his 


‘ : after-dinner philosophy need take a very 
is not only in Dr. Newman’s quarter of the high rank among books of Pensées. The 


| 


thoughts would not set the Thames on 
fire, nor the soul of any one living on the 
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banks of the Thames, and they are deficient 
in that element of speculative depth and 
subtlety which characterizes all thought that 
is really effective, and which we find, for 
example, in every scrap that came from 
Coleridge. Nor is there much flash in the 
phraseology, or much brilliance of wit. But 
ors es good and readable thoughts for all 
that—thoughts of a tight, hard-grained, 
scholarly, self-confident, and rather super- 
cilious mind; exactly the kind of thoughts 
that one can imagine Lockhart liking, both 
for their matter and their manner. The 
language, as we have said, is singularly cor- 
rect and fastidious ; and, altogether, the little 
volume may be read through, or dipped into, 
with profit by a considerable class of per- 
sons, and not with the least, we should say, 
by those who will find themselves oftenest 
dissenting from Mr. Fonnereau’s entire way 
of thinking. There is a certain tang of 
bitterness in the book that many will relish 
as tonic. 

The thoughts are on all sorts of subjects 
—political, literary, and philosophical. We 
cull a few samples, without seeking to assort 
them :— 

Machiavelli.—There has been much conjecture 
as to Machiavelli’s real purpose in “ Il Principe.” 
But the key to it is found at the close —“ Ad 
ognuno puzza questo barbaro déminio.” His 
object was to drive the foreigners out of Italy. 
It was an end which, in his view, justified any 
means. The “ Discourses on Livy” shew how it 
was to be accomplished under a republic; “The 
Prince,” how it was to be accomplished under a 
monarchy ; and the “ Arte della Guerra,” how a 
native and well-disciplined army was to be esta- 
blished as the means of securing it. Machiavelli 
was at heart a republican; but he was sensible 
that Italy could not be independent unless it 
formed one state, and that it was scarcely possible 
that it should be a republican state. ‘“ Vera- 
mente,” he says, “alcuna provincia non fu mai 
unita e felice, se la non viene tutta all’ubbidienza 
d’una republica o d’un principe, come é avvenuto 


‘. alla Francia ed alla Spagna” (“ Discorsi,” i. 12). 


Alluding to the petty princes, who divided the 
country, he says—‘‘a volere in provincie fatte in 
simil modo introdurre una republica non sarebbe 
ossibile. Ma a volerlo riordinare, se aleuno ne 
usse arbitro, non arebbe altra via che farvi un 
regno” (i. 55). His capital offence with the 
purists is in ‘‘ The Prince ” (ec. 818), where he says 
that a sovereign should not consider himself bound 
by promises when the occasion for which he made 
them is past. “This precept, he says, “ would 
not be good if men were good; but, because they 
are bad, they would not keep faith with you; 
and therefore you are not to keep it with them. 
Cesar Borgia acted on this principle when he 
enticed the princes of Romagna to an interview. 
He seized them, imprisoned them, and put them 
to death.” This was one step towards what Ma- 
chiavelli considered necessary for the independence 
of Italy; and therefore he holds up Cesar Borgia 
for imitation by whoever sought that object. . . . 
It is extraordinary, considering that the works 
of Machiavelli were composed in such peculiar 
circumstances, that they should comprise so much 
of general political wisdom—and not less so, that 
the treatise of a civilian should contain military 
instruction which even Frederick of Prussia did 
not disdain to borrow. As to his personal merits, 
they rest on something better than conjecture. 
He endured the rack without flinching; and, what 
is more, he endured poverty in the midst of oppor- 
tunities of corrupt gain. He did not employ his 
ingenuity, like Cicero, in finding excuses for up- 
holding whatever party gave the most power to 
himself. He had but one purpose; and that 
purpose was the exaltation of his country. He 
ursued it, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
with unparalleled talent and undeviatfng firmness. 
* T rejoice,” says Gray in one of his letters, “ when 
I see Machiavel defended or illustrated, who to 
me appears one of the wisest men that any nation 
in any age has produced.” He might have added 
—one of the most upright and disinterested. 
Proverbs.—There is so great a similarity in the 
proverbs, and even in the occasional sentences of 
different countries, that it is not easy to determine 
whether they are borrowed and dressed in new 
clothing, or whether similar circumstances have 
suggested similar ideas. When Oliver Cromwell 
told his soldiers to put their trust in the Lord and 
keep their powder dry, he probably had not read 
Montaigne’s hrase of the pilot’s address to 
Neptune—“Tu me sauyeras, situ veux; si tu veux, 
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tu me perdras: mais si tiendray je toujours droict 
mon timon.” Mr. Justice Burnet may have re- 
membered in Seneca—“ Nam, ut Plato ait, nemo 
prudens punit, quia peccatum est, sed ne peccetur. 
Revocari enim preterita non possunt: futura pro- 
hibentur,” when the convict said to him, “ My 
Lord, am I to be hanged only for stealing a horse ?”’ 
and he answered, ‘No: you are to be hanged 
that horses may not bestolen.” Sometimes a very 
slight change in the words of a sentence may make 
it difficult to trace the original authority, as in 
that of “ money the sinews of war.” Machiavelli 
quotes it from Quintus Curtius, and controverts 
it: so does Lord Bacon. Tacitus attributes it to 
Mucianus, who applied it practically—‘ eos esse 
belli civilis feryos dictitans.” But the word 
‘civil’? makes all the difference, because in that 
case military prowess is presumptively the same 
on both sides. Louis XLV. said of the struggle 
with William ITI., “le dernier écu l’emportera.” 
The oldest authors, however, do not appear to have 
referred to war in particular. Bion said only—roy 
wAovToy veupa mpayuarwy; and Cicero—vectigalia 
nervos esse reipublice semperduximus. In other 
instances, where the sense at first appears to be 
the same, the application is different. We find in 
Publius Syrus—Mage cavenda est amicorum in- 
vidia, quam insidiw hostium ; upon which Roche- 
foucauld’s famous maxim, which he afterwards 
expunged, is, as it were, a scholium. Charles the 
Second is reported to have said—“ Defend me 
from my friends: I'll defend myself from my ene- 
mies ;” alluding tothe imprudent zeal of his friends. 
Antigonus prayed the gods to save him from his 
friends, alluding to the danger of misplaced con- 
fidence. And in the same sense the Spaniards say 
—De quien me fio, Dios me guarde: de quien no 
fio, me guarderé yo. In common proverbs the 
meaning is frequently altered by a slight change 
in the sound. John Wesley said, “cleanliness is 
next to godliness ”*—and so it is now commonly 
said; but the original word is “‘ goodliness,”’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ beauty.” Sometimes a proverb made pur- 
posely equivocal settles into the meaning which 
was not intended. ‘“‘ Mushrooms never grow after 
they are seen,” is imputed to the Irish as a super- 
stition, and may possibly have become so; but the 
real meaning is, that they are sure to be gathered 
as soon as they are seen. Sometimes a figurative 
saying comes to be taken literally. “ As far as 
Johnny Groat’s house,” is—as far as money is 
current; but the Scotch have found an actual 
locality for it. ‘These are unimportant examples ; 
but the rectification of proverbs in general is by no 
means unimportant; for even stupid men, who have 
firmness enough to adhere to them, will commonly 
pass through the world with greater success than 
the more talented ones, who judge of every occasion 
for themselves. 

Connecting Link wanting in the Church of 
England.—M. The great want of the Church of 
England is that of a connecting link between 
the clergy and the common people—something 
answering to the mendicant orders of the Romish 
church, of which church they are by no means the 
least useful part. 

N. Selden says—if there had been no Friars, 
Christendom might have continued quiet, and 
things remained at a stay. 

M. But the stay would have been in the oyver- 
throw of religion. If there is truth in history, 
Christianity was clean gone from the face of the 
earth but for the mendicant orders, whose influ- 
ence saved it from the ruin which the profligacy 
of the higher ecclesiastics was bringing upon it. 

Party and Faction.—The acting by parties 
naturally produces a compromise and mitigation 
of opinions. The excesses of opinion are removed 
to make measures palatable to all. This brings us 
to the maxim, that “where party ends, faction 
begins.” Party acts within the community; fac- 
tion acts against it. Party is, or ought to be, 
founded on the concurrence of a number in 
general principles or maxims of government. If 
men agree in such principles, it is almost inevit- 
able, and certainly useful, that they should act in 
concert, -But in a government like that of Eng- 
land, where, besides agreeing in general principles, 
it is necessary to be an active supporter of every 
measure in detail, it is in vain for a man to 
pretend to high morality if he belongs to a party ; 
it is in vain for him to pretend to be of any real 
consequence if he does not. Those politicians, 
who form, as it were, a corps of observation 
without a view to office, may be scrupulous. 
Those who mean to live by their trade must lay 
aside scruple ; or they may make up their minds 
to go about in rags with “pity the poor politicians” 

—like gardeners with a cabbage upon a pole in a 
hard frost. To expect a man who adopts politics 
as a livelihood to give a vote for the love of his 
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country, is like expecting a lawyer to conduct a 
suit for the love of justice. 

Publie Speaking. — Quintilian says—If men 
were wise, there would be little room for elo. 
quence. The orators of Athens were in fact 
theatrical performers of their own orations. It 
was to the passions more than to the reason of 
their audiences that they addressed themselves, 
In Demosthenes you may see the same fact put 
forward with contrary inferences. Cicero with 
more reasoning was less dramatic, but not for want 
of inclination, if we may judge from his own 
treatises. In modern times we find that shallow. 
ness of thought and shamelessness of utterance 
are the principal requisites of public speaking, 
Most men get the reputation of orators by saying 
pompously what others do not think it worth 
while to say at all. 

We like best those of Mr. Fonnereau’s 
thoughts where he mixes with observations 
of his own some of the results of his reading. 
Where he speculates in any express manner, 
and especially on subjects of art or meta- 
physics, though he is dogmatic enough, one 
notes the want of anything like real philoso- 
phical faculty or systematic training. There 
is no depth in the thoughts; they are such 
good, slightly Mephistophelic talk as one 
listens to with interest from an _ elderly 
English gentleman over the wine and the 
walnuts, but which we should not listen to 
with such pleasure but for the accompani- 
ments of the wine and the walnuts. 





THREE NOVELETTES. 
A White Hand and a Black Thumb. And Cousin 
Cis. By Henry Spicer. (Chapman and Hall.) 
Not Quite the Thing; a@ Tale. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 
HE three novelettes before us are all 
characterized by « total want of nature 
and utter defiance of probability. ‘* Not 
Quite the Thing’”’ is, in addition, too insipid 
to be read with any interest save that with 
which the more compassionate may be in- 
spired by good intentions and inexperience. 
Mr. Spicer, however, writes with a hearty 
flow of animal spirits, which may easily 
become infectious. If the reader will but 
once for all renounce the idle search for 
truth of character and plausibility of inci- 
dents, and abandon himself unreservedly to 
the humour of his companion, he may pro- 
bably find some amusement in these singular 
books. To a certain extent Mr. Spicer’s 
extravagance is not unwelcome as a reaction 
against the excessive elaboration of most 
contemporary fictions. Dulce est desipere in 
loco; after the fatigue of accompanying 
George Kliot’s lofty flights, or of counting 
the threads that make up Miss Yonge’s 
pattern characters, or watching the pain- 
ful construction of Mr. Collins’s intricate 
puzzles, it is pleasant to sit down with a 
writer whose sole appeal to the intellect is 
proposing very easy riddles. Mr. Spicer, 
indeed, seems ambitious of enrolling himself 
among the imitators of Mr. Collins, but the 
natural man is happily too strong for him. 
Nothing strikes us more in Mr. Collins than 
his solemnity—the intense gravity with 
which, having propounded such problems as, 
** Why did John Jones call himself Thomas 
Williams *” or, ‘‘ What is beneath the loose 
slate in the roof of the opposite house ?” he 
proceeds to exhaust every possibility of a 
solution. Mr. Spicer would like to do the 
same, but he cannot. He, too, states a 
roblem—‘‘ What has become of Mr. Basil 
lumpage, citizen and merchant?” Here are 
all the elements of a fiction of the approved 
Collins type—a mysterious disappearance, a 
surmised murder, half-a-dozen people to 
divide the suspicion among them, a legion 
of detectives, a young lady’s hand in view 
throughout as the prize of success, a lover 
hopeless else, but encouraged to expect 
everything if he can but discover, avenge, 
or produce the absconded, assassinated, or 
abducted Humpage. What would not Mr, 
Collins have made of such an opportunity! 
The incidents of the pursuit would have been 
everything to him; the bait of an explana- 
tion would have been now so cunningly 
dangled just before our eyes, now so abruptly 
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whisked away to a seemingly hopeless dis- 
tance, that we should have become almost as 
excited as the parties to the quest them- 
selves, and Mr. Collins would have taken 
good care that it should be of a nature to 
familiarize us with any amount of impro- 
babilities. Mr. Spicer has barely stated the 
problem he means to work out when he for- 
sakes it for an underplot, in itself of so 
unlikely a nature as to compel attention to 
the absurdities inherent in his entire concep- 
tion. If hard to please, we shall be apt to 
lay down the book ; if not very exacting, we 
may read on, and, having once agreed to 
regard the performance in the light of an 
extravaganza, we may even derive consider- 
able entertainment from it. Mr. Spicer writes 
very well; he possesses a real talent for the 
farcical; and his tale may claim much the 
same rank in its own department as the 
tragedy at which no cis-pontine manager 
would even look, but which ran for a hundred 
nights at Astley’s. ‘‘So you see what a 
piece it must have been !” 

‘* Cousin Cis” is avowedly a piece of non- 
gense, and more satisfactory than if it had 
been more ambitious and more of a failure. 
It is really a very amusing farce, and not 
devoid of elements of a higher order in the 
character of Miss Cis herself, a very piquant 
compound of impulsiveness, credulity, win- 
ning ways, and genuine goodness. We must 
find room for a specimen of her corre- 
spondence :— 

“O cousin—the most extraordinary thing!— 

What do you think has happened to Spenser (the 
cook?) Don’t laugh—upon my word, cousin— 
it’s something astonishing !—Spenser, you must 
understand, is of the nervous-bilious tempera- 
ment—having very bright dark eyes and electric- 
looking hair—faints a good deal—and (though 
sometimes inconvenient, as a ck) is altogether one 
of the most interesting physiological studies I 
ever encountered. Last night—when the servs. 
went as usual to bed at 10°30—Sp. felt herself 
singularly wakeful—so much so, that the acci- 
dental mention of the word ‘bed,’ by one of the 
party, threw her into a violent pulsatory spasm, 
and compelled her to have recourse to restora- 
tives. In about half an hour, feeling sufficiently 
composed to proceed upstairs—she was in the act 
of quitting her chair beside the stove—when a 
curious grating noise—accompanied with faint 
squeaks—met her ear. At once, and with the 
speed of light—the word ‘mice’ seemed to be 
impressed upon her sensorium—‘ mice—mice— 
mice !’—You will say, that, except in the vivid 
nature of the impression, there was nothing very 
strange in this. Just wait a moment. As she 
took up her little lamp, the light fell suddenly 
upon a paper pinned against the wall—(having 
reference to some household regulations)—and 
illuminated two words—‘at the.’ ‘At the’ 
seemed to stand suddenly out—with a distinct- 
ness only to be compared to the actual utterance 
of these words by an emphatic speaker—indeed, 
Sp. was not certain that she did xot hear them! 
At all events, she sunk back into her chair—with 
dilated eyes glued, as it were, to the blazing 
letters.—How long she remained in this semi- 
cataleptio state we cannot precisely determine. 
She was finally aroused by another sound—quite 
different—resembling the dropping of rain drops, 
with regular intervals, upon the window-sill. 
Drip—drip—drip—it went——and still the former 
grating sound continued, and still the letters 
gleamed as I have described. Suddenly, like a 
lightning-flash—the sounds and letters appeared 
to combine—group themselves in her mind—and 
result in this distinct idea:—‘ Mice—at the— 
dripping !’ 
_ “Moving, as though in a dream—and urged, as 
it seemed to her, by some irresistible agency —Sp. 
rose from her seat, grasped the lamp, and pro- 
ceeded to the scullery. A scuffling rush in the 
corner—a white object on the floor !—Sp. stooped 
to examine—cousin—a jar, containing dripping, 
had been accidentally overturned—and the mice, 
availing themselves of the circumstance, had 
devoured at least three parts of the contents !— 

“Poor Sp,. has not left her room to-day. She 
is still (3 p.m.) in a cheerful (mesmeriec) ‘sleep 
from which I do not suffer her to be aroused— 
But I have every reason to hope that no ill will 
result from the remarkable phenomenon of which 
she has been the subject.” 


Of ‘‘Not Quite the Thing” we can only 
say that it is not quite the thing. It seems 














to be the work of a young lady, very amiable 
and well-meaning, but stupendously ignorant 
of the world, of the conditions of success in 
fiction, of everything which she should have 
known before venturing into print. The 
best that can be said of it is, that an attempt 
made in such complete ignorance of the 
elements of her art is no criterion of, the 
authoress’s prospects of success under more 
favourable circumstances. 





THE HEKIM BASHI. 

The Hekim Bashi; or, The Adventures of Giuseppe 
Antonelli, a Doctor in the Turkish Service. By 
Humphry Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L., author of 
the “ Siege of Kars.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
HIS book, though purporting to be a 

noyel, scarcely possesses any claim to 
be considered such. The hero is a weak- 
minded rascal, with sufficient religion to make 
him unhappy after sinning, but not enough 
so to prevent him from sinning. There can- 
not be said to be a heroine, and the villain is 
very little on the scene, and does not meet 
with that retribution which is so dear to the 
hearty novel-lover. We do not purpose to 
give a sketch of the adventures ‘which 

Giuseppe Antonelli experienced in the course 

of his career in the Ottoman service. It is 

sufficient to say that, though not forming a 

novel in the true sense of the word, they are 

extremely interesting, and serve the author’s 
purpose admirably. This purpose is to givo 
an idea of the inner state of the Turkish 
empire as it at present exists--a state which 
is very different from that which is set forth 
by Constantinople ministers smeared over 
with a thin coating of European civilization, 
and whose only point of resemblance with 
the natives of the West consists in a love for 
champagne and French prints. As far as paper 
reforms extend, there is little left to be 
desired ; but, unfortunately, except at Con- 
stantinople itself, under the very eyes of the 
foreign ambassadors, these liberaland specious 
decrees are mere waste paper. For political 
reasons we may bolster up Turkey; but both 
in India and Turkey Mahomedanism is falling 
to pieces. Even without the inevitable pres- 
sure of increased civilization and intercourse 
with other nations the Ottoman empire is 
rapidly decaying. ‘the efforts of diplomacy 
may defer the catastrophe for a few years, 
but cannot altogether prevent it. The power 
of the Turks owed its origin to the energy of 
fanaticism grafted on the military prowess of 

a savage race. That fanaticism is scarcely 

diminished; but the military strength to 

which it was joined has disappeared, The 

Turk has lost the virtues of barbarism with- 

out acquiring those of civilization. The 

savage succumbs before civilization, and the 
dominion which was strong while aggressive 
is dying now that further advance is checked, 

The torrent stemmed is rushing back to its 

source, and a continued and increasing 

reaction will inevitably mark the future 
career of the descendants of the horde 
which once made Western Europe tremble 
for its very existence. Thisthe Turks them- 
selves feel, and look forward to the day when 
they shall leave that Europe where they are 
but discordant dwellers, and return to the 

Asia they sprang from. With this view 

many of the inhabitants of Constantinople 

are buried on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
porus. 

Dr. Sandwith particularly insists on the 

resent rottenness and decadence of the 
furkish empire, bringing forward in support 
of his assertions many incidents which, at dif- 
ferent places and times, have really occurred, 
and most of which can easily be proved. 

Dr. Sandwith considers that the great curse 

of the Christians in Turkey is the blind, 

unreasoning — given & the English 
to the Turks. The principal reason for this 
course is jealousy of Russian and French 
designs, These latter are, no doubt, political 
in the main; but religious sympathy in the 
one case, and sentimental philanthropy in 
the other, continually urge the Russian and 

French ambassadors and consuls to a line of 

action which would prove extremely beneficial 
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to the rayahs but for the jealousy of England, 
which believes rather in the lower than the 
higher motives. ‘‘ Turkey must be supported 
at any cost,”—such is the leading dogma of 
our policy in Eastern Europe. If we chose 
to avail ourselves of the information within 
our reach, we could not fail to see both the 
wickedness and eventual impossibility of our 
aim. Diplomacy and morality seldom go 
together; and, to prevent public opinion from 
exercising: a wholesome influence on our 
policy, the sources of information aretampered 
with. In note 39 the matter is thus stated :— 

When I was in Turkey in 1860, it was notorious 
that the British consuls had received hints from 
the embassy to refrain from reporting anything 
that could tell against the Turkish Government. 
I was once conversing with a consul, and he told 
me stories of Turkish oppression that aroused 
my indignation. “ At least,” I remarked, “you 
have the satisfaction of reporting these horrors to 
your government,’ ‘* By no means,’ was his 
answer. ‘I dare not report anything unfavourable 
to the Turks. Such a course would be fatal to 
my career, since Sir H. Bulwer has given us to 
understand that we are always to take the part of 
the Turks.” 

The consuls, however, do not seem to be 
all like the gentleman whose words we have 
just quoted, and the feelings of humanity 
sometimes overcome the instincts of official 
subordination. Consul Abbott, in 1860, 
says: ‘‘ The Christian member of the Midglis 
(Provincial Council) being a nonentity, and 
not allowed to differ from his Mussulman 
colleagues, is unable to come forward and 
protect his co-religionists from any act of 
injustice.” Consuls Calvert and ‘inn con- 
firm the above statement. <A great deal has 
been made in England about the abolition of 
the haratch, and the permission to the Chris- 
tians of scrving in the army. It was thought 
to be such an important step towards raising 
their self-respect, Dr. Sandwith assures us 
that this boon is a myth; that, though the 
haratch —a capitation tax paid by the 
Christians, none of whom were allowed to 
serve as soldiers—has been abolished, heavier 
taxes have been substituted, and the Chris- 
tians are still forbidden to serve, 

The whole system of administration and 
social intercourse is marked by the most re- 
volting features. Instances, officially attested, 
are giyen by the author in the notes to sup- 
port incidents he has, with change of name 
and place, woven into the story itself, We hear 
of an officer of police visiting, in 1859, a Chris- 
tian village, expelling the males, taking up 
his quarters in their houses, and insulting 
their women. The same man was guilty 
of similar outrages in several other places. 
This functionary at one village caused the 
hair, beard, and moustaches of a Christian 
to be pulled out; and, after treating another 
poor wretch in a similar way, killed him. 

The nature of the Turkish misrule in the 
Asiatic provinces, and the complicity of the 
authorities in the massacre of the Christians 
in 1860, are very ably illustrated in the course 
of the story, and amply substantiated in the 
notes. Vice-Consul Rogers states, in the 
Parliamentary papers, that, between the 
years 1841 and 1858, ‘‘780 individual murders 
haye been committed in Mount Lebanon,” 
not counting men slain in open civil war. 
With reference to the massacre of the Chris- 
tians by the Druses at Deir-el-Kamar in 
1841, the author asserts, on the authority of 


| the Syrian correspondence, that the Seraskier 


knew of the intended attack fourteen days 
before it occurred. When the massacre of 
Damascus was impending, the authorities 
ordered into the Christian quarter, ostensibly 
for the protection of the inhabitants, the very 
soldiers who had taken part in the massacre 
a few weeks before at Hasbeya and Rasheya. 


| The following pregnant passage is from the 


pen of Colonel Fraser, one of H.M.’s com- 


| missioners to Syria in 1860, and affords strong 
| presumptive evidence of the guilt of the 


Turkish authorities :— 

It is, however, a remarkable fact, that the only 
points at which serious massacres occurred were 
precisely and exclusively the points at which there 
were Turkish garrisons. Witness the tragedies of 
Hasbeya, Rasheva, Deir-el-Kamar, Sidon, Zablé, 
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Damascus, the principal garrisons of this part of 
Syria. Near Beyrout itself, the villages of Babdal 
and Hadad were burned within 300 yards of the 
Pasha’s camp, and before his eyes, without an 
attempt being made to save them; the only move- 
ment made being on the part of the Bashi Bazouks, 
who rushed forth to plunder the Christians. 

Lord Dufferin, the British commissioner, 
thinks that ‘‘all that the Sultan’s advisers 
intended was a mild blood-letting, but that 
the clumsy phlebotomists opened a_ big 
artery pee of a vein.” Sir Henry Bul- 
wer expressed an opinion that the priests 
and higher orders of Mussulmans had 
done their best to save lives and stop the 
disorder at Damascus. Consul Brant—who, 
being on the spot, is a better authority than 
Sir Henry Bulwer—says that, though the 
—— were let off on pretext of deficient 
evidence, 

Most people think the evidence would have 
sufficed to have hanged any other persons. The 
sheik Abdullah-el-Halebee, the Mufti,and Ghuzzee 
Effendi are believed to have pushed on the Mus- 
sulmans to the excesses they committed. The 
first, in particular, is known to have been the chief 
instigator in the murder of the Christians. By 
common report I learn that evidence enough of 
guilt has been given against this man. His re- 
sidence was full of plunder, but was not searched. 
He was assailed in his house by Moslem 
women wailing the execution of their husbands, 
and charging him with having caused their fate 
by his counsels. Everybody believes that suffi- 
cient evidence could be found, if it be wanted, and 
that to allow these men to escape the punishment 
of death will be a great wrong, and do more harm 
than the executions have done good. 

When the massacre at Damascus was at its 
height, Abdel-Kader armed his attendants, 
and, interposing between the infuriated mob 
and the fugitives, did much to save the latter. 
For this noble behaviour he was rewarded b 
the ‘‘ malignant persecutions of the Turkish 
Government ”’ (vide Lord Dufferin’s evidence 
‘on this point in the Blue-book on Syria). 
In this treatment of the chivalrous exile the 
Turks were countenanced by England, who, 
when nearly every European power sent him 
presents and decorations, did not even ac- 
knowledge the great services he rendered to 
humanity. 

Proof might be heaped on proof, inference 
on inference, to establish the guilt of the 
Turks in their persistent and constant bar- 
barity towards their Christian subjects, and 
the blind selfish policy which has procured 
those ravagers of one of the finest empires in 
the world the powerful support of Eng- 
land. The mind, however, sickens at the 
thought, and we gladly close our in- 

iry into the nauseous subject. A coun- 
try where the rapacity and oppression of 
the officials are greater than those of the 
most infamous Roman proconsuls, where 
the lowest of the people are raised as the 
reward of an apprenticeship in the most 
degraded and revolting occupations, where 

justice is bought and sold, where the most 
disgusting vices are the characteristics of all 
save the poorest and humblest classes, where 
rapine, lust, and murder reign unchecked, 
and where religion is debased into the 
cruelest bigotry, 1s incapable of regeneration. 
Reform, as we haye shown, is a deception; 
amelioration is but the scab over the wound; 
and nothing but complete reconstruction can 
avail to render that country ‘‘ where all save 
the spirit of man is sublime” a fittin 
member of the commonwealth of civiliz 
kingdoms. 

Of course the value of the evidence we 
have quoted depends on the credibility of the 
author and the opportunities of obtainin 
authentic information which he has possessed. 
The personal character of Dr. Sandwith, and 
the internal evidence of the book before us, 
are a sufficient guarantee of the first ; and, as 
to the latter, few have been more favoured 
by circumstances with means for forming 
a correct judgment. Long before the 
Crimean war Dr. Sandwith settled at Con- 
stantinople as a physician. He was with 
Omar Pasha on the Danube in 1853-54, and 
subsequently shared the fortunes of the 


Crimean war he traversed many portions of 
the Turkish dominions, and in 1860 tra- 
velled through a great portion of Syria. 
When we add to this that he possesses an 
intimate knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and that most of his allegations are 
extracted from official documents, we think 
that any doubts which may be cast upon 
the truth of Dr. Sandwith’s allegations by 
the friends of the Turks are sufficiently 
answered. Toall who desire to know Turkey 
as it really is, and not as it is represented by 
ignorant or interested politicians, this book 
will be invaluable. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. By W. R. Wilde, 
V.P.R.L.A. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. ; 
London: Williams and Norgate.) 


LTHOUGH this bookis, in truth, a cata- 
logue, and a very excellent one, of the 
antiquities in the great Dublin Museum, it is 
no mere list, but a very valuable work on the 
Prehistoric Archzeology of Ireland. Dr., or, 
as we may now call him, Sir W. Wilde 
divides the contents of the Museum into six 
classes—namely, Materials of Stone, Earthen, 
Vegetable, and Animal Materials, Copper, 
Bronze, and, finally, Gold. This classifi- 
cation has the effect of bringing together 
objects of very different dates, so that, ‘for 
instance, we are startled to find among the 
‘‘earthen materials” a ‘‘ wide-bottomed 
glass bottle, bearing upon a raised stamp the 
inscription, ‘J. Swift, Dean 1727.’” Stall it 
is not without its advantages, and is, in fact, 
almost inevitable, because, unfortunately, as 
regards a large proportion of the objects in 
the Museum, we have no information as to 
where or under what circumstances they 
were discovered. The richness of the collec- 
tion may be inferred from the fact that it 
contains 670 flint flakes, 500 stone axes, and 
nearly the same number of arrow and spear 
heads. The number of bronze weapons is 
also very great, including 276 lance and spear 
heads, 282 swords and daggers, and no less 
than 725 celts or axes. 

Sir W. Wilde considers that the earliest 
colonists of Ireland ‘‘ were the Firbolgs and 
the Tuatha de Danaan, to both of which a 
Grecian origin has been assigned by our 
bardic annalists.”» We think it is entirely a 
mistake to look to any such source for infor- 
mation as to the first settlers in Ireland; 
and, though no implements of the river-drift 
type have yet been found in that country, 
we doubt not that it was inhabited long before 
the invention of letters. As yet, however, 
but little light has been thrown upon this 
question, nor do we possess much information 
about the ancient fauna. No historic refer- 
ence to the brown bear is known, though it 
is said to be mentioned in the traditions, 
which is quite probable, as it did not become 
extinct in Scotland until the year 1057. 

Of the deer tribe, our gigantic Irish elk, the 
Cervus megaceros, was the noblest animal of its 
class of which we have any remains ; but whether 
it co-existed with man is a mooted question. We 
have no Irish name for this extinct animal. That 
a small and probably degenerated variety existed 
with the human race in Ireland may be assumed 
from the circumstance of the remains of one being 
found in peat overlying the clay, and others, 
possibly, may have been discovered in similar 
situations (see Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 198). The 
red deer, fiadh ruadh, was evidently the animal 
of this class that abounded most in Ireland, and 
was the chief object of the chase. Other varieties 
of the deer kind were, no doubt, to be found in 
great quantities during the middle ages, but it 
may be questioned whether they had not been 
introduced about that time. We had the sheep, 
cadra, and the goat, gabhar, at a very remote 
period, the former being many-horned. Oxen, 
daimh, were undoubtedly to be found in the 
greatest abundance, and of the finest breed in 
Ireland, from the earliest period to which our 
histories refer, and were probably long antecedent 
to man’s occupation of the island. The horse, 
capall, or each, was co-existent with the elephant, 
and the wild boar, tore fiadhain, abounded in our 
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Although a glance at the Museum 4s 
sufficient to show the important use 
which was made of stone weapons in 
primitive times, still no allusion to them 
‘‘of even the most remote and tradi- 
tional character’? has yet been discovered. 
Sling-stones, however, were used in com- 
paratively recent times, and are frequently 
mentioned by the early writers. Thus, the 
poetess Dubh was killed by a stone cast from 
a sling, and fell into the Linn, or dark pool 
of the Liffey, whence the place was called 
after her ‘‘ Dubhlinn.” Again— 


In the book of Ballymote, it is said that Eo- 
chaidh, son of Enna Ceinnselach, threw a cast of 
a Liagh Churadh (a champion’s flatstone) which 
he held in his girdle, which struck Laidcainn, the 
poet, in his forehead, where it remained, and he 
was killed by it. 

In the record of the battle of the Ford of 
Comar, near Fore, in the county of Westmeath, 
and which is supposed to have occurred in the 
century before the Christian era, it is said that 
“there came not a man of Lohar’s people without 
a broad green spear, nor without a dazzling 
shield, nor without a Liagh-lamhalaich (a cham- 
pion’s hand-stone) stowed away in the hollow 
cavity of his shield. .... And Lohar carried 
his stone like each of his men; and seeing the 
monarch, his father, standing in the ford with 
Ceat, son of Mogach, at one side, and Connall 
Cearnach at the other, to guard him, he grasped 
his battle-stone quickly and dexterously, and threw 
it with all his strength and with unerring aim at 
the king, his father, and the massive stone passed 
with a swift rotatory motion towards the king ; 
and, despite the efforts of his two brave guar- 
dians, it struck him on the breast and laid him 
prostrate in the ford. The king, however, reco- 
vered from the shock, arose, and, placing his foot 
upon the formidable stone, pressed it into the 
earth, where it remains to this day, with a third 
part of it over ground, and the print ofthe king’s 
foot visible on it.” 


Even so lately as the year 920, according to 
the Book of Lismore, sling-stones were used 
in the battle fought by Callachan Cashel 
against the Danes, near Limerick. 

Although Sir W. Wilde admits that we 
possess as yet very imperfect means of de- 
ciding whether the discovery of metal, and 
the arts of smelting and casting, were intro- 
duced into Great Britain, or were discovered 
there independently, yet he evidently inclines 
to the latter opinion, if, indeed, he may not 
be said to have adopted it in the following 
passage :— 

When the stone-weaponed people acquired a 
knowledge of the metallurgic art it would appear 
that they still retained the same principles of 
design, were influenced by similar habits of 
thought, and adopted the same mode of warfare, 
the type of the old stone celt being preserved in 
the form of the newly-introduced and gradually- 
adopted metal weapon. Both stone and copper, 
or bronze, were in all probability for a long time 
co-existent, the former slowly giving way to the 
latter, as the matchlock was replaced by the 
musket, and, after many years, by the rifle. In 
no other class of implement is the process of 
development more truly represented than in the 
gradual transition of themetalcelt and palstave from 
the rudest and simplest to the most perfect form. 


He regards the simple ceits as being the 
most ancient weapons of meial, not only 
because they most nearly resemble in form 
the stone axes, but because they are almost 
the only ancient implements which are made 
of copper. It must, however, be remembered 
that the celts are all cast, and that, though it 
is comparatively easy in this manner to obtain 
bronze axes of any required shape, pure cop- 
per is most untractable, and we may doubt 
whether it would have been possible to cast 
a palstave or flanged celt of this metal. Any 
artificer therefore, whose supply of tin was 
exhausted, would be compelled to content 
himself with a simple form of axe. Still, out 
of the 725 celts, there are only about 30 which 
are supposed to be of copper. 

It would appear that the use of bronze 
weapons was continued to a later date in 
Ireland than in other parts of Europe. Thus, 
in the Tain-Bocuailgue, it is said that 

“ Redg, the satirist laureate of Queen Meave, 
threatened to dampoon Cuchullain, who thereon 
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cast his clettin at him, and, striking him in the 

ole of the neck, it passed out through his mouth, 
and killed him on the spot, at the “ford, which 
henceforth received the name of Ath-Solom-Seoid, 
or the Ford of the Ready Gift (in Louth) ; and its 
bronze head was hurled from off the clettin upon 
the stream, whence it is called Umhan-Shruth 
(Bronze Stream) ever since.” 


This is not the only respect in which the 
Irish were far behind the rest of Europe. 
Stone querns, or handmills, for grain were in 
general use down to a very recent period, and 
in some out-of-the-way parts may be met 
with still. Again, even in the sixteenth 
century they retained their wandering habits, 
retiring every summer with their cattle 
into the mountainous districts, and remain- 
ing during the winter in their forts or 
intrenched villages. ‘Thousands of these 
camps, or raths, may still be traced, though 
great numbers have been destroyed. They 
are generally circular, and formed by a 
breastwork of earth from four to eight 
feet high. Within a circuit of three miles 
round the celebrated Leacht Con Mic Ruis, or 
the Stone of Con, the Son of Rush, in Sligo, 
are no less than thirty large raths, and in the 
same neighbourhood, near Carrowmore, are 
sixty circles and cromlechs. Other ancient 
forts are known as lisses, duns, cahirs, or 
cashels, whence so many Irish towns have 
derived their names —as, for instance, 
Dun-zngus, Dun Dermott, Dunmore, Dun 
Gannon, Dun Boyne, Dun Lavin, Dundalk, 
Lismore, and Lis Towel; Rath Cormac, Rath 
Core, Rath-Croghan, Rath Owen; Cashel; 
Cahiraulin, Cahir-Conlish, and many others. 
The duns, or stone forts, were always built 
without cement; the dwellings seem to have 
been wooden houses, huts formed of wattles 
and clay, or small stone buildings, generally 
circular, and closed at the top by a hive- 
shaped dome. Good specimens of these 
stone houses or ‘‘ cloghauns”’ may still be 
seen in and around the great fort of Duncaher 
—‘‘the black caher’’—in the island of Arran. 
In some of these the roofs are still perfect. 

Besides these various kinds of forts, the 
old Irish chieftains trusted very much to 
‘* crannoges,”’ or stockaded islands, which 
are frequently mentioned in the ‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters,” and other ancient 
Irish documents. The earliest mention of a 
crannoge is in A.D. 848, when we are told 
that Cinaedh, son of Conaing, plundered the 
island of Loch Gabhor; in A.D. 1246, ‘‘ Tur- 
lough, the son of Hugh O’Conor, made his 
escape from the crannoge of Lough Leisi, in 
autumn, having drowned his keepers;”’ in 
1436 ‘* the crannoge of Loch Laoghaire was 
taken by the sons of Brian O’Neill;” in 1455 
Turlough, the son of Philip Maguire, went 
to Loch Melge, and took and plundered Mac 
Clancy’s crannoge on it. Even so late as 
the year 1603, Hugh Boy O’ Donnell, having 
been wounded, “‘ was sent to Crannog-na-n- 
Duini, in the Tuathas, to be healed.” But, 
though crannoges are mentioned so frequently 
in early Irish history they fell gradually 
into disuse and oblivion, from which, at 
length, they were rescued by the discovery, 
in the year 1839, of the one at Lagore, near 
Dunschaughlin, in Meath, which was de- 
scribed by Dr. Wilde in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy for the fol- 
lowing year. From this lake-habitation no 
less than 150 cartloads of bones were ob- 
tained and used for manure. Those which 
were identified belonged to the ox, boar, 
deer, sheep, goat, dog, fox, horse, and ass. 
Since this time about forty-six crannoges 
have been discovered, of which twenty are in 
Leitrim, twelve in Roscommon, two in Cavan, 
six in Monaghan, and the others in Limerick, 
Meath, Westmeath, Down, King’s County, 
and Tyrone. There can be no doubt that, as 
the drainage of the country proceeds, many 
others will be discovered. Indeed, Sir W. 
Wilde has recently published a description 
of another in Cavan; at Tonymore. It is un- 
necessary to point out the great interest 
attaching to these lake-dwellings, which re- 
semble in so many respects the pfahlhauten, 
or lake-habitations of Switzerland. Finally, 
we may add that the book is illustrated 





by no less than 636 good illustrations, is 
written in a simple and unaffected style, 
and reflects great credit, not only on Sir W. 
Wilde, but on the Royal Irish Academy itself, 
which has thus added greatly to the utility 


and real value of the Museum. J. L. 





Linnet’s Trial. A Tale in Two Volumes. By the 
Author of “Twice Lost.’’ (Virtue Brothers 
& Co.) 

IRKHAM, with its seventeen nice walks 

—nay, eighteen, provided ‘‘ you have the 
kev of the Hall garden’’—was the prettiest 
village in the world. Karkham, moreover, 
was remarkable for its schools and school- 
feasts, its sewing meetings and district visi- 
tors, its small tea-parties, and, last, not least, 
its vicinity to the sea and the pleasant little 
watering-place of Mayborough. With all 
this, Kirkham, to the indiscriminate gaze of 
people in general, may haye seemed merely 

a tame English hamlet; but to Rose Forester, 

in particular, the place was the epitome of all 

that was delightful in nature. Was it not 
her home? Did not her family dwell there? 

—and was not her ‘‘ family creed” a sacred 

thing, any doubt about which was equal 

in that young girl’s mind ‘to an accusa- 
tion of high treason against Kirkham and 
papa’”’? 

This pretty Rose—‘‘ not without thorns,” 
according to the heading of the opening 
chapter of ‘‘ Linnet’s Trial’’—is, for want of 
another vacant seat, deposited with all haste 
in a first-class carriage of the train that had 
stopped at Kirkham Station, so that, greatly 
to the discomfiture of the somewhat pompous 
and very fastidious Mr. Forester, the shy 
young girl is left to pursue her journey as 
far as the next station with only one fellow- 
traveller, Lionel Brandon, a gentleman 
whose enjoyment of Blackwood and a choice 
cigar thus meets with an untimely blight. 
Rose’s pretty face, wearing such an expression 
of ‘‘ preternatural primness and propriety that, 
if there had not also been a more than ordi- 
nary amount of beauty, nobody would have 
ventured to stay in the same room with it,”’ 
tempts the young man to draw from her 
the fact that at Shelburne Mr. Gardiner, a 
friend of her father’s, is to join her and be 
her escort to her destination. Brandon 
further finds that Mr. Gardiner is ‘‘ of Tynely 
Court,”’ and well known to him from their 
having been in Italy together. With great 
circumspection the questions are continued 
until an inkling is obtained of the young 
girl’s favourite authors. Two of the ‘‘ Hebrew 
Melodies ” are in high favour. 

“T like those two better than anything I ever 
read. They are ‘The Assyrian came down,’ and 
‘The king was on his throne.’ Don’t you like 
‘The Assyrian came down’?” 

“Indeed I do; it ought to be recited. It is 
like music—to be heard, not read.” 

“* Papa reads it aloud to us very often. We have 
poetry for half an hour every Thursday evening ; 
and when we have come to the end of our poetry, 
we begin over again. We have ‘The Assyrian 





came down’ four times in every year. But I like 
best reading it to myself.” 
‘“*T don’t wonder at that. And why do you like 


it better than any other poem ?” 

“T don’t think I know,” replied she, looking 
rather puzzled. “It is not hard at all, and I can 
see it; but I don’t see other poetry—I only think 
about it. And then, I know ‘ The Assyrian came 
down’ is not waste of time, because it is all true, 
and out of the Bible. It was written by Lord 
Byron. I wish he had written something more.”’ 

“He did write a few other things,” said Brandon. 

* Did he, really ? 
Were they out of the Bible ?” 

‘*Not exactly, I am afraid. 
like the rest of his poetry.” 

“Why not? is it very difficult ?” 

“ Not half so difficult as talking to you,”’ thought 
Brandon. He felt that he was rather getting into 


You would not 





going to cry, and there was a quiet determination 
in her voice which showed that she had really 
given up one of her greatest pleasures for ever. 
Brandon felt so guilty. Her mind seemed to him 
like earth which has been pressed down under 
great flagstones, and yet has contrived to thrust , 
upward through the crevices one tiny fern-leaf, 
green, brave, and vigorous, and highly to be 
respected for the energy with which it grows 
under difficulties, and he felt as though his uncon- 
scious foot had carelessly crushed the gallant little 
plant. 


It turns out that the three travellers are 
bound for the same place—to wit, the house 
of Mr. Osborne, situated, we are to suppose, 
near the wolds of Yorkshire. Brandon is 
going to be ‘‘ best man”’ to his friend Cap- 
tain Vere Forester, Rose to be bridesmaid at 
her half-brother Vere’s wedding, and Mr. 
Gardiner to be present at the marriage of his 
god-daughter Leonora, or Linnet Osborne. 
‘‘Osborne,” he said, ‘‘is a literary man, you 
know ; edited the Magazine, and lives 
amongst artists and authors. <A very plea- 
sant house to visit at. Linnet has lived in 
public all her life. I believe she used to 
receive his visitors at nine years old. Such 
a pet they made of her! Such a clever little 
thing she was !” ; 

The story is divided into three parts: 
Part I., ‘“‘ Before the Wedding;” Part II., 
‘‘ Before the Trial;’’ Part III., ‘‘ How it 
was Borne.” <A fortnight before the wedding 
the railway travellers assist in the visiting 
and leave-taking, as Mr. Forester, with his 
invalid son Henry, is bound for Madeira as 
soon as Linnet is married. A fortnight of 
pleasant pastime, of love matured and love 
in its earliest bloom, enhanced by the plea- 
sures of a country-house, with its lawns and 
woods and shining river, gives ample scope 
for the development of the plot, if plot it 
may be called, of this charming tale of home 
life and home affections. The characters 
are various and well drawn. Brandon, 
with his agreeable  self-conceit, ‘‘ his 
pleasant and affectionate ways,” good sense 
and gay temper, is well fitted, with the aid of 
Rose, to sustain the light comedy of tho 
story. HIler ‘‘extreme pugnaciousness and 
extreme timidity amused as well as charmed 
him.” ‘* Asto falling in love, he would just 
as soon have fallen in love with akitten.. . 
so he said to himself; but ‘‘thero is no 
doubt that a great many men, superior in all 
respects to Brandon, do fall heartily and per- 
manently in love with kittens.’”’ Then, for 
the sensational element, or deeper interest of 
the book, we must turn to Vere Forester and 
his sweet bird of song, his beautiful Linnet— 
‘‘she so expansive and sympathetic, he so 
reserved and self-contained ; she so impul- 
sive, he so resolute; she so gay and royal in 
temperament, he so proud and solitary,” but 
cherishing in secret a world of tender and 
romantic reverence for the woman he loved. 
A short time after their marriage war breaks 
out in India, and Vere’s regiment is ordered 
to embark. 

The carriage was packed and the hour was 
come. The last farewell had been said, and Vere 
stood on the doorstep, scarcely knowing that his 
father still held his hand. Suddenly he turned. 
“One moment more,’ said he, as he darted 
from them, and, in an instant, was upstairs and 
in the room where he had left his wife. She 
stood as he had left her, white and motionless, her 





hands over her face, uttering neither sound nor 


sob. As he entered she began to tremble, but 
did not change her position. He clasped her 
closely in one quick passionate embrace, pressed 


_ one more kiss upon her pale lips, answered her 
' faint, inarticulate murmur, like an infant’s, with 


And were they like that? | 


the words, “My own! my own!” and was gone 
as rapidly as he came, passing out through the 


_ group in the hall, and springing into the carriage 


a scrape, as he answered, “ Lord Byron was not | 


what is called a good man—that is to say, he 
= not—he did not exactly believe in religion— 
@—"* 
Her blank look of sorrowful amazement fairly 
stopped his mouth...... He was quite dis- 
turbed, for he thought she looked as if she was 
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without another word. All the sweetness of 
parting was in that last unlooked-for embrace. 
Tears came after it, and prayers, and some weak 
hope of comfort. It was the memory which re- 
mained with Linnet, the picture which returned 
to her, out of the whole of that horrible morning. 
He had come back when she thought he was 
gone for ever. She had seen him once more. 
Again and again she laid the thought upon her 
poor heart, and it always brought some shadow of 
hope, some faint promise of healing. 
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Linnet’s trial is now come. How her 
trust and faith are tried, and not found 
wanting, is told in the second volume. Vere 
returns in safety ; but he has sold out of the 
army under circumstances which cast a 
heayy cloud upon his honour. This mystery 
he declines to clear away, and by the whole 
world he is condemned, except by the true 
and faithful wife. Her sweet influence is the 
wondrous charm of thebook, The author of 
“Twice Lost’ has given us here in her a 
heroine the very opposite of Maude in her 
former brilliant story. Linnet is like an ala- 
baster vase, only seen to perfection when 
lighted up from within. 








MAJOR BELL’S LETTERS FROM 
INDIA. 
Letters from Madras and other Places. By 
Major Evans Bell, Madras Staff Corps. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


\HIS book is chiefly a review of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy, and is 
very destructive to that nobleman’s reputa- 
tion. It is a sad thing to see a great man’s 
fame thus pulled to pieces, particularly when 
that fame has been purchased by a premature 
death. For eight years did Lord Dalhousie 
devote himself unsparingly to the increase 
and consolidation of our power in India, and 
what he considered the best interests of 
England. No consideration of self, no 
thought of failing health, was allowed to 
interfere with the great proconsul’s labours ; 
and, in 1856, he retired in a blaze of glory 
such as never yet attended the departure of 
any Goyernor-General. If he had not made 
the name of Englishman loved, he had at all 
events rendered it feared ; and the unanimous 
voice of the nation thanked him for the 
triumphs both of peace and war which he 
had added to the roll of British glory, He 
lived: to see that his system, though brilliant, 
contained flaws which were, almost before 
the echoes of the cannon which saluted his 
departure died away, to burst with a crash 
which threatened the destruction of the 
edifice which had appeared destined to be a 
erpetual monument of the builder’s skill, 
hat reconstruction was possible after such a 
convulsion is no slight proof of the fact that, 
though there might have been faults, there 
were also great merits in Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. What, humanly speaking, 
saved us from the Herculean labour of 
starting from Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
for the re-conquest of India? The Punjab. 
And who was the builder of that stout life- 
boat which so promptly came to the rescue 
of the tempest-tossed vessel of the State? 
—who was it who chose the helmsman, 
appointed the crew of the little bark? Lord 
Dalhousie. Nor can we too much praise the 
selector of the officers who so gallantly stuck to 
the mighty galleon when the waves of mutiny 
and rebellion were sweeping over its decks— 
now carrying away a spar, now hurling the 
mariners into the foaming waters. The light 
of experience enables us now to perceive that 
the annexation of so many provinces was one 
of the principal causes of the mutiny; indeed, 
it may be said that to Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations is it owing that the mutiny 
broke out when it did. It was inevitable 
that the smouldering embers should one day 
leap into a flame ; but the result was hastened 
by the causes above mentioned. Not only 
was belief in the good faith of government 
weakened, but our military strength was di- 
minished by diffusion over a country too large 
for it to hold. Thus, as is generally the case, 
did the political crime become the political 
punishment. It is, however, easy to pro- 
nounce this judgment after the event. To 
express an opinion that Lord Dalhousie’s 
great schemes produced a fruit different from 
that which not only he, but also the great 
majority of the English nation, anticipated, 
ig only to admit that he was human—that 
very strong intellects have frequently played 
for great stakes, and lost them at the 
precise moment when success appeared most 
certain. He is dead now, as undoubtedly 
slain in the serviee of his country as Nelson, 
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Moore, or Woife, though he fell by the hand 
of disease instead of that of a human foe. 

Major Bell declares that the annexations 
of Sattara, Nagpore, J hansi, Tanjore, Oudh, 
and the Carnafic were totally unjustifiable. 
Let us examine these assertions, the proofs 
in support of which have been copiously sup- 
plied by the author. All the states above 
mentioned, except Oudh, were seized by 
Lord Dalhousie as lapses to the paramount 
pe on failure of heirs. The question to 

e decided is simple. Were there heirs or 
were there not ? 

Take one instance. During the last half 
of the eighteenth century the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, one of the great virtually indepen- 
dent feudatories of the Emperor of Delhi, 
was our most close and faithful ally, render- 
ing us important assistance in the wars with 
the French and Tippoo Sultan. At the treaty 
of Paris concluded in 1763 we procured the 
recognition of Mahomed Ali as ruler of the 
Carnatic, and in 1765 induced the King of 
Delhi to release him from all allegiance to 
the Mogul throne, and to constitute him an 
hereditary independent sovereign, under the 
title of Wallajah Ameer-ool- Hend, or 
‘‘ exalted prince of India.” In 1801 Oomdut- 
ool-Oomra, son and successor of Wallajah, 
died, and the Governor-General, Lord Wel- 
lesley, seized the opportunity to increase the 
British power. He had no right whatever to 
interfere, save the right of the strongest ; 
for, by the firman of 1765, no paramount 
power had any claim on the Carnatic; and, 
by former treaties never abrogated, we had 
acknowledged the nawab as an independent 
prince. The pretext employed was that, 
previous to the death of Oomdut-ool-Oomra, 
some yague terms had been discovered in the 
correspondence of Oomdut and Wallajah, his 
father, with Tippoo Sultan. These really 
meant nothing more than politeness, but 
were interpreted as evidences of hostile in- 
tentions against the English. Moreover, as no 
notice of them was taken of them at the time, 
they must be considered as haying been 
condoned. On Oomdut’s death it was as- 
sumed by Lord Wellesley that his acknow- 
ledged son, Ali Hussain, was illegitimate, and 
that therefore it was probable that this latter’s 
cousin, cathe tee 9 would be set up 
as a rival claimant to the throne ; Lord Wel- 
lesley made the surrender of the administra- 
tion of the country the price of Ali Hussain’s 
recognition. The offer was scorned, and 
Lord Wellesley was obliged to rest his inter- 
ventionon the gratuitous and totally unproved 
accusation of treason to the English, though 
no overt acts were, after the closest inquiry, 
alleged to have taken place, and even inten- 
tion was both improbable and nowhere 
shown. On this pretext, however, a fresh 
treaty was made in 1801, establishing 
Azeem-ood-dowlah, the nephew of the late 
nawab, on the vacant throne, and confirming 
him in all the rights and privileges of his 
ancestors. There is no mention of those 
rights being extended to his successors, but 
former treaties which did so are confirmed. 
On his part he consents to surrender the ad- 


ministration and revenues of the country to | 


the English, on condition of his receiving a | When a sovereignty is the inheritance. In 


fifth part of the net revenue, and retaining 
the title and privileges of nawab. To this 
prince succeeded, first, his son, and afterwards 
his grandson. On the death of the latter in 
1855 without issue, Lord Harris, the Go- 
vernor of Madras, and Lord Dalhousie 





broached the novel doctrine that the treaty of | 


1801 was merely a personal treaty—that the 
provisions did not extend to the late nawab’s 
uncle, Prince Azeom Yah, and that therefore 
it depended on the bounty of the British 
Government whether the investiture should 
be withheld or not. The grounds for the 
refusal of this investiture were stated to be 
the non-existence of any male heir to the 
late nawab, and the disreputable manner in 
which the latter and his family had abused 


the dignity, and wasted the revenues allotted | 


to them. ‘These premises are incorrect. The | plac 


ments, public considerations. There was 
an heir, though no son—Azeem Yuh, the 
uncle of the late nawab, the direct descend- 
ant in the male line from Wallajah, the 
first independent sovereign of the race, and 
the son of Azeem-ood-dowlah, with whom 
the treaty of 1801 had been made. As to the 
dissipation of the late nawab, that, we be- 
lieve, cannot be denied, but does not touch 
the question at all. Prince Azeem Yah had, 
moreoyer, been previously publicly recog- 
nised by the Madras Government as heir- 
presumptive, in compensation for his de- 
thronement—it can be called by no other 
name, for Azeem Yah was, according to law, 
nawab the instant his predecessor expired ; 
he was assigned a pension, which to this day 
he has refused to draw. Neither has he 
abandoned his claim, but, on the contrary, 
till Sir Charles Wood in 1862 pronounced the 
decision of the Court of Directors final, he 
took every opportunity of urging it, not- 
withstanding the gross injustice with which 
he has been treated. When, in 1857, the 
mutiny broke out, Prince Azeem Yah exerted 
his great influence among the Mussul- 
man population of Madras in_ support 
of the English. Lord Dalhousje mado 
use of a curious and incorrect term in 
speaking of the annexation—he said that 
tho musnud was in abeyance. As Major 
Bell observes, it would be a graceful act of 
the Government if it were to take advan- 
tage of this phrase and call the title out of 
abeyance in Azeem Yah’s favour. Lord 
Dalhousie certainly meant that it was extinct; 
but, having used the word abeyance, we have 
a better excuse than generally occurs for 
repairing a manifest injustice. As it stands 
at present, the case is thus:—In 1801 we 
entered into a treaty with a sovereign prince, 
by which we were entitled to take the ad- 
ministration of the country and its finances 
as perpetual trustees —not owners — the 
nawab retaining the dignity, rank, and style 
of a sovereign, and one-fifth of the net 
reyenue. In 1856 we, without cause, de- 
prived of his crown the heir of a line of 
princes distinguished by their fidelity as our 
allies, and in 1862 refused to give it back to 
that heir who had in the meantime by his 
gratuitous loyalty, at a time when our power 
seemed on the verge of overthrow, acquired a 
fresh title to our gratitude. 

The annexation of Nagpore presents fea- 
tures equally disgraceful to us as just and 
Christian rulers. By Hindoo law the right 
of adoption of an heir in default of a son is 
laid down with the utmost distinctness. It 
has never been disputed by the kings of 
Delhi, and has since been tacitly recognised 
by Lord Canning in his famous adoption 
despatch. With a Hindoo it is not merely 
permissible to adopt an heir, but itis impera- 
tive on him to do so. It is a sin not to adopt, 
as only the son, or adopted son, is qualified to 
perform the funeral rites, on which eternal 
happiness for the soul of the departed de- 
pends. There are no wills among Hindoos, 
adoption taking the place of them. This 
principle is recognised in the case of ordinary 
individuals—a@ fortiori, it cannot be denied 


case of a man’s death without haying adopted 
an heir, the widow is bound, in concurrence 
with his relations and that of the caste, to 
adopt an heir for him. The custom is that 
one of the family should be adopted; indeed, 
there seems to be a sort of right on the part of 
the nearest relation of those one degree more 
remote from the parent stock to be adopted. 
Similar arguments to those employed in the 
case of the Carnatic were also made use of 
with regard to Nagpore. The following are 
the circumstances :—In 1818 the British over- 
threw Appa Sahib, the then ruler of Nagpore, 
who had murdered the late Rajah Pursogee, 
his nephew, whom he would never permit to 
adopt an heir. The Governor-General, after 
consulting with the members of the reigning 
family and the principal officers of state, 
Rughogee, the third nephew of Pur- 


treaty of 1801 was a public, not a personal sogee, on the musnud; at the same time 


treaty, concluded between two independent 
sovereigns, on, as is mentioned in the docu- 
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a treaty was contracted with him as an 
independent prince, the rajah being at the 
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same time bound to pay a yearly subsidy to 
the British. Rughogee 3rd was the natural 
and right person to be adopted, according to 
Hindoo law, and to succeed both according 
to Hindoo and English law. Moreover, he 
was actually adopted by the widow of the 
Rajah Pursogee, on the very day of his in- 
stallation. Leing a minor, the government 
was placed in the hands of a regency of 
British officers. On attaining his majority 
in 1826, in a new treaty with the British in 
which he was declared to have succeeded to 
the musnud, he confirmed the treaty of 1818. 
In 1853 he died suddenly without issue and 
without having adopted an heir. During his 
lifetime, however, his nearest male relative 
of those more remote than himself from the 
parent stock—namely, his grand nephew 
Janogee Bhousla—had been treated with the 
honours due to the heir-presumptive, and had 
been so regarded by every one at Nagpore. 
Rughogee 3rd had eyen preyented him from 
marrying, as that would have stood in the 
way of his subsequent adoption. On Rugho- 
gee’s death, Janogee was adopted by the 
widows of the late rajah, but was not for- 
mally installed on the musnud till the wishes 
of the Governor-General could be ascertained. 
The latter’s sanction was not indeed neces- 
sary, but the delay was considered by the 
royal family a proper mark of deference to 
the British Government, to whom the house 
of Bhousla had been, with the exception of 
Appa Sahib, ever faithful allies. ‘To their 
horror and surprise, Nagpore was decided by 
Lord Dalhousie to have lapsed from want of 
an heir. Lord Dalhousie said that the crown 
had been bestowed in 1818 as a free gift, and 
that he saw no reason why the gift should be 
repeated on one who had no claim. He also 
denied that Rughogee the 38rd had been 
adopted on his accession, and therefore sue- 
ceeded to the throne, and declared that neither 
had Janogee been adopted by the late rajah’s 
widows. Major Bell shows that neither of 
these two assertions are correct. As to the 
rajah’s right to adopt, setting aside all con- 
sideration of Hindoo law, Major Wilkinson, 
the resident at Nagpore in 1844, recorded his 
opinion in a despatch to Government that 
Rughogee had been placed in the same posi- 
tion as Appa Sahib, and that ho or his widow 
would have a right toadopt. Lord Dalhousie 
says that, because this despatch was never 
answered by Government, therefore the in- 
ferences contained in it were denied! Can 
special pleading go further?’ Lord Canning 
subsequently admitted as much by according 
to Janogee both the ¢itle of rajah and the 
position of adopted son as regards Rughogee’s 
private property. We have no space here 
to recount the iniquitous seizure by Lord 
Dalhousie of Rughogee’s private property, 
chiefly consisting in jewels, clothes, and ac- 
cumulated rents of estates not comprised 
within the territory of Nagpore. The same 
want of room prevents us from touching on 
the almost parallel cases of Sattara andJhansi. 
It suffices to say that Major Bell has proved 
in these instances also cases of gross political 
dishonesty and oppression which, for the 
credit of the English name, cannot be too 
soon redressed. The Carnatic, Nagpore, 
Sattara, and Jhansi grievances haye been 
selected as the most striking instances of 
the Dalhousie system ; but they do not stand 
alone. Others also exist where the wrong, 
though less prominent, is equally great. 
With regard to Oudh, Major Bell does 
not seem quite sure of his ground, and deals 
rather in generalities. Not the less, how- 
ever, does he condemn the annexation of 
that kingdom. Here we differ from him. 
Under the terms of the treaty we had a 
right to depose the king. This right we 
only exercised after repeated remonstrances 
and urgent representations, and when dis- 
order, anarchy, misrule, and oppression had 








reached a height seldom equalled, and never | 


surpassed, even in the Vast. It is not ex- 
traordinary that the measure should have 
been unpopular with the feudal nobles, who, 
at the head of large bands of retainers, used 
to consider it a point of honour to refuse to 
pay reyenue until a royal army had besieged 
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and assaulted their strongholds. Of course 
these turbulent men resented the cessation 
of the old system as much as do now the 
brigands of the Calabrias; and a violent 
minority is often, by the superficial observer, 
supposed to represent the opinions of the 
majority. As to the sepoy-natives of Oudh 
in our own army, they naturally were opposed 
to the measure. While justice was adminis- 
tered by corrupt native courts, their petitions 
regarding a lawsuit of their own or relations 
—and the natives are very fond of litigation 
—forwarded through their colonels and the 
British resident, possessed an undue influence. 
Under English rule such ceased to be the ease. 

Major Bell’s facts are worth much, and 
will give a high value to his book in the 
eyes eyen of those who dissent from his 
theories and opinions. These theories and 
opinions are of the class called by some 
‘* Phil-Indism,” and by others, ‘‘ fanaticism 
in favour of the natives.” Thus, it will 
somewhat disgust many to find Major Bell 
trying to justify the dignity of the mutiny, 
and endeavouring to soften down the atroci- 
ties committed in it by declaring those which 
were proved not to have been worse than the 
cruelties of Wallace! Others will regret to 
see that Major Bell sets little value, in a 
political point of view, on the spread of 
Christianity in India. He is, moreover, 
very anxious to see the time when natives 
shall be judges, commissioners, and officers 
of the army; and this is an aspiration which 
will go greatly against the grain with many. 
He objects also to English settlers, whereas 
many thinking and experienced persons 
regard them as the true, though unobtrusive 
missionaries of civilization in India. En 
passant he touches on the question of volun- 
tary enlistment, on which also he has peculiar 
opinions. In short, while there is much to 
interest in Major Bell’s book, there is much 
to provoke controversy. 





ITALIAN PAMPHLET ON THE CELI- 
BACY OF THE CLERGY. 
Sul Celibato del Clero. Letlere di due Ecclesias- 
tict ad un Homo di Stato. (Florence.) 
4 OR any one who may desire, like the hero 
of Andersen’s fairy tale, ‘‘ to walk back 
into the eleventh century” we can recom- 
mend no more effectual process than the 
perusal of the above pamphlet, attributed 
pretty safely to Don Carlo Passaglia. Turn- 
ing from George Sand’s ‘‘ Mdlle. la Quin- 
tinie”’ (lately reviewed in these columns) to 
this work, we change not only romance for 
logic—the poetical /renchwoman for the ex- 
Jesuit Italan divine—but also the whole 
atmosphere of thought belonging to our 
time for that of the Middle Ages. We find a 
question involving the gravest and largest 
existing interests debated precisely as the 
schoolmen debated points of theology and 
the reformers Church discipline. Are the 
clergy of the Catholic Church to be allowed 
to marry or not? First, we must collect 
texts of Scripture from Genesis to St. Paul’s 
Epistles to prove that marriage is a Divine 
institution, and not generally immoral or 
disgraceful. Secondly, we must collate all 
the passages from the Fathers which speak 
of married priests and bishops without con- 
demnation. Lastly—and only lastly—in a 
very humble way, we may remark that the 
celibacy of the Romish clergy has occasioned 
not a few scandals, and that the permis- 
sion of marriage among them would be 











productive of sundry advantages, among | 
which might be the rise of a generation of | 
} . . a a ” 

| Levites specially qualified to carry forward 


the traditions of religion. The most curious 
thing, however, in the pamphlet is not this 
antiquated line of argument by recourse to 
isolated texts and citations of Patristic exem- 














It is to be feared that the array of autho- 
rities which the best learning of Passaglia 
enabled him to marshal in defence of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception will 
not bear equal weight when summoned to 
oppose, instead of to aid, the polity of the 
Pope. Nevertheless, if such citations could 
affect men’s minds in our time as they seem 
once to have done, the collection of authorities 
here brought forward against the enforced 
celibacy of the clergy might possibly be of 
some influence. At all events, some of them 
are rather singular and recondite. English 
readers will not find any novelty in the 
remarks from Scripture, e. g., that the Jew- 
ish priests, including the High Priest himself, 
were not forbidden to marry; that St. Peter 
was unquestionably married, and probably 
several others of the Apostles likewise; and 
that St. Paul recommended that a bishop 
should be the ‘‘ husband of one wife.” The 
citations from the I’athers have more origin- 
ality; and, from his well-known immense 
erudition, we may conclude that Passaglia 
has pretty well exhausted the arguments 
which can be drawn from such a source, 
First, there were a number of priests and 
bishops of high sanctity in the primitive 
Church who were all married men :—St. 
Spiridion, Bishop of Cyprus, St. Hilarius, 
Bishop of Poitiers, Novatus and Cecilius, 
presbyters of Carthage, Tertullian, a married 
priest, Gregory, a bishop brother of St. Basil, 
and Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzen, father of 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen. Next, Gratian 
is quoted to prove that several of the early 
popes were sons of married priests and 
deacons — Hosius, son of the sub-deacon 
Stephen; Boniface, son of the presbyter 
Jocundus; Agapetus, son of the presbyter 
Gordian ; Theodorus, son of Theodorus, Bishop 
of Jerusalem; Silverius, son of Silverius, 
Bishop of Rome.,” (‘* Decret.,” Part I., Disp. 
56). Further, ancient canons are cited to the 
purpose that ‘‘a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon 
must not divorce his wife, and, if he do 
so, on pretext of religion, he shall be 
suspended, and, on persistence, deposed.” 
The Councils of Ancyra, Gangra, Toledo, 
and Agatha, and the ({cumenical Council 
of Nice all made decrees to the same pur- 
pose, the 318 Niccean Fathers being unani- 
mous that a priest might marry once, but 
not a second time. The sixth general 
Council held at Constantinople, A.D. 680, 
emphatically re-issued the same decree. 
Besides these, many individual Fathers of 
great sanctity gave their opinion solemnly 
against celibacy, and Synesius, on being in- 
yited to become Bishop of Ptolemais, laid 
down, as the condition of his acceptance of 
the office, his right to keep his wife, saying: 
‘*God and the laws and the holy hands of 
Theophilus have given me a wife, and [ refuse 
to be separated from her, or to live with her 
in any secrecy, as if in adultery.” The first 
decree ordaining celibacy to his clergy was 
issued by Siricius, Bishop of Rome, in 386, 
and the system was completed by Gregory 
VII., the famous Hildebrand. ‘‘ Neyerthe- 


less,” says Passaglia, quoting from Dean 
Milman, ‘‘ Christianity was against the 
decree.” 


Finally, the ‘‘ testimony derived from the 
practical results of celibacy ” is easily drawn 
from a multitude of orthodox authorities—~ 
Aventinus, St. Bernard, Alvarus Pelagms, 
Salvianus, Cassander, Durandus, Cardinal 
Palermitanus, and Cardinal Pellarmine—all 
avowing their opinion that the Church would 
do well to allow her clergy to marry, and so 
avoid the multitude of scandals continually 
taking place. 

We have dwelt on this small brochure more 
than its apparent importance may seem to 


| warrant; but anything throwing light on 
the prospects of religion in Italy at this 
moment is of peculiar interest. Don Carlo 


plars, but the careful limitation of the whole | 


plea to a claim for indulgence. The idea that 
marriage, being the state manifestly designed 
by the Creator for mankind, must needs be 
also the best fitted to promote the religious 
and moral interests of His creatures, is just 
as far off from the Italian priest to-day as it 
was from the diyines of the Dark Ages. 
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Passaglia is a man spoken of by friends and 
foes with invariable respect, not only for his 
learning (probably unique in the Church of 
Rome just now), but also for his uprightness 
and sincerity. The Jesuits, in losing him, 
were well aware that they lost one of 
their choicest spirits, and yainly threatened 
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him with the loss of all his power and 
influence when separated from them, by 
reminding him of the old fable of the stick— 
strong when united in the bundle, easily 
broken when divided and alone. The reverse 
has taken place. Passaglia now stands in a 
position of great eminence, from which he 
may possibly achieve such salvation for the 
Church of Rome as it can receive while the 
march of human progress goes forward. His 
famous ‘‘ ten thousand priests” (the number 
is very nearly made up) who would sacrifice 
the temporal power are a body by no means 
to be overlooked. Few of them belong to 
the upper ranks of the hierarchy. The only 
bishops who were in sympathy with the 
movement are believed to be dead—an 
unfortunate contingency, by which Pas- 
saglia’s own promise of the episcopate 
has been deferred. It is also alleged that 
many of the younger clergy professing liberal- 
ism are men in no way morally to be re- 
ted, and we may easily suppose that the 
ili-disposed among the monks and priests 
have endeavoured to cloak their misdeeds 
under such pretensions. But, with all de- 
ductions, it remains that many thousands of 
Italian ecclesiastics are at this moment de- 
sirous of promoting a reformation of Catholi- 
cism, of which the renunciation of the Tem- 
ral Power would be the first step, and the 
arriage of the Clergy the second. How vast 
and profound would be the change consequent 
on this last reform it is impossible to over- 
state—the whole essence of Romanism would 
undergo an alteration. One thing, however, 
seems constantly to escape the foresight of 
liberal Italians, lay and clerical. If we in 
England have some reason to suppose that 
the separation of Church and State would 
make our Church thenceforward a sect of 
overwhelming and despotic social influence, 
what ought the Romanists to apprehend, if, 
hy the loss of Temporal Power, the Catholic 
Church, with all its invasive ambition and 
splendid organization, were to become a sect 
—the one only sect of Italy? Asking this 
question, there are some who argue that per- 
haps the best thing which Protestants can 
wish for Italians is that the Spiritual and 
Temporal Power may not be divided as the 
liberals desire, but may hold together, and 
so fall together at last. #.F. 0. 








NOTICES. 
Reynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hot- 
tentot Fables and Tales. Chiefly translated from 
Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Ex- 
cellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. J. 
Bleek, Ph.D. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 94.)—TueE 
appearance of these tales, some of which are so 
similar in feature to those of the white races, 
places the black Hottentot in rather a new light; 
‘and we are constrained to agree with Dr. Bleek 
that, whether these fables are ancient or modern, 
of native growth or of foreign importation, the 
very disposition of the Hottentot to enjoy them 
“shows a much greater congeniality between the 
Hottentot and European minds” than we have 
hitherto suspected, and “than we find between 


_ the latter and any of the black races of Africa,”— 


so far, at least, as our present ethnology goes. At 
all events, the Doctor thinks that “there is no 
further doubt that not only the Coptic, but also 
the Semitic, and all other languages of Africa in 
which the distinction of the masculine and femi- 
nine gender pervades the whole grammar, are of 
common origin ;”’ and the views he holds of 
“Sex-denoting languages” — a phrase sug- 
oy by Sir George Grey, to whom the 

k is inscribed—are confirmed by such men 
as Dr. J. C. Adamson and Mr. T. R. Logan. 
Only in such languages, our author thinks, can 
Fables and Myths properly be said to have their 
origin; and the examples of the former which we 
find in this volume, though differently clothed 
and surrounded with new scenery, possess all the 
interest and sound moral teaching which we find 
in those of the higher races. We subjoin a couple 
of specimens of the Hottentot Fable : — “The 
Cock,” it is said, “was once overtaken by the 
Jackal, and caught. The Cock said to the Jackal, 
“Please, pray first (before you kill me), as the 
white man does.’ The Jackal asked, ‘In what 
manner does he pray? ‘Tell me.’ ‘He folds his 
hands in praying,’ said the Cock. The Jackal folded 





his hands and prayed. Then the Cock spoke again : 
‘ You ought not to look about you as youdo. You 
had better shut your eyes.’ He did so; and the 
Cock flew away. upbraiding, at the same time, the 
Jackal with these words: ‘ You rogue! do you also 
pray ?’” There sat the Jackal, speechless, because 
he had been outdone.” ‘There are five versions of 
the fable of “ The Origin of Death,”’ and we trans- 
fer to our columns the shortest, which runs thus :— 
“The Moon, they say, wished to send a message 
to Men, and the Hare said that he would take it. 
‘Run, then,’ said the Moon, ‘and tell men that, 
as I die and am renewed, so shall they also be 
renewed.’ But the Hare deceived Men, and said, 
‘As I die I perish; so shall youalso.”” ‘Old 
Namaquas will not, therefore, touch hare’s flesh,” 
says Alexander in a note. Dr. Bleek deserves the 
thanks of all scholars for this very interesting 
collection. 

Colonial Essays. Translated from the Dutch. 
(London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston ; 
Zutphen, Holland: W. J. Thieme & Co. Pp. 
$14)—Atenovex the colonial possessions of the 
Dutch are infinitely less in extent than those pos- 
sessed by England, anything on colonial matters 
coming from the pens of such writers as Mr. 
Robide van der Aa and Mr. William van Rees 
will necessarily command the attention of every 
one at all interested in the subject. The first 
article is “On Colonies in General, and the Chief 
Kinds of them now existing ;’”’ the second takes a 
“Survey of the English Possessions in America, 
and in particular that of Guiana;’ the third and 
fourth treat of “Rice Culture” and “ Coffee Cul- 
ture, chiefly in Java ;” and the fifth discourses on 
“The Present Condition of Banjermassing.” All 
the papers are written in a clear, intelligible style, 
and the reader soon feels that the writers possess 
the perfect mastery of their subject. 

The Rise and Progress of Religious Life in 
England. By Samuel Rowles Pattison. (Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder. Pp. 368.)—Ovr 
author begins with “ the first planting” of Chris- 
tianity during the Roman-British period, goes on 
to “the second planting” in St. Augustine’s time, 
and traces the whole progress of religious life in 
this country down to the close of last century. 
Mr. Pattison brings much and varied reading to 
his aid, and has evidently studied all the best, and 
consulted all the latest, authorities bearing on his 
subject. His stand-point is the purely Evan- 
gelical. ‘ We have attempted to show,” says he, 
“that, independently of all surrounding circum- 
stances, there have always been, in our country, 
persons who have lived in habitual realization of 
the Divine love through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
in earnest prosecution of Divine knowledge; in 
diligent endeavours for its diffusion ; in newness 
of life towards God and man; in hearty enjoy- 
ment of Divine favour ; in firm hope of the Divine 
inheritance.”’ 

XYxpositions of Great Pictures. By Richard 
Henry Smith, jun., author of “ Expositions of 
the Cartoons of Raphael.” (Nisbet & Co.) 
Illustrated with eight photographs: 1. “ The 
Madonna della Seggiola” of Raphael; 2. “The 
Transfiguration,” by the same; 3. “ The Raising 
of Lazarus,” by Michael Angelo and Sebastian 
del Piombo; 4. “ The Last Supper” of Leonardo 
da Vinci; 5. “ Christ presented by Pilate to the 
People,” the “Ecce Homo” of Correggio; 6. 
“The Descent from the Cross” of Rubens; 7. 
The Same Subject, by Volterra; 8. “ The Burial 
of Our Lord” of Annibale Caracci.—Tue appear- 
ance of this volume is well-timed, and the 
subjects, being arranged in chronologial order, 
most of them aptly illustrate the lessons of the 
Church-service for Passion Week. The letter- 
press is similar in style to the writer’s ‘‘ Expo- 
sitions of the Cartoons of Raphael,” showing a 
long and loving study of the great works of the 
Great Masters. The photographs are not taken 
from the pictures themselves, which, in the passage 
of time, have lost much of their original characters, 
but from rare early prints, “executed before the 
ravages of time, and the labours of the restorer, 
had marred the Master’s work.” The volume is 
sure to become er with all lovers of high art. 

The Divine Treatment of Sin. By James 
Baldwin Brown, B.A., Minister of Clayland’s 
ne Clapham Road. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. Pp. 228.)—“In these pages,” says 
Mr. Baldwin Brown, “I offer to the public some 
thoughts which I have already offered to my own 
congregation, on what seems to me the problem 
of problems—the relation which sin sustains to 
the Divine plan of human development. If I 
claim for the work of Christ an older as well as a 
wider relation to man than the formularies of our 
faith seem to recognise, I believe that I am vin- 
dicating a truth on which those formularies them- 
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selves are built, and which lends to them their 
weight and influence with men.” The author 
possesses much religious fervour, and rises fre- 
quently into eloquence. 

Hymns in Prose for Children. By Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Illustrated. (Murray.)—EastTer is just 
the season when this beautifully illustrated volume 
will be most welcome to those to whom it specially 
addresses itself in the words of the second hymn : 
“Come, let us go forth into the fields; let us 
see how the flowers spring; let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds, and sport ourselves upon 
the new grass.” ‘The illustrations, from the de- 
signs of some of our first artists, are all engraved 
in his best style, as a labour of love, by Mr. James 
Cooper, and, being blended with the type in the 
shape of vignettes and marginal pictures, impress 
themselves more pleasingly on the minds of the 
young than they would in any other form, whilst 
extreme accuracy in the delineation of all objects 
of Natural History makes this pretty book one of 
the most fascinating and instructive it is possible 
to place in the hands of little folk 

“In summer time, when leaves grow green, 
And blossoms bedeck the tree.” 

Eine dgyptische Kénigstochter. By Georg 
Ebers. (Stuttgart: Hallberger.)—THIs novel, a 
curiosity of literature in its way, aims, like 
Uhlemann’s “Vor dreitausend Jahren,” at a 
popular representation of life and manners, not 
only in Egypt, but also in Babylonia, Persia, 
Greece, and the whole ancient world. The 
learned and often unpalatable results of scientific 
investigations are to be brought now, as has 
long been the custom in Natural History, Geo- 
graphy, and other branches of knowledge, at 
everybody’s door. We have a particular dislike 
to that kind of currying favour with the outside 
world which we meet in this book, laudable as are 
the intentions of the author and well got up as 
is his information. The historical portraits of 
Amasis, Psammetichus, Croesus, Cambyses, Poly- 
krates, the two Smerdes, Pythagoras, and a host 
of other men whose names have been handed 
down to us through often more than questionable 
sources, are about as lifelike as the romanticism 
displayed by those princesses of prehistoric time 
who have sprung from Mr. Ebers’s head. Why has 
not the writer rather employed his fine talent for 
description of antique men, manners, and cities, 
aided by a really astonishing acquaintance with 
the latest investigations on this remote ground, 
in a fuller and more lifelike sketch of ancient 
Egypt than we have as yet to boast of? But our 
generation, hypocritical as it may be in some 
matters, positively refuses to be instructed under 
false pretences, for it has learned that instruction 
may be made interesting enough without any 
merctricious aids whatsoever. 

The Golden Harp: Hymns, Rhymes, and Songs 
for the Young. Adapted by H. W. Diilcken. 
With Fifty-two Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 
T. Dalziel, and J. Wolf. Engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. (Routledge & Co.)—Tuoven published 
at Christmas, this pretty volume is sure to be far 
more welcome now,\that spring buds are on the 
trees, or when summer flowers and autumn fruits 
make the out-door life of the young respond to the 
teaching of its pages. The chief poems are culled 
from Claudius and Ruckert, and Dr. Diilcken has 
been happy in retaining in his translation much 
of that original grace which makes the German 
originals so popular in the Fatherland. Thecuts, 
particularly those of birds and other objects of 
Natural History, are cleverly executed. 

Gleanings among the Sheaves. By Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. (Passmore and Alabaster. Pp. 184.) 
—Tuis little volume, containing choice extracts 
from the Sermons of Mr. Spurgeon, is dedicated 
“to the numerous hearers and to the innumerable 
readers’ of the popular preacher. ‘The stems 
grow up every week: the shocks appear once a 
month: the sheaves are bound together once a 
year. And it is thought that these samples 
gleaned from the Sermons will be welcome to 
many, but chiefly to those who are most familiar 
with the ample fields from which theyare gathered.” 
We can readily enough believe that “ eight thou- 
sand were sold on the day of publication.” 

The Psalter, with the Canticles and Hymns of 
the Church pointed for Chanting. By J. M. 


Bentley, Head-Master of Chetham College, and — 


Choir-master and Organist of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Manchester. (Manchester: Heywood.)—Witn 
very little help from the choir-master, this Psalter 
will prove of great service to all congregations. 
“The system of pointing adopted in this Psalter 
is the monosyllabic, not too rigidly adhered to, 
and carried out upon the principle that the 
pointing must be subservient to the sense. Care 
has also been taken to preserve the proper accent.” 
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taining Exercises on the Rules of Syntax. 12mo., cl. sd., 
pp. 62. Stanford. 1s. 6d, 

Jacop (Rev. G. A., D.D. 
12mo., pp. 80. Simpkin. 2s. 

Juwsspury (Geraldine E.) Sorrows of Gentility. Second 
Edition. (Select Library of Fiction.) 12mo., bds., pp. 347. 
Chapman and Hall. 2s. 

Kesue (Rev. John, M.A.) Litany of Our Lord’s Warnings 
(for the present distress). With Suggestions for the use of 
it. 16mo., sd. PD. 24. J.H. and J. Parker. 6d. 

Kit (C. F., D.D:) and Deurrzscu (F., D.D.) Biblical 
Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol.1. The Penta- 
teuch, translated from the German by the Rev. James 
a B.A. 8vo., pp. 501. Edinburgh: Clark, Hainilton. 

8. 6d. 

Kenny (W. D.) French Secretary. Containing Familiar 
Letters on various Subjects — congratulatory, pathetic, 
amusing, and descriptive—followed by models of letters 
selected from the most celebrated French correspondents, 
and short letters on Trade and Commerce, with an Ap- 
yendix consisting of suitable beginnings and endings of 

_letters, Feap. 8vo., pp. x—134. Al/man, 2s. 

Kimper. A Key tothe Course of Mathematics for the Uni- 
versity of London: Containing the Solutions, or Hints for 
the Solution, of all the Important Questions. Part 1. New 
Edition. 8vo., cl. sd., pp.31. Longman. 2s. 6d. 

Kine (G. W., M.A.) Introduction to Ancient Geography. 
Cr. 8vo., PR. 48. Brighton: Page. Whittaker. 1s. 

KINGSLEY ev. Charles). ‘*‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean?’ A Reply to a Pamphlet lately published by Dr. 
Newman. 8&vo., sd., pp. 48. Macmillan. 2s. 

Kirwan (A. V.) Host and Guest. A Book about Dinners, 
Wines, and Guests. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxii—410, Bell and Daldy. 


9s. 

Lecuier (G, V., D.D.) and Genox (K.) Theological and 
Homiletical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
specially Designed and Adapted for the Use of Ministers 
and Students. Edited by J. P. Lange, D.D. Translated 
by Rev. Paton J. Gloag. Vol. 1. 8vo., pp. 472. Edinburgh: 
Clark, Hamilton. 10s, 6d. 

Luioyp (Mrs. W. Reynolds). Ladies of Polearrow: a Tale of 
Cornish Coast-Life. Feap. 8vo., pp. 218. Seeleys. 3s. 6d. 
LOweNTHAL. The Chess Congress of 1862. A Collection of 
the Games Played, and a Selection of the Problems sent in 
for Competition. Edited by J. Léwenthal. To which is 
prefixed an Account of the Proceedings and a Memoir of 
the British Chess Association. By G. W. Medley. (Bohn’s 

Scientific Library.) Post;8vo., pp. xevi—536. Bohn. 78.7 

Lownpes (William Thomas), ibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature. New Edition, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged. By Henry G. Bohn. Part10, Post 8vo. Bohn. 


3s. 6d, 

Mason (W.) Spiritual Treasury for th God 
FO anal 7, = er ui70. a. — + ; 
ATHEW (Father): a Biography. By John Francis |] i 
M.P. With Portrait. Second Edition, Post eS 
ref dagum. is, 64, Ihre 
ELVILL. Golden Counsels: Persuasives to a Christi j 
From the Rev. Canon’s Melvill’s “* Lothbury Soaneen?? 
&c., &c. Edited by the Author of ** Pietas Privata,”” Fourth 

Thousand. Feap.svo. Houlston. 3s. 6d. 

Mitton (J. L.,M.R.C.S.) Stream of Lifeon Our Globe. Its 
Archives, Traditions, and Laws, as revealed in Modern 
Discoveries in Geology and Palwontology. A Sketch in 
Untechnical Language of the Beginning and Growth of 
aan and the Physiological Laws which Govern its Progress 


Elementary Latin Grammar, 


d Operations. Cr. Svo., pp. xxiv—620. Hardwicke. 10s. 6d, 
ee Wuist, Pocket Precepts.. By P. P. 82mo. Vacher. 


Monean (Roscoe, B.A.) Practical Spelling-Book, Pronounc- 
ing, Explanatory, and Derivative. ird Edition. 12mo., 
pp. 192. Longman. 1s. 6d. 

Our Litre Ones iv Heaven. A Collection of Thoughts in 
Prose and Verse. With an Introduction by the late Rey. 
Henry Robbins, M.A. New Edition. Feap.8vo. Low. 3s, 6d. 

Pattison (Samuel Rowles). Rise and Progress of Religious 
Life in England. Cr. 8vo., pp. xv—368. Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 78. 

Percy eam >, F.R.S.) Metallurgy: the Art of Extract- 
ing Metals from their Ores, and adapting them to various 
purposes of manufacture. Iron and Steel. With Dlustra- 
tions. 8vo., pp. xvi—934. areas 42s. ‘ 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning 
to Read. By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &c., &c. 
Twelfth Thousand. Part I. Roy. l6mo., pp. 192. 


Hatchard, 28. 
Rep (Capt. Mayne). Cliff-Climbers; or, the Lone Home 


on the Himalayas. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vili—é0s. 
Ward and Lock. 38. 6d. 

Ryan (Vincent W., D.D.) Mauritius and Madagascar; Jour- 
nals of an Eight Years’ Residence in the Diocese of 
Mauritius, and of a Visit to Madagascar. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi 
—340. Seeleys. 7s. 6d. : 

SHAKESPEARE (William). Works. Edited, witha scrupulous 
revision of the Text, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 
With Portrait. Four Volumes. 8vo., pp. liii—2906. Bickers. 
42s, 

SHAKESPEARE’s Dramatic Works, adapted for Family 
Reading. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A 
New Edition, with Steel Engravings. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi— 
864. Griffin. 10s. 6d. 

Situ (James Walter, LL.D.) Legal Forms for Common 
Use, being 200 Precedents, with Introd uction and Notes. 
12mo., cl. sd.. pp. 188. EF. Wilson. 2s. 6d. ; 

StTrRanororp (Viscountess). Eastern Shores of the Adriatic 
in 1863; with a Visit to Montenegro. With Engravings. 
8vo., pp. vi—386. Bentley. 18s. ‘ 

Town Ley (James, F.R.C.S.E.) Parturition without Pain or 
Loss of Consciousness. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 71. 


Hardwicke. 2s. 6d. ; - 
Small House at Allington. With 


Trotiope (Anthony). u 
Eighteen Illustrations. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 628. 
Ninth Edi- 


Smith and Elder. 26s. 

Tyrter (Ann Fraser). Leila; or, the Island. 
tion. Feap. Svo., pp. 278. Hatchard, 4s. 6d. 

WIns.Low (Octavius, D.D.) Help Heavenward; or, Words 
of Strength and Heart-Cheer to Zion’s Travellers. Thir- 
teenth Thousand. 18mo., Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Wricut (Rev. Henry, M.A.) Is Geology antagonistic to 
Scripture? or, a Word for the Old-fashioned Book ; with 
Maps of the Eastern and Western Valleys of Norfolk, &c. 
To which is added an Appendix containing a Geological 
description of the Hunstanton Cliff, in Norfolk. Enlarged 
Edition. liustrated with Plates. Cr. 8vo., pp. 167. 
Cambridge: Hall und Son. Simpkin. 5s. 


MISCELLANEA. 
N Monday last, at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge’s rooms, some books of great rarity 

and interest were brought to the hammer. Our 
space will only allow us to notice a few of the 
choicer lots, but all sold at equally well-sustained 
prices. Lot 132, “Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies,’’ a very fine 
copy of the First Folio of 1623, perfect with the 
exception of Ben Jonson’s verses opposite the 
title-page, admirably supplied in fac-simile, bound 
in morocco by Bedford, sold for £273 ; lot 133, 
the Second Edition of the same of 1632, one of the 
best printed books of the period, the execution of 
which, being better than that of most Bibles of the 
time, raised up the angry spleen of old Puritan 
Prynne in his “ Histriomastix, or Players’ 
Scourge,” a very fine copy in morocco by Bedford, 
for £54. 12s.; lot 1384, the Third Edition of the 
same, with the date of 1664, containing “‘ Pericles” 
and the six spurious plays, not included in the 
previous editions, most of the copies of which 
were destroyed in the fire of London in 1666, 
a fine copy in morocco by Bedford, for £43. 1s. ; 
and lot 135, the Fourth Edition of the same, 1685, 
by no means a scarce book, or of much value as 
regards the text, bound in morocco, for £23 ;— 
making asum-total for the four folios of £393. 13s. 
—Lot 109 (Shakespeare’s), “ Chronical History of 
Henry the Fift, with his battell fought at Agin 
Court in France: Together with ancient Pistoll, 
1608,” the thin small quarto, in morocco by Bed- 
ford, sold for £12.; and lot 110, “‘ Mr. William 
Shakespeare, his Chronicle Historie of the Life 
and Death of King Lear,” &c., &c., the first edi- 
tion of 1608, small quarto, in morocco by Bed- 
ford, for £34.—Lot 61 (Shakespeare’s), ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,” the Edinburgh edition of 1627, of 
which only one other copy is known, wanting 
the floreated ornament opposite the title-page, 
which this copy possesses, in an uncut state, sold 
for £115; and lot 63, Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, 
the first collected edition of the poems, with 
portrait by Marshall in morocco, for £20.— 
Lot 112, Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,’ 1590-96, 2 
vols., small quarto, the first edition in morocco by 
Bedford, sold for £22. 10s.; lot 113, the same, 
both volumes of the date of 1596, 2 vols., small 
quarto, for £10 ; lot 96, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
first edition, with both title-pages, dated 1667 and 
1668, for £13. 15s. ; lot 94 (Milton’s “Comus”), “A 
Mask presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634,” first 











edition printed in 1637, small quarto, in morocco, 
for £8. 5s. ; lot 95 (Milton’s “ Lycidas’’), “Justa 
Edovardo KingNaufrago,” &c., 1638, containing the 
first edition of “ Lycidas,” small quarto, £5. 7s. 6d. ; 
lot 141, Taylor, the Water-Poet’s Works, 1630, 
folio, in morocco, for £26; lot 128, The Book of 
Common Prayer, 1549, King Edward VIth’s first 
book, folio, in morocco, for £21; lot 127, The 
Boke of Common Prayer, 1552, King Edward 


Vith’s second book, folio, for £45. 3s.; and 
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lot 49, “The Psalter of David, in Englishe, purely 
and faithfully translated after the texte of Feline: 
every Psalme havynge his argument before de- 
clarynge brefly thentente and substance of the 
wholl Psalme: Argentine 1530”—Bucer’s cele- 
brated English Psalter, one of the rarest books of 
its class—for £100. 16s.—The 154 lots produced 
£1913. 19s. 

_ Mr. CHARLES WriGut, under whose minute 
supervision the “ Letter - Perfect - Reprint” of 
the folio of 1623 is being produced in small quarto, 
purposes to complete the series of early Shake- 
speare editions by reprinting, in the same way, 
the quarto Plays issued previous to that date, and 
also the Poems, with the same minute attention 
which has characterized Parts I. and II. of the 
Reprint of the Plays. In each instance the more 
perfect text will be given, accompanied by the 
various readings to be found in the other editions 
extant before 1623. 

Bootn’s “Shakespeare Gallery” —a reduction of 
Boydell’s two magnificent folios by means of pho- 
tography—will be ready to grace many a drawing- 
room table on the morning of the Tercentenary 
Festival. The attempt has been most successful ; 
and thus, at a small cost, this costly gallery is now 
rendered accessible to lovers of art of limited 
means no less than to the more wealthy. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Will, which consists of three 
sheets of brief paper, says the Civil Service Gazette, 
has been carefully cleaned by the direction of the 
judge of the Court of Probate, and each sheet 
placed in a polished oak frame, between shects of 
plate glass. ‘The frames are made air-tight, and 
on the top of each is a brass plate engraved, 
“‘ Shakespeare’s Will, 25th March, 1616 ;” and each 
one is fastened with one of Chubb’s patent locks, 
This plan prevents its being handled when shown 
to the public. The three frames fit into an oaken 
box. ‘The judge has also sanctioned the taking of 
photographs of it, but in the presence of one of 
the record-keepers of the court. 

On the 14th instant a public meeting was held 
at Frankfort to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of celebrating the 300th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, and resolutions were 
adopted to celebrate the day in an appropriate 
manner. A committee was also appointed to 
make all proper arrangements, and Sir Alexander 
Malet, our Minister at Frankfort, and Mr. William 
W. Murphy, Consul-General of the United States, 
were made honorary presidents. Sir Alexander 
Malet has offered the use of his mansion at all 
times for the Shakespeare Committee. 

Tue sale of the late Mr. Thackeray’s mansion 
and its contents, by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods, attracted many persons to Kensington on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last 
week ; but the prices obtained, though of a fair 
average, on the whole fell far short of what had 
been anticipated. The following silver articles, 
however, were an exception to the rule :—Lot 149, 
a square salver, on feet, with border engraved 
with scrolls and masks by Hogarth, a fine work 
of art, brought £2. 10s. per ounce; lot 151, a fine 
old tea-kettle, engraved with an eagle, Cupid, 
scrolls, and flowers, on stand, chased with festoons 
of flowers, and on lion’s-claw feet, £1. 6s. 6d. per 
ounce; lot 152, an oval inkstand, with chased 
claw-feet and engraved open-work border; two 
glasses with silver tops, taper candlestick and ex- 
tinguisher, inscribed, ‘‘ ‘To William M. Thackeray, 
from an Obliged Friend, Nov. 16,1851,” £1. 7s. per 
ounce; and lot 158, a fluted punch-bowl, with 
waved edge, chased with scroll and foliage, and 
with lion’s-mask handles, inscribed, “From the 
Publishers of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pendennis,’” 
£2. 3s. per ounce. 

WE haye to announce the death of Dr. Brady, 





Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Trinity 
College, Dublin, on the 16th instant. 

Sir H. James’s report on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey for 1863 states, as is usual, the progress made 
in the year with the survey and with the maps on 
the several scales adopted, and gives some inter- 
esting details relating to the yy of the 
fac-simile of “ Domesday Book” by the photo- 
zincographic process. ‘The publication is now 
finished, and the sale proceeds very steadily. 
The demand for copies in relation to some 


counties is very large, so much so as to have 


made second editions necessary. The prices 
were fixed so as just to cover the cost of 
producing a certain number of copies, but, as 
the negatives and plates have been preserved, 
copies can now be produced at much less expense ; 
and, as the demand for such a work as this does 
not depend upon the fashion of the day, but is 
certain to continue, the produce of the sale will 
ultimately yield a large profit to the Govern- 
ment. The chromo-carbon prints were trans- 
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ferred to zinc, but could be transferred equally 
well to stone, or he waxed surface of a 
copper-plate to guide the engraver; and this pro- 
cess is Swine gradually adopted in the country. 
Officers have been sent here from almost every 
European government to make themselves practi- 
cally acquainted with the process. The vote for 
the topographical department is £94,402 this ses- 
sion; but about £14,000 will be repaid to the 
Treasury, either by the sale of maps or the supply 
of them to the public departments. 

In a letter from Rhodes, contained in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, we find the following items 
with regard to De Saulcy’s recent excavations in 
Jerusalem :——“ Senator de Sauley, Member of the 
French Institute, and Abbé Michon have returned 
from a long and successful expedition in Palestine 
and Trans-Jordanic Arabia, and are now on their 
way to France. They have left their friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Salzmann, who continues his ex- 
cavations in Camiros, at Rhodes. The results of 
their. voyage are, it appears, unexpectedly great. 
They were enabled to explore with full freedom 
the inner wall of the Solomonic Temple, which 
hitherto has only been visited clandestinely by 
few travellers, to erect scaffoldings, to take im- 
pressions, and to make drawings of those precious 
relics of Solomonic architecture which have been 
spared by the conflagration of Titus. The most 
important of these labours is the excavation and 
complete uncovering of the vast necropolis known 
as the ‘Tomb of the Kings.’ The monument of 
expiation which King Herod erected on these 
tombs, after they had been desecrated for the 
sake of the treasures they contamed, has been 
found again in the midst of the ruins which 
blocked up the chief entrance. Besides this, the 
travellers have had the extraordinary good fortune 
to discover a hitherto unknown mausoleum, which 
had been kept hermetically sealed, and in which 
they found the sarcophagus of a king of Jerusalem. 
The royal corpse contained in it crumbled into 
dust the moment it came in contact with the outer 
air. There is a beautifully preserved Hebrew 
{ascription belonging to the most ancient period 
on the lid of the marble sarcophagus, itself a 
splendid piece of workmanship. ‘This monument, 
unique in its kind, has arrived in the Louvre, to- 
gether with the other antiquities found during the 
expedition. The whole is destined to form a 
Hebrew Museum, on the interest of which we 
need not enlarge. M. de Saulcy will soon publish 
the results of his expedition.’”’—Thus far the letter, 
to which we beg to add two questions. Firstly, 
why that indignant disclaimer on the part of M. 
de Saulcy and his friends inthe Times? To “ dis- 
turb the bones ” of a “king of Jerusalem ”— what- 
ever that may mean—is surely as meritorious for 
the cause of science, and as repugnant to general 
human notions, as to do the same for a “rich man 
called Kalba Shevua,” who, we were then told, 
had not been touched by M. de Sauley. In facet, 
we should not be much surprised if this “king of 
Jerusalem” should turn out to be, after all, the 
identical Kalba Shevua who is said to have sus- 
tained all Jerusalem during the siege out of his 
own garner, and whose very name is quaintly in- 
terpreted by the Talmud in accordance with the 
story. Then why deny in righteous wrath that 
which happens to be true, or so very near the 
truth that it is hardly to be distinguished from it ? 
And, secondly, when will our own Government 
start a scientific expedition such as the Freneh 
Government sends out—and with such magni- 
ficent results—by the dozen? Is it that we lack 
the men or the means, or what? ‘This matter 
seems well worth consideration. 

“ Jesus-Curist Dicu et Homme, Réponse A 
M. Renan: Extrait d’un ouvrage ayant pour titre 
‘La Justice,” par M. L. V. Gasne, President ; 
“ Alfred de Musset devant la Femme,” par M. 

i y; “Conférences de la Rue de la Paix 
du Samedi, 29 Fevrier 1864 ;” “ Giuvres de Louis 
XVL., avec une Introduction de M. Berryer;” 
“L’ Afrique Frangaise, le Maroc et les Déserts 
de Sahara: Histoire Nationale des Conquétes, 
Victoires et nouvelles Découvertes des Frangais, 
depuis la Prise d’Alger jusqu’’ nos jours,” par P. 
Christian, with illustrations by Lamy, T. Johannot, 
Girardet, &e.; “ La Liberté de Esprit humain 
dans la Foi Catholique,” par le R. P. A. Matignon‘ 
de la Compagnie de Jésus; the second volume 
of D’Armiac’s “ Introduction 4 1|'Etude de la 
Paléontologie Stratigraphique ;” “ Souvenirs et 
Esquisses,” par F. De Siiva; “ Histoire Con- 
temporaine,” par J. Chantrel; “Un Dernier 
Scandale, Poison au Rabais: 4 E. Renan,” by 
B. Bouniold ; “ Madame la Duchesse de Parme,” 
by A. de Saint-Albin; “ La vraie Vie de Jésus: 
Seconde Instruction Pastorale,” par Mgr.. Plan- 
tier; “‘ Les Institutions Civiles de la France, 
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considérées dans leurs Principes, leur Histoire, 
leur Analogies,” by E. de Beauverger; ‘ Mémoires 
sur la Chine, Campagne de Pékin: La Question 
Chinoise, par E. de Lauture;” “ L’Académie 
Frangaise et sa Mission,” by A. du Courneau ; 
“Le Rio Parana: Cing Années dans la Répub- 
lique Argentine,’ by Mad. Lina Bernard; “ Le 
Mexique et l’Amérique Tropicale,” by D. 
Jourdanet; Rebello da Silva, “ Invasion et 
Occupation du Royaume de Portugal en 
1580: Introduction 4 l’Histoire de Portugal au 
XVIIe et au XVIII, sidcles;” ‘ Méthode du 
Japonais,” by L. de Rosny; “ Richard I1., épisode 
de la rivalité de la France e# de |’ Angleterre,” par 
H. Wallon ; “ La Vie future,” par T. H. Martin ; 
“Francois I. chez Madame de Boissy: Notice 
d’un recueil de crayons, ou portraits aux crayons 
de couleur, enrichi par le roi Frangois I. de vers 
et de devises inédites, appartenant 4 la biblio- 
théque Méjanes d’ Aix,” par M. Rouard; and “ Le 
Cauchemar, ou ma Délivrance: Songe historique 
provoqué par Rose Chifflard, sage femme, et 
appuyce d’un facsimile a titre de pidce justificative, 
par F. Judex,”—are among the latest miscella- 
neous novelties of the French press. 

Tue death of M. Porchat, the author of “ Trois 
Mois sous la Neige,” and French translator and 
commentator of Goethe, took place a short time 
ago at Geneva. 

Amone recent French novels, &c., we observe 
the following: —‘‘ Mémoires d’une Femme de 
Chambre ;” “ Les Coulisses Parisiennes, par V. 
Koning, préface par Alberic Second ;” “ Dans tous 
les Pays,” by C. B. Derosne; “La Vallée de la 
Lahn,” par E. Souli¢; “La Cabra d'Or,” par C. 
Expilly ; “ Asmodée aux Cléricaux,” by L. de 
Boyergie; “La Queue de Voltaire,” by E. de 
Mirecourt ; “Une Femme dangereuse,” by L. 
Desnoyers and V. Perceval; “Quatorze des Dames,” 
by A. Ducasse, &c. 

We have of French pamphiets on questions of 
the day :—‘‘ L’Empire et les Légitimistes,” by C. 
Muller; “ L’Opposition dynastique,” by L. G. 
Montpayroux; “ Le Fatum,” by E. A. C.; “ La 
Nationalité du Slesvig,” by E. Beauvois ; “ L’Op- 
position devant l’Addresse,”’ by L. Calemard de 
Lafayette ; ‘“‘Le Congrés, ou Essai sur |’ Influence 
Frangaise depuis le milieu du xviig sitcle jus- 
qu’au milieu du xixe sidcle,” by Lécuyer la Papo- 
titre; ‘ Le Congrés continental ;” ‘‘ Les nouveaux 
Strauss, lettre 4 M. Sainte-Beuve,” by M. de 
Plasman; “ La Pologne en 1864, dédié & la démo- 
cratie Frangaise,” by L. Olszewski. 

Turk latest novelties in the French drama are :— 
‘‘ La Cagnotte, comédie vaudeville,” by E. Labiche 
and E. Delacour; “La Fiancée aux Millions, 
comédie,”’ by Méry and B. Lopez; “ Monsieur 
Bonde, scénes de la vie conjugale,” by E. Delacour; 
and “La Vieillesse de Brididi,’ by A. Scholes 
and Rochefort. 

Gacuarp, “ Notice des Manuscrits concernant 
) Histoire de la Belgique qui existent 4 la Biblio- 
théque Impériale & Vienne’ has been issued as a 
separate reprint from the transactions of the 
“ Séances de la Commission d’ Histoire.” 

THE mystery of Voltaire’s remains—the subject 
of many rumours—has lately come to light. There 
was an idea, started a short time since, of trans- 
ferring his heart from its present place to his 
coffin. The Archbishop of Paris raised some 
difficulties when appealed to, and finally declared 
that there had always been a tradition afloat 
among the clergy that neither Voltaire’s nor 
Rousseau’s body was in the Panthéon any 
longer; and this tradition has been found fully 
confirmed on the opening of the coffins, which 
took place the other day. It is not unlikely that 
(and so the story goes), when, in 1814, the Royalists 
came into power again under Louis, the graves 
were opened clandestincly and the remains of the 
two hated philosophers, who were considered the 
originators of the French Revolution, were ejected 
therefrom and thrown into a ditch near Bercy. 
The precise locality, however, where the two arch- 
foes now peacefully rest together is unknown. 
How many of our readers have paid the beadle of 
St. Genevieve his fee for his showing them the two 
empty graves ? 

WE understand that Miss Ludmilla Assing, the 
Pandora of Varuhagen’s Diaries, who has been 
condemned by the Prussian tribunals (in contu- 
maciam only) to two years’ imprisonment, and 
the loss of her national (black and white) cockade, 
is about to take her revenge from her snug 
Italian place of refuge, by publishing some ex- 
ceedingly curious and exceedingly compromising 
autographs from high hands, ranging over the 
period from 1815 to our days, which she found 
in that endless store of MSS. left by her uncle. 
High quarters in Prussia are very wroth at this 
new outrage. 
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“Dre Schleswig-Holsteinsche Frage, staats- 
rechtlich erliutert ;” ‘ Fiir Schleswig-Holstein ! 
Wie den Schleswig-Holsteinern zu helfen ist, und 
was uns Allen noth thut ;” “ Gutachten iiber die 
Staatserbfolge im Herzogthum Schleswig,” by N. 
Falck,—are the latest Schleswig-Holstein German 
pamphlets. 

Mapter of Dorpat makes the following pro- 
posal for the union of the Julian and Gregorian 
Calendars :—The length of the mean tropical 
year being 365.4); days, it follows that a period 
of 128 years must contain 31 leap- and 97 ordi- 
nary years. If, therefore, as is done now, every 

ear which can be divided by four is made a 
eap-year, but after every 128 years a leap-year is 
transformed into a common year, the desired 
result is achieved. Since, however, the beginning 
of this period of 128 years may be fixed arbi- 
trarily, it would be best to commence it at the 
time when the Gregorian Calendar likewise omits 
the leap-year—viz., in 1900. The following would, 
accordingly, not be leap-years, but common years, 
according to the proposed general united calendar : 
—a:.p. 1900, 2028, 2156, 2284, 2412, 2540, 2668, 
2796, 2924, 3052, 3180, 3308, 3436, 3564, 3692, 
3820, 3948, 4076, 4204, 4332, &e. 

As two further contributions towards the his- 
tory of German cifies in the Middle Ages, may be 
mentioned ‘Geschichte der Stadt Passau,” by 
Dr. A. Erhardt, and “Oertliche Beschreibung 
der Stadt Frankfurt,” by the late R. Battonn, 
edited by Dr. Euler. 

Tue chapel of ‘““SSma Vergine della Rupe,” 
near Rome, has lately been broken into and the 
following things were taken from it :—101 scudi 
in money, 21 silver medals, 15 silver crucifixes, 52 
golden rings, 37 pairs of golden ear-rings, with 
jewels, 58 rings set with jewels, 150 votive combs 
of silver, 152 silver votive objects of a different 
kind, 12 necklaces with pearls, gold chains, 
watches, &c. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


To the Editor of Tuk Reaver, 
New Malden, 8.W., March 14. 

Srr,—In your last number a correspondent 
objects to a statement made by me in my edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, to the effect that there is no 
such a verb as body, and no such a participle as 
bodied. A private letter, from another quarter, to 
the same effect has also reached me. 

I have compared both letters with the text. 

As an element in the word able-bodied, treated 
as a compound, and as a verb from which its latter 
element may be deduced as a participle, the words 
in question have no existence; and I submit that 
the statement, if taken with the context, instead 
of being treated as an isolated extract, means this 
and nothing more. 

It occurs in the Preliminary Remarks, not 
in the body of the work—these Preliminary 
Remarks being merely temporary. 

Herein I had to explain the principle upon 
which certain words which bear the appearance of 
participles are not treated as such, but entered 
either as participles with a prefix, or simply as 
adjectives. 

Of the first of these classes, above-cited, of the 
second, able-bodied, stands as an example; each 
being given, not because it is the best and the 
most characteristic, but because if was the first in 
alphabetical order. 

That there are no such verbs as abore-ciled and 
able-bodied is, | presume, granted. 

Above-cited, then, I have treated as the par- 
ticiple cited, with the adverb abore placed before 
it, or prefixed. 

Able-bodied, however, I cannot treat thus. I 
cannot call it the participle bodied, preceded by 
the adjective able. As an element of the compound 
able-bodied, and as a verb from which the par- 
ticiple bodied (as an element of the compound also), 
neither body nor bodied exists. 

This is what I mean to say in the Preliminary 
Remarks; and, though I submit that my mean- 
ing is evident from the context, I allow that the 
statement might advantageously have been made 
more explicitly. 

As to the main fact, I have, of course, recog- 
nised body as a separate verb, as will be seen in 
No. 111 (p. 251), which has long been out of the 


| printer’s hands ; whilst the consideration of the 


class at large, in which the word in question is 
but one out of many, takes up a large space of the 
permanent Preface. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Yours obediently, 
R. 8. LatHam. 


























SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S researches on the 
Absorption and Radiation of Heat by Gaseous 
Matter, the results of which were laid before the 
Royal Society on the17th inst. (and beforethe Royal 
Institution on the following evening), will take 
high tank—if not, indeed, the highest rank—among 
the scientific work of ourtime. Whether we judge 
by the mass of experiment which his memoir 
embodies ; the crucial manner in which he has 
patiently forced both atom and ether-wave to give 
up their secrets ; the firm foundation on which he 
has based his conclusions; or, finally, the con- 
clusions themselves,—his memoir must be looked 
upon as giving a good account of even five years 
of its author’s life. The following abstract deals 
only with the salient points of Professor Tyndall’s 
communication, we must refer to the memoir 
itself for the copious experimental data on which 
it is founded. 

Considered broadly, two substances, or two 
forms of substance, occupy the universe—the 
ordinary and tangible matter of that universe, 
and the intangible and mysterious ether in which 
that matter is immersed. ‘The Natural Philosophy 
of the future must mainly consist in the examina- 
tion of the relations of these two substances. The 
hope of being able to come closer to the origin of 
the ethereal waves, to get some experimental hold 
of the molecules whence issue the undulations of 
light and heat, has stimulated Professor Tyndall in 
his labours which have occupied him for the last 
five years ; and it is this hope, ratherthan the desire 
to multiply the facts already known regarding the 
action of radiant heat, which prompted his pre- 
sent investigation. 

He had already shown the enormous difficulties 
which exist between gaseous bodies, both as re- 
gards their power of absorbing and emitting 
radiant heat. When a gas is condensed to a 
liquid, or a liquid congealed to a solid, the mole- 
cules coalesce, and grapple with each other by forces 
which were insensible as long as the gaseous state 
was maintained. But, though the molecules are 
thus drawn together, the ether still surrounds 
them: hence, if the acts of radiation and absorp- 
tion depend on the individual molecules, they 
will assert their power even after the state of 
aggregation has been changed. If, on the con- 
trary, their mutual entanglement by the foree of 
cohesion be of paramount influence in the inter- 
ception and emission of radiant heat, then we 
may expect that liquids will exhibit a deportment 
towards radiant heat altogether different from 
that of the vapour from which they are derived. 

The first part of the present inquiry is devoted 
to an exhaustive examination of this que¢tion. 
The author employed twelve different liquids, and 
operated upon five different layers of each, which 
varied in thickness from 0°02 of an inch to 0°27 
of an inch. The liquids were enclosed, not in 
glass vessels, which would have materially modified 
the heat, but between plates of transparent 
rock-salt, which but slightly. affected the radia- 
tion. His source of heat throughout these 
comparative experiments consisted of a plati- 
num wire, raised to incandescence by an electric 
current of unvarying strength. The quan- 
tities of radiant heat absorbed and _trans- 
mitted by each of the liquids at the respective 
thicknesses were first determined. The vapours 
ofthese liquids were subsequently examined, the 
quantities of vapour employed being proportional 
to the quantities of liquid traversed by the radiant 
heat. The result of the comparison was that, for 
heat of the same qnality, the order of absorption 
of liquids and of their vapours are identical. 
There was no exception to this law; so that, to 
determine the position of a vapour as an absorber 
or radiator, it is only necessary to determine the 
position of its liquid. ’ 

This result proves that the state of aggregation, 
as far at all cvents as the liquid stage is con- 
cerned, is of altogether subordinate moment— 
a conclusion which will probably prove to be of 
cardinal moment in molecular physics. On 
one important and contested point it has a 
special bearing. If the position of a liquid as 
an absorber and radiator determine that of 
its vapour, the position of water fixes that 
of aqueous vapour. Water had been compared 
with other liquids in a multitude of experiments, 
and it was found that, as a radiant and as an 
absorbent, it transcends them all. Thus, for 
example, a layer of bisulphide of carbon 0°02 of an 
inch in thickness absorbs 6 per cent., and allows 
94 per cent. of the radiation from the red-hot 
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platinum spiral to pass through it ; benzol absorbs 
43 and transmits 57 per cent. of the same radia- 
tion; alcohol absorbs 67 and transmits 33 per 
cent., and alcohol stands at the head of all liquids 
except one in point of power as an absorber. 
The exception is water. A layer of this sub- 
stance, of the thickness above given, absorbs 81 
per cent., and permits only 19 per cent. of the 
radiation to pass through it. Had ho single 
experiment ever been made upon the vapour of 
water, we might infer with certainty from the 
deportment of the /iquid that, weight for weight, 
this vapour transcends all others in its power of 
absorbing and emitting fadiant heat. 

The relation of absorption and radiation to the 
chemical constitution of the radiant and absorbent 
substances was next briefly considered. For the 
first six substances in the list of those examined, 
the radiant and absorbent powers augment as the 
number of atoms in the compound molecule aug- 
ments. Thus, bisulphide of carbon has 3 atoms, 
chloroform 5, iodide of ethyl 8, benzol 12, and 
amylene 15 atoms in their respective molecules ; 
and the order of their powers as radiants and 
absorbents is that here indicated; bisulphide of 
carbon being the feeblest, and amylene the 
strongest of the six. Alcohol, however, excels 
benzol as an absorber, though it has but 9 atoms 
in its molecule; but, on the other hand, its mole- 
cule is rendered more complex by the introduction 
of a new element. Benzol contains carbon and 
hydrogen, while alcohol contains carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Thus, not only does the idea of 
multitude come into play in absorption and radia- 
tion—that of complexity must also be taken into 
account. The author directed the particular 
attention of chemists to the molecule of water; 
the deportment of this substance towards radiant 
heat being perfectly anomalous, if the chemical 
formula at present ascribed to it be correct. 

Sir William Herschel made the important dis- 
covery that, beyond the limits of the red end of 
the solar spectrum, rays of high heating power 
exist which are incompetent to excite vision. 
The author has examined the deportment of thoso 
rays towards certain bodies which are perfectly 
opaque to light. Dissolving iodine in the bisul- 
phide of carbon, he obtained a solution which 
entirely intercepted the light of the most brilliant 
flames, while to the extra-red rays of the spec- 
trum the same iodine was found to be perfectly 
diathermic. The transparent bisulphide which is 
highly pervious to the heat here employed exer- 
cised the same absorption as the opaque solution. 
A hollow prism filled with the opaque liquid was 
placed in the path of the beam from an electric 
lamp, the light spectrum was completely inter- 
cepted, but the heat spectrum was received upon 
a screen and could be there examined. Falling 
upon a thermo-electric pile, its presence was 
shown by the prompt deflection of even a coarse 
galvanometer. 

What, then, is the physical meaning of opacity 
and transparency as regards light and radiant 
heat? The luminous rays of the spectrum differ 
from the non-luminous ones simply in period. 
The sensation of light is excited by waves of ether 
shorter and more quickly recurrent than those 
which fall beyond the extreme red. But why 
should iodine stop the former and allow the latter 
to pass? The answer to this question no doubt 
is that the intercepted waves are those whose 
periods of recurrence coincide with the periods of 
oscillation possible to the atoms of the dissolved 
iodine. ‘The elastic forces which separated these 
atoms are such as to compel them to vibrate 
in definite periods, and, when these periods 
synchronise with those of the ethereal waves, 
the latter are absorbed. Briefly defined, then, 
transparency in liquids as well as in gases is 
synonymous with discord, while opacity is syno- 
nymous with accord between the periods of the 
waves of ether and those of the molecules of the 
body on which they inpinge. All ordinary trans- 
parent and colourless substances owe their trans- 
parency to the discord which exists between the 
oscillating periods of their molecules and those of 
the waves of the whole visible spectrum. The 
general discord of the vibrating periods of the 
molecules of compound bodies with the light- 
giving waves of the spectrum may be inferred 
from the prevalence of the property of trans- 
parency in compounds, while their greater har- 
mony with the extra-red periods is to be in- 
ferred from their opacity to the extra-red 
rays. Water illustrates this transparency and 
opacity in the most striking manner. It is highly 
transparent to the luminous rays, which demon- 
strates the incompetency of its molecules to oscil- 
late in the periods which excite vision. It is as 
highly opaque to the extra-red undulations, which 
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proves the synchronism of its periods with those 
of the longer waves. 

If, then, to the radiation from any source water 
shows itself to be eminently or perfectly epee, 
it is a proof that the molecules whence the radia- 
tion emanates must oscillate in what may be 
called extra-red periods. Let us apply this test 
to the radiation from a flame of hydrogen. This 
flame consists mainly of incandescent aqueous 
vapour, the temperature of which, as calculated by 
Bunsen, is 3259° C., so that, if transmission avg- 
ment with temperature, we may expect the radia- 
tion from this ilame to be copiously transmitted 
by the water. While, however, a layer of the 
bisulphide of carbon 0:07 of an inch in thickness 


| transmits 72 per cent. of the incident radiation, 


and every other liquid examined transmits more 
or less of the heat, a layer of water of the above 
thickness is entirely opaque to the radiation from 
the flame. Thus we establish aécord between the 
periods of the molecules of cold water and those of 
aqueous vapour at a temperature of 3259° C. But 
the periods of water have already been preved to 
be extra-red—hence those of the hydrogen flame 
must be extra-red also. The absorption by dry 
air of the heat emitted by a platinum spiral raised 
to incandescence by electricity was found to be 
insensible, while that by the ordinary tendried air 
was 6 per cent. Substituting for the platinum 
spiral a hydrogen flame, the absorption by dry air 
still remained insensible, while that of the undried 
air rose to 20 per cent. of the entire radiation. 
The temperature of the hydrogen flame was, as 
stated, 3259° C.; that of the aqueous vapour of 
the air was 20° C. Suppose, then, the temperature 
of aqueous vapour to rise from 20° C. to 8259° C., 
we must conclude that the augmentation of tem- 
perature is applied to an increase of amplitude, 
and not to the introduction of periods of quicker 
recurrence into the radiation. 

The part played by aqueous vapour in the 
economy of nature is far more wonderful than 
hitherto supposed. ‘To nourish the vegetation of 
the earth the actinic and luminous rays of the 
sun must penetrate our atmosphere ; and to such 
rays aqueous vapour is eminently transparent. 
The violet and the extra-violet rays pass through 
it with freedom. ‘To protect vegetation from 
destruetive chills the terrestrial rays must be 
checked in their transit towards stellar space ; and 
this is accomplished by the aqueous vapour dif- 
fused through the air. This substance is the great 
moderator of the carth’s temperatare, bringing its 
extremes into proximity, and obviating contrasts 
between day and night which would render life 
insupportable. But we can advance beyond this 
general statement, now that we know the radia- 
tion fromaqueous vapour is intercepted, in a special 
degree, by water, and, reciprocally, the radiation 
froin water by aqueous vapour; for it follows from 
this that the very act of nocturnal refrigeration 
which produces the condensation of aqueous 
yapour upon the surface of the earth—giving, as 
it were, a varnish of liquid water to that surface— 
imparts to terrestrial radiation that particular 
character which disqualifies it from passing through 
the earth’s atmosphere and losing itself in space. 

And here we come to a question in molecular 
physies which at the present moment oceupies the 
attention of able and distinguished men. By 
allowing the violet and extra-violet rays of the 
spectrum to fall upon sulphate of quinine and 
other substances Professor Stokes has changed the 
periods of those rays. Attempts have been made 
to produce a similar result at the other end of the 
spectrum—to convert the extra-red periods into 
periods competent to excite vision—but hitherto 
without success. Suchachange of period, Professor 
Tyndall believes, occurs when a platinum wire is 
heated to whiteness by ahydrogen flame. In this 
common experiment there is an actual breaking up 
of long periods into short ones—a true rendering 
of unvisual periods visual. The change of refrangi- 
bility here effected differs from that of Professor 
Stokes: firstly, by its being in the opposite diree- 
tion—that is, from lower to higher ; and, secondly, 
in the circumstance that the platinum is heated by 
the collision of the molecules of aqueous vapour, 
and before their heat has assumed the radiant 
form. But it cannot be doubted that the same 
effect would be produced by radiant heat of the 
same periods, provided the motion of the ether 
could be rendered sufliciently intense. The effect 
in principle is the same, whether we consider the- 
platinum wire to be struck by a particle of aqueous 
vapour oscillating at a certain rate, or by a particle 
of ether oscillating at the same rate. 

By plunging a platinum wire into a hydrogen 
flame we cause it to glow, and thus introduce 
shorter periods into the radiation. ‘These, as 
already stated, are in discord with water; hence 
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we should infer that the transmission wie 

water will be more copious when the wire is in the 

flame that when it is absent. Experiment proves 
this conclusion to be true. Water from being 
opaque opens 4 passage to6 per cent. of theradiation 
from the flame and spiral. A thin plate of colour- 
less glass, moreover, transmitted 58 per cent. of 
the radiation from the hydrogen flame ; but, when 
the flame and spiral were employed, 78 per cent. of 
the heat was transmitted. Foran alcohol flame 
Knoblauch and Melloni found glass to be less 
transparent than for the same flame with a plati- 
num spiral immersed in it; but Melloni afterwards 
showed that the result was not general—that black 
glass and black mica were decidedly more dia- 
thermic to the radiation from the pure alcohol 
flame. The reason for this is now obvious. Black 
mica and black glass owe their blackness to the 
carbon diffused through them. This carbon, as 
proved by Melloni, is in some measure tranparent 
to the extra-red rays, and Professor Tyndall 
had succeeded in transmitting between 40 and 
50 per cent. of the radiation from a hydrogen 
flame through a layer of carbon sufficient to inter- 
cept the light of the most brilliant flames. The 
products of combustion of the alcohol flame are 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapour, the heat of 
which is almost wholly extra-red. For this radia- 
tion, then, the carbon is in a considerable degree 
transparent, while, for the radiation from the 

latinum spiral, it is in a great measure opaque. 

y the introduction of the platinum wire, there- 
fore, the transparency of the pure glass and the 
opacity of its carbon were simultaneously aug- 
mented ; but the augmentation of opacity exceeded 
that of transparency, and a difference in favour of 
opacity remained. 

No more striking or instructive illustration of 
the influence of coincidence could be adduced than 
that furnished by the radiation from a carbonic 
oxide flame. Here the product of combustion is 
carbonic acid; and on the radiation from this 
flame even the ordinary carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere exerts a powerful effect. A quantity 
of the gas, only one-thirtieth of an atmosphere in 
density, contained in a polished brass tube four 
feet long, intercepted fifty per cent. of the radia- 
tien from the carbonic oxide flame. For the heat 
emitted by solid sources olifiant gas is an incom- 
parably more powerful absorber than carbonic 
acid ; in fact, for such heat the latter substance, 
with one exception, is the most feeble absorber to 
be found among the compound gases. For the 
radiation from the hydrogen flame, moreover, 
olefiant gas possesses twice the absorbent power 
of carbonic acid, but for the radiation from the 
carbonic oxide flame, at a common tension of one 
inch of mercury, while carbonic acid absorbs fifty 
og cent., olefiant gas absorbs only twenty-four. 

hus we establish the coincidence of period be- 
tween carbonic acid at a temperature of 20° C, 
and carbonic acid at a temperature over 3000° C., 
the periods of oscillation of both the incandescent 
and the cold gas belonging to the extra-red portion 
of the spectrum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks and 
experiments how impossible it is to examine the 
effect of temperature on the transmission of heat 
if different sources of heat be employed. Through- 
out such an examination the same oscillating 
atoms ought to be retained. The heating of a 
platinum spiral by an electric current enables us 
to do this, while varying the temperature between 
the widest possible limits. Their comparative 
opacity to the extra-red rays shows the general 
accord of the oscillating periods of our series of 
vapours with those of the extra-red undulations. 
Hence, by gradually heating a platinum wire 
from darkness up to whiteness, we gradually 
augment the discord between it and our vapours, 
and must therefore augment the transparency of 
the latter. Experiment entirely confirms this 
conclusion. Formic ether, for example, absorbs 
45 per cent. of the radiation from a platinum 
spiral heated to barely visible redness ; 32 per 
cent. of the radiation from the same spiral at a red 
heat ; 26 per cent. of the radiation from a white- 
hot spiral, and only 21 per cent. when the spiral 
is brought near its point of fusion. Remarkable 
cases of inversion as to transparency occurred in 
these experiments. For barely visible redness 
formic ether is more opaque than sulphuric; for a 
bright red heat both are equally transparent, while, 
for a white heat, and still more for a nearly fusing 
temperature, sulphuric ether is more opaque than 
formic. This result gives us a clear view of the 
relationship of the two substances to the lumini- 
ferous ether. As we introduce waves of shorter 
period the sulphuric augments most rapidly in 
opacity ; that is to say, its accord with the shorter 
waves is greater than that of the formic. Hence 





we may infer that the molecules of formic ether 
oscillate, on the whole, more slowly than those of 
sulphuric ether. 

When the source of heat was a Leslie’s cube 
filled with boiling water and coated with lamp- 
black, the opacity of formic ether in comparison 
with sulphuric was very decided. With this 
source also the position of chloroform as regards 
iodide of methyl was inverted. For a white-hot 
spiral, the absorption of chloroform vapour being 
10 per cent., that of iodide of methyl is 16; with 
the blackened cube as source the absorption by 
chloroform is 22 per cent., while that by the iodide 
of methyl is only 19. This inversion is not the 
result of temperature merely ; for, when a platinum 
wire, heated to the temperature of boiling water, 
was employed as a source, the iodide was the 
most powerful absorber. All the experiments 
hitherto made go to prove that from heated lamp- 
black an emission takes place which synchronises 
in an especial manner with chloroform. For 
the cube at 100° C., coated with lampblack, 
the absorption by chloroform is more than 
three times that by bisulphide of carbon; for 
the radiation from the most luminous portion 
of a gas-flame the absorption by chloroform 
is also considerably in excess of that by bisulphide 
of carbon; while$for the flame of a Bunsen’s burner, 
from which the incandescent carbon particles are 
removed by the free admixture of air, the absorp- 
tion by bisulphide of carbon is nearly twice that by 
chloroform. The removal of the incandescent 
carbon particles more than doubled in this instance 
the relativetransparency of the chloroform. Test- 
ing, moreover, the radiation from various parts of 
the same flame, it was found that for the blue base 
of the flame the bisulphide was the most opaque, 
while for all the other portions of the flame the 
chloroform was most opaque. For the radiation 
from a very small gas-flame, consisting of a blue 
base and a small white top, the bisulphide was 
also most opaque, and its opacity very decidedly 
exceeded that of the chloroform when the flame of 
bisulphide of carbon was employed as a source. 
Comparing the radiation from a Leslie’s cube 
coated with isinglass with that froma similar cube 
coated with lampblack, at a common temperature 
of 100° C., it was found that, out of eleven vapours, 
all but one absorbed the radiation from the isin- 
glass most fpowerfully; the single exception was 
chloroform. It may be remarked that, whenever, 
through a change of source, the position of a 
vapour as an absorber of radiant heat was altered, 
the position of the liquid from which the vapour 
was derived was changed in the same manner. 

It is still a point of ditference between eminent 
investigators whether radiant heat, up to a tempe- 
rature of 100° C., is monochromatic or not. Some 
affirm this ; some deny it. A long series of experi- 
ments has enabled Prof. Tyndall to state that pro- 


‘bably no two substances at a temperature of 100° 


C. emit heat of the same quality. The heat 
emitted by isinglass, for example, is different from 
that emitted by lampblack, and the heat emitted 
by cloth, or paper, differs from both. It is also 
a subject of discussion whether rock-salt is equally 
diathermic to all kinds of calorific rays. The 
differences affirmed to exist by one investigator 
being ascribed by others to differences of incidence 
from the various sources employed. MM. de la 
Provostaye and Desains maintain the former view, 
Melloni and M. Knoblauch maintain the latter. 
The question was examined by the author without 
changing anything but the temperature of the 
source. Its size, distance, and surroundings re- 
mained the same, and the experiments proved that 
rock-salt shares, in some degree, the defect of all 
other substances ; it is not perfectly diathermic, 
and it is more opaque to the radiation from a 
barely visible spiral than to that from a white-hot 
one. 

The author devotes a section of his memoir to 
the relation of radiation to conduction. Defining 
radiation, internal as well as external, as the com- 
munication of motion from the vibrating mole- 
cules to the ether, he arrives, by theoretic reason- 
ing, at the conclusion that the best radiators 
ought to pfove the worst conductors. A broad 
consideration of the subject shows at once the 
general harmony of the conclusion with observed 
facts. Organic substances are all excellent radia- 
tors; they are also extremely bad conductors. 
The moment we pass from the metals to their 
compounds we pass from a series of good con- 
ductors to bad ones, and from bad radiators to 
good ones. Water, among liquids, is probably 
the worst conductor; it is the best radiator. 
Silver, among solids, is the best conductor; it is 
the worst radiator. In the excellent researches of 


MM. de la Provostaye and Desains the author 
finds a striking illustration of what he regards as 
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a natural law; that those molecules which trans- 
fer the greatest amount of motion to the ether, or 
in other words, radiate most powerfully, are the 
least competent to communicate motion to each 
other, or, in other words, to conduct with facility. 








THE MUSICAL SCALE IN THEORY AND 
IN PRACTICE. 


ie a recent report of the Royal Society will 
be found an abstract of a paper, by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, on a Perfect Musical Scale. The 
public generally, and, we might almost say, the 
great majority of practical musicians, are so little 
acquainted with the aim and scope of such inves- 
tigations, and are therefore so much inclined to 
treat them as visionary, or even impossible, that 
it may be worth while to show that in music, as 
well as in other arts, correct practice is inseparable 
from correct theory. ‘To most persons the piano- 
forte is an instrument with a heaven-descended 
scale. They attach no meaning to the tones C, 
D, E, &e., except as furnished by their own in- 
strument when “ properly” tuned. They are not 
aware that no two tuners ever produced the same 
series of sounds in tuning a piano—nay, that no 
one tuner ever tuned two pianos in succession 
from the same fork which would be in tune to- 
gether. 

Tuners certainly have vague notions of what 
the relations of the tones should be, but they 
have (at least in England) no means of realiz- 
ing these conceptions, no means of producing 
the required tones with certainty, and, from never 
having knowingly heard them, no means of re- 
cognising them when produced. In fact, the 
scale of the piano is all artificial, all false, all con- 
ventional, all compromise. The ear is totally 
unable to judge when a tone is right or when it is 
wrong, except by means of the very little under- 
stood phenomenon of beats, to be presently 
noticed, which it is extremely difficult to apply to 
such an instrument, and which, perhaps, not a 
hundred people in the world know how to apply 
with any chance of success. 

Is it- then possible to have another scale ? 
What are the tests of a “true” scale? What 
is its aim? How can it be produced? Is 
it practical, or, rather, is it more practical 
than the intended pianoforte scale? What is 
the intention of the latter scale ; why was it 
used, and how can it be produced? These are 
questions which cannot be fully answered in the 
brief space ofan article like the present. It must 
suffice to say generally, that not only is a true 
scale possible, but that good quartett players on 
stringed instruments, good trombonists and horn- 
ists, and good singers, invariably and naturally 
produce it, and that it is only by dint of painful 
torturing of their instruments, their voices, and 
their ears that they can succeed in producing any 
other. Catalani declared that singers should all 
learn the violin and sing from it alone, as the use 
of a piano only spoiled the voice. This was be- 
cause a true scale can be most readily produced 
on the violin, the open strings of which are always 
tuned in true fifths, and are therefore, with 
one exception, never in tune with a piano. 

Now it seems to have been presumed that, as the 
number of tones producible on the violin is abso- 
lutely unlimited, the number of tones required in 
music played in a true scale would be also unli- 
mited, and therefore impossible on instruments 
with a finite number of fixed tones. Hence it 
was thought necessary to make a selection of such 
tones as were most required; and this proving 
unsuccessful, to make a compromise and produce 
tones not belonging to the true scale at all, but 
differing only slightly from the true notes. How 
to make this compromise (termed temperament, a 
word which only means “a method of tuning”) 
was a great difficulty. More than a hundred dif- 
ferent plans were proposed, but it may be safely 
said that none has ever been strictly carried out, 
at least in this country. The contest lies finally 
between two very distinct plans—the organ, or 
unequal, and the pianoforte, or equal, tempera- 
ments. The latter has gained the day; for all 
German organs, and many English and French 
organs, are now tuned in what is intended to be 
the equal temperament, but a real equal tempera- 
ment has probably never been produced, except by 
the process and instruments of the late organist 
and silk manufacturer Heinrich Scheibler of Cre- 
feld, near Diisseldorf, some account of which may 
be seen in a shilling pamphlet by Wehrhan, to 
which the reader is Dn for particulars. The 
next nearest approach to an equal temperament— 
but far inferior in accuracy toScheibler’s—has been 
attained by Delsarte’s ingenious “Guide-Accord,” 
obtainable at M. Buzin’s, 112, Rue Richelieu, at 
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Paris,and especially adapted tothe piano, as Scheib- 
ler’s process isto theorgan. But thisequal tempera- 
ment, or, at any rate, such imitations of it as can 
be heard in England, although endurable on the 
piano, is almost painful on the organ, and still 
worse on the harmonium, for reasons which will 
soon appear ; and it is disgraceful—the term is not 
too strong—to all other instrumentalists who can 
produce a true scale to submit to the yoke im- 
posed upon them by this necessarily most imper- 
fect, although convenient and sweet-toned, instru- 
ment, om which no tone can be prolonged, on 
which therefore no harmonies can be properly 
appreciated, and every tone of which is compro- 
mised, even when heard alone, by the almost in- 
evitable want of unison among the strings which 
produce it. ‘It is impossible,’ says Scheibler, a 
sincere advocate of equal temperament, “to con- 
ceive the effect of a really mathematically true 
chord when it has not been heard. I keep one to 
compare with the others. Every one that hears 
it expresses his joy and surprise at this delightful 
purity.” 

Now whence does this pleasure arise? What 
combinations of tones will produce it; what 
will not? These questions were never satisfac- 
torily answered till the appearance of Professor 
Helmholtz’s great work on the Sensations of 
Tone (“ Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen”’), 
published last year ; but their solution lies at the 
root of all music. When a musical sound is pro- 
duced, each particle of air through which it 
passes moves over a certain distance and returns to 
its place, and continues to do so as long as the 
sound is heard, occupying the same length of time 
for each such excursion, or double vibration. 
The acuteness and gravity of the sound depend 
upon the greater or less velocity of its motion. 
The number of double vibrations performed in a 
second, therefore, measures, and may be called the 

itch of atone. The pitch is practically never 
ies than 32, and rarely more than 2048. If we 
set out on a line distances proportional to the 
time, and perpendicularly to it distances propor- 
tional to the distance of the particle of air at those 
times from its position of rest, and join the ex- 
tremities of the latter, we obtain the well-known 
wave curve. This is the case when a simple sound 
is heard. But, practically, in almost all cases, the 
curve representing the motion of a particle of air 
is extremely different from this, and presents occa- 
sional jagged angles, and great elevations and 
depressions. Now Prof. G. S. Ohm has shown 
mathematically that all such curves, however 
distorted, may be compounded of a certain number 
of curves of the first kind, when the velocity of 
vibrations are respectively as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
so on, and the excursions themselves are exceed- 
ingly minute, by taking the (mathematical) sum 
of the excursions at any time for the length of the 
perpendicular. This would amount to saying 
that, mathematically, we should expect to hear 
in such cases, not one simple tone, but a succes- 
sion of tones the pitches of which are as 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and so on. 

Prof. Helmholtz has established that we really 
do hear such a succession of sounds when a 
tone is produced on any musical instrument. 
That is, when such a disturbance is given to 
the air, although the motion of each particle 
of air is simple and single, the ear resolves 
it into those motions of which it could be mathe- 
matically compounded, and, in consequence, hears, 
not one, but many simple tones simultaneously. 
The tone 1 may be called the primary; and the 
other tones its harmonics. Prof. Helmholtz next 
showed that what is called the quality or timbre 
of a musical tone arises from the number and 
force of the sensible harmonics which accompany 
the primary. He has even followed outa sugges- 
tion of Prof. Wheatstone, and proved that our 
spoken vowels are absolutely only qualities of tone; 
and he has succeeded in reproducing them by 
combining the simple tones which represent the 
harmonics to which they are due. Now suppose 
twoprimary tones, each accompanied by harmonics, 
sound together, and that their relative pitches are 1 
and 2; then, including the harmonics, we hear two 
series of tones, whose pitches are as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
&e.,and 2,4, 6,8,10,12,&c. Hence the even harmo- 
nicsaremuch strengthened ; the higher harmonics, 
which would have been scarcely heara to accom- 
pany the lower primary, are made distinct; and the 
quality of the tone is completely changed. This is 
the explanation of the wonderful effect produced by 
male and female voices singing in unison (as it is 
wrongly called). Similarly, if the primary pitches 
were 1 and 3, or 1 and 4, or 1, 2, 3, and 4, and so 
on, we should get different qualities, but the 
original deep primary tone would remain the same. 
Next, sound two primaries together whose pitches 








are as 2and 3. We hear the two groups of tones 
whose pitches are as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, &., and 3, 
6, 9,12, 15, &. ; so that every third harmonic of the 
first coincides with, and is reinforced by, every 
second harmonic of the second. But this is not 
all; other tones, whose pitches are as 2, 4, 8, 10, 
&e., and 3, 9, 15, &c., which do not coincide, are 
also heard. What is the result? Take two simple 
tones produced by holding tuning-forks in vibra- 
tion before tubes of air which will resound to 
their tones ;—a common 2-oz. phial may be readily 
tuned by pouring in about half an inch of water 
to form a resonance tube for the ordinary C tun- 
ing-fork, whose pitch is about 512. Use two C 
forks and the same tube; flatten one fork by 
sticking a minute piece of beeswax at the ex- 
tremity of one prong. Instead of hearing a single 
continuous tone, we hear a succession of loud 
sounds and silences, known as beats. ‘The greaterthe 
difference of pitch the quicker the beats, which soon 
become too fast to count, but can be distinctly 
recognised even when as many as 120 or 130 ina 
second, 

These beats are the source of all disson- 
ance. Whenever they occur they destroy, to a 
greater or less extent, the repose and sweetness of 
music, although they are desirable occasionally 
as a bitter to render the after sweetness more 
palatable. They are most annoying when recurring 
from 10 to 30 times in asecond; but, as they 
become more rapid, they become less disagreeable, 
unless they are so powerful as to create a scream. 
If the ratio of the pitches of two simple tones is 
greater than 5:6, the beats are more or less 
audible ; below that they cannot be traced, and 
even at that point it is difficult to perceive them, 
and the ratios 6:7, 7: 8, are not unpleasant in the 
higher octaves. ‘The number of beats in a second 
is the difference between the pitches of the simple 
tones producing them. As compound tones con- 
sist of many simple tones, each pair of simple 
tones may beat if their ratio is greater than 5: 6. 
Now, recurring to the case when the primaries, 
whose pitches are as 2:3, are sounded together, 
the harmonics, whose pitches are as 3:4, do not 
beat, because 3: 4 is less than 5:6; but the har- 
monics, whose pitches are as 8:9, will beat, and 
the beats will be audible if they are sufficiently 
slow. Let the primaries be the tones of the two 
lowest open strings on a violoncello, the pitches of 
which may be taken as 64 and 96. Then the real 
pitches of the tones heard when these are sounded 
together are 64, 128, 192, 256, &c., and 96, 192, 
278, &. The tones of the pitch 192 coincide— 
the tone of the pitch 128 is heard without a beat; 
but, as 278 less 256 is 16, the tones whose pitches 
are 278 and 256 will occasion 16 beats in 
a second, making the result dissonant, although 
the ratio of the primaries 2 : 3 is so very simple, 
and the consonance is usually reckoned perfect—it 
is really perfect when played two octaves higher, 
as the beats, being then 64in a second, and much 
weaker, are entirely covered by the lower tones. 
For the beats in this case do not give rise to 
silences. The lower tones, whose pitches are 64, 
96, 128, and the two tones whose pitch is 192, 
together with several higher tones, are heard 
throughout ; the beats therefore assume the form 
of a wabble like 00-ah-00-ah-o0-ah. On a power- 
ful harmonium or bass concertina they are dis- 
agreeably prominent, and make the chord really 
dissonant. The effect of sounding primaries with 
the pitches 64 and 80, which are as 4 : 5, is still 
worse ; and hence this interval of a major third, 
sung by bass voices, really is, as it was long con- 
sidered, dissonant, although in higher pitches it 
is very fine and rich. 

Another effect of sounding two simple tones 
simultaneously must be noted. When they 
are very loud, the excursions of the air are 
too large to admit of the strict application of 
Ohm’s law, and consequently numerous other 
tones besides the harmonics are heard. These 
have been termed grave harmonics, but the expres- 
sion is incorrect, as they are frequently more acute 
than one or both of the simple tones which pro- 
duce them. The only kinds which are musically 
important are the differential tones, the pitch of 
which is the difference of the pitches of the two 
primary tones; and, as this is precisely the same 
as the number of beats, these differential tones were 
wrongly attributed to the beats supposed to have 
become too fast to be heard. But, in point of 
fact, it is quite possible to hear both beats and 
differential tones at once, the former producing a 
harsh shrill effect, the latter a peculiarly pene- 
trating hum, much like the noise of a distant 
threshing machine, or the resonance inside a Han- 
som cab in quick motion. These differential tones 
arising from the harmonics may also produce 
beats and dissonances, and have a remarkable 
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effect on the beauty of chords in different posi- 
tions. Hence the effect of consonance depends 
on the uninterrupted continuity of tone, and the 
effect of dissonance on the interruptions or ine- 
qualities of tone due to the sounding together of 
simple tones (such as the harmonics of primaries), 
whose pitches bear to each other a ratio greater 
than 5: 6, and less than 1:1. This restriction 
is the physiological explanation of the beauty of 
low ratios. 

There is only space to add a few words of 
application. In the ordinary tempered scales, 
instead of having primaries with pitches as 
2:3,4:5,&c., the pitches of the primaries are 
intended to be, aud may be, considered as 2 : 2°997, 
4: 5°04, &e.—the consequence of which is that no 
audible harmonics coincide, but those which ought 
to coincide beat audibly. For example,commencing 
at middle c, and supposing its pitch to be 256, the 
tempered fifth cg, beats (exclusively of the dif- 
ferential tones) 0°86 times, the tempered major 
third ce, beats 10°16 times, and the tempered 
minor third eg, beats 18°39 times in a second, 
and twice as often in the octave above. This 
shows the necessarily dissonant effect of all tem- 
perament. To this we must add the fact that all 
the differential tones will be dissonant. Now, on 
the piano, where the harmonics above the fifth 
are scarcely audible, and where, the tone dies 
rapidly away, these beats can scarcely be heard, 
except at the moment of percussion, and the dif- 
ferential tones may be considered as non-existent. 
Hence the suitability of equal temperament to the 
pianoforte. But, on the organ, the tones are 
sufliciently powerful and sustained, and the har- 
monics in many stops sufficiently distinct to make 
the beats of the major and minor thirds, and the 
erroncous differential tones unhappily prominent, 
when not drowned by the overpowering noise in 
which organists are too apt to shroud music. On 
the harmonium and concertina, where the har- 
monics are very numerous and powerful, and, 
especially in the upper tones, the excursions of 
the vibrators are by no means small, the tempered 
major and minor thirds are positively painful, and 
the differential tones in the upper octaves sound 
almost as if some one were intentionally playing 
another instrument out of tune at the same time. 
But, on organ, harmonium, or concertina, justly 
intoned fifths and thirds, in the middle and upper 
octaves, are perfectly free from beats, consonant 
and charming. In the true scale C, D, E, F, G, 
A, B,c, d,e, f, we have the pitches of F'and e, 
Cand G, G and d, A and e, EF and 34, all as 2:3; 
the pitches of Cand 2, Fand 4A, G and B, as 
4:5; and the pitches of # and G, 4 and ec, as 
5:6. These are termed fifths, major thirds and 
minor thirds respectively. But Band / are not 
as 2:3, but as 2:428 x 3, or 433 x 2:3, and 
the interval is dissonant. Again, D and A are 
not as 2:3, but as 2:2° x 3; and this interval is 
still more dissonant than the former. Also, D 
and Fare not as 5:6, buf as 5:32 x 6; and this 
interval is also dissonant. Hence the necessity 
of introducing four new tones, #’ sharp, B flat, 
acute A, and grave D, when it is required to 
make these intervals perfect, a necessity which 
arises in what is termed modulation. 

The number and pitch of all the new tones 
thus required, and the mode of producing them 
in whole or in part on instruments with fixed 
tones, form the subject of Mr. Ellis’s paper, to the 
abstract of which the reader is referred for more 
precise information. 








FERTILIZATION OF THE ORCHID 
POGONIA OPHIOGLOSSOIDES. 


MONG the communications which have recently 
A occupied the attention of the Boston Natural 
History Society, one by Mr. 8S. H. Scudder, “ On 
the Structure of Pogonia ophioglossoides Nutt.,” is 
of great interest, the more so as Mr. Darwin’s work 
“On the Fertilization of Orchids” is, doubtless, 
still fresh in the minds of our botanical readers. 
This paper, moreover, chimes in admirably with 
Mr. Darwin’s volume, as the plant belongs to the 
only group of orchids of which he has given no 
account. 

Mr. Scudder, in his description of the plant, 
remarks :—“ The flower is thrust out at nearly right 
angles to the upright stem, the column being a little 
raised from the horizontal ; the labellum is spatu- 
late, heavily crested and fringed, the distal half 
depending somewhat ; the shicld-shaped, stigmatic 
surface is situated at the upper front portion of 
the column, which is surmounted by a pretty deep 
clinandrum, with an elevated, jagged border ; and 
to the hind part of this, the curiously-shaped, 
auriculated anther is attached as a lid by a narrow, 
elastic hinge, which compels the anther-lid to 
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ly seated in the clinandrum, whose 
thin, edges border it on every side. Upon 
the under surface of the anther-lid, as it thus lies, 
are situated the two bunches of pollen, confluent, 
forming 1 prominent oval mass; they are not 
linia, that is, they have no caudicle and dise, 
ut are only pollen-masses, completely sessile, 
which a slight touch may remove. The thin edges 
of the clinandrum do not border the anther-lid 
ually on every side, for, if it were so, the raising 
of the lid would brush the prominent pollen- 
masses against the front edge, causing the pollen 
to fall useless into the bottom of the pit, and thus 
render the plant self-destructive; to obviate this, 
the edge of the clinandrum in front is hollowed 
and thrust forward slightly, leaving sufficient room 
for the passage of the pollen-masses at the raising 
of the lid ; the resulting space is not, however, left 
completely open, but, as if to prevent the ac- 
cidental removal! of the pollen-masses, the lower 
front edge of the anther-lid is furnished with a row 
or fringe of clongated papille, quite effectively 
closing the opening. So by this means, although 
the masses of pollen and the stigmatic surface are 
in close contiguity, they are entirely prevented by 
the exact structure and sculpture of the parts of 
the flower from ever coming in contact with one 
another, except through foreign aid; for the pollen- 
masses are seen to be completely packed away in a 
deep pit, pressed down by a ponderous lid, whose 
elacti> hinge will not allow its elevation without 
considerable force: and, should a portion of the 
pollen escape by any possibility through the 
opening in front, really effectually closed by the 
fringe, it would drop, not upon the stigmatic sur- 
face, but = the labellum, opposite to it. 

“ By what means does an insect effect the 
fertilization of this plant?” Mr. Scudder then 
asks, and remarks, “its probable action may 
be readily and successfully imitated. Flying to 
the flower intent upon its sweets, it would alight 
upon the labellum, and, creeping in, would strike 
its head and back first against the protruding 


remain d 


anther-lid, only pressing it down more tightly, | 


effecting nothing, and then against the stigmatic 
surface. ‘The passage into the flower is narrow, 
allowing no room for anything but a very small 
insect to turn round in, so that no sooner does the 
insect withdraw itself backward than the top of 
the back and of the head striking, as it almost 
infallibly must, against the front of the anther-lid 
(which at its upper portion projects forward some- 
what, in order the more readily to catch the passing 
head), raises it more and more with its continued 
withdrawal, rolling the outer and under surface of 
the lid against the upper and front portion of the 
head of the insect till it has passed, when the lid 
snaps back to its original position, leaving the 

Hen-masses adhering to the upper portion of the 

ront of the insect’s head ;—or, if only a portion of 

the pollen be removed, the lid, being closed again, 
is ready for the services of the next visitor. The 
insect flies fo another flower, and, striking with 
the top of the head plump against the viscid stig- 
matic surface, leaves the pollen glued to it, and 
thus fertilization is insured. 

“ There are several minor points of structure in 
the plant, all seeming to aid in this special mode 
of fertilization through the agency of insects. The 
prominence of the front of the anther-lid has 
already been referred to; besides this, the fringe 
upon the under edge of the lid in front is directed 
slightly outward, and may assist by becoming 
entangled or interlocked in the hairs of the retreat- 
ing insect, and more surely effect the raising of the 
lid; the edges of the column on either side of the 


stigmatic surface Project outward a little, making 
e 


a shallow channel for the better guidance of the 
insect towatd it; and it does not seetn too fanciful 
to suppose that the heavy beard upon the label- 
lum, through which the insect must pass with 
difficulty, may catise it to walk through it, as it 
were, oni tiptoe, in order to raise its abdomen high 
above the obstacle, and therefore to strike more 
surely the stigmatic surface on entering and the 


anther-lid on retiring. There is, besides, another 


curious fact: on raising the lid, it will be seen that 
it does not open altogether as we should expect it, 
but is thrust forward a little, apparently through 
some elasticity of the hinge, so that the pollen- 
masses, when the lid is partially open, are found 
to reach a position nearly as far forward as the 
projecting front of the lid did when closed, although 
on the removal of the pressure it will revert to its 
original position ; this again seems to lend its aid 
in the same direction. 
“Out of nine flowers examined on the first of 
August at the White Mountains, N. H., seven 
both pollen-masses and stigmatic surface in- 


tact; the other two had stigmatic 
stheared with pollen, and the pollen- 


surface 
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masses, in one wholly, in the other partially, 
removed. The plant very generally has but a 
single flower, so that, by what has been stated, 
it will be seen that, with rare exceptions, no 
plant is ever fertilized by its own poilen. It is 
stated by Professor Gray in his Manual of Botany 
that the Arethusie, to which group Pogonia 
belongs, all have the fertile anther, like a lid 
over the column, and that this lid after a time is 
deciduous ; it may be questioned on this account 
whether it might not here prove to be directly 
capable of self-fertilization ; but, in one of the 
plants examined, in which the pollina had been 
removed, the stigmatic surface smeared with pol- 
len, and the petals of the flower quite withered, 
the lid still remained, and no loss of elasticity 
in the hinge was noticed, so that the anther pro- 
bably does not fall off till a period subsequent 
to the fertilization of the plant. In another 
plant not yet showing any signs of decay, where 
the pollen had been partially removed, that which 
remained was much discoloured, and even seemed 
to show signs of decay, as if but a temporary 
exposure to the atmosphere were injurious to it. 

“This orchid agrees more nearly with Dendro- 
bium chrysanthum than with any other mentioned 
by Darwin, but differs peculiarly from that in 
altogether wanting a rostellum,* a second of the 
characteristic features shared by most orchids 
which is wanting in this plant, the pollinia being 
the first. By noticing the peculiar action of the 
anther-lid in Dendrobium, resulting mainly from 
the remarkable elasticity of the hinge of the lid 
(or filament of the anther), we may understand 
better the structure of the same parts in Pogonia, 
and shall discover in the slight projection of its 
opening anther-lid that which, attaining its de- 
velopment in Dendrobium, forms so remarkable 
and important feature in its economy.” 





KLEBS ON THE CHANGES OF FORM OF 
MAMMALIAN BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 


HE Centralblatt fiir die Medicinischen Wissen- 
schaften of the 5th ultimo contains an im- 
portant paper by Dr. Klebs, assistant at the Patho- 
logical Institute at Berlin, on “The Changes of Form 
of the Red Blood-Corpuscles in Mammalia.” Dr. 
Klebs finds that, when the disk-shaped blood-cor- 
puscles, which are found joined together in so-called 
rouleaux in the cooled blood of dead animals, are 
heated to the temperature of the body, care being 
taken to prevent evaporation, the following change 
of shape takes place. The substance of the cor- 
puscle begins to accumulate at one part of the 
margin, and the outline of the corresponding 
14 seer part becomes flattened and afterwards 
indented. The substance then generally accumu- 
lates more strongly at the ends caused by the 
indentation; hard protuberances (zacken, Dr. 
Klebs calls them) are found, which project over 
the margin, and a broader protuberance is often 
formed first, and therf divides into two smaller 
ones. This process is repeated over the whole of 
the dise of the blood-corpusele, which thus be- 
comes quadrangular, or, more frequently, penta- 
gonal or hexagonal in shape. A strong afliuence 


towards a point always precedes the formation of 


the protuberances, which alter their shape very 
slowly, bat constantly ; they ate seen to be ab- 
sorbed completely, and new ones then appear near 
the place of the old ones. The ‘corpuscles with 
protuberances rest upon the lengthening and 
shortening ends of these protuberances, and the 
formation of the latter occasions a very peculiar 
motion of the corpuscles, inducing a state of con- 
stant oscillation, while the liquid is perfectly 
motionless. When two corpuscles are touching 
one another with their horizontal protuberances, 
and vibrating towards each other, slight rotatory 
movements often occur. The protuberances are 
triangular when in a fresh state and viewed side- 
ways; they do not protrude much above the sur- 
face. In the ronleausx the termitial blood-corpus- 
cles first exhibit the protuberances, and that on 
the free side. Six various sorts of blood were 
examined, and all exhibited the phenomenon 
in the same way; but there were some 
differences as regards the period when the 
contraction occurred. The contractibility of the 
blood-eorpuscles survives the death of the indi- 
vidual a considerable time; in the case of some, 
rouleaux are commonly found which separate into 
forms with protuberances on the application of heat 
twenty-four hours after death; after forty hours 
they generally appeared globular, and no longer 
adhered to one another. Nasse and Bothin state 
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that the corpuscles become ultimately round 
when immersed in a concentrated solution of salt; 
but Dr. Klebs finds the shape depends upon what 
if was previous to immersion, and that the cor- 
puscles with protuberances retain that shape after 
immersion, at least for a time (allowance being 
made for the effect of exosmosis), although they 
appear to be petrified, as it were, and no further 
movement of contraction is observed. Dr. Klebs 
has made use of this power of the salt solution to 
arrest any change of form in the corpuscles to 
determine what shape these bodies have when 
circulating in the living animal. A vein of a 
rabbit was cut open and the wound filled with 
the salt solution. The result was that the cor- 
puscles on examination appeared to be exceedingly 
thin discs with a great tendency to the formation 
of folds. The central depression was much more 
extended than when seen under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and the broad margin thinner. A 
great number of the corpuscles showed the form 
with the protuberances described above. Dr. 
Klebs, therefore, concludes that the contraction 
must occur within the blood-vessels. He finishes 
his paper by giving as his reason for publishing 
these results of his researches with the least possible 
delay, and not waiting till he could work up the 
question from various points of view, that he 
hopes to secure very numerous fellow-labourers 
in this most interesting field of research. 

Dr. Beale has also described some of the changes 
above refetred to by Dr. Klebs in the January 
number of the Microscopical Journal. This ob- 
server concludes that the matter of which the red 
blood corpuscle is composed is soft and viscid, 
and he shows that portions can be detached which 
instantly assume the spherical form. He has seen 
exceedingly fine threads produced from the blood 
corpuscles, which vibrate freely, and, becoming 
detached, exhibit molecular movements. In fact, 
they oscillate exactly like the living vegetable 
threads developed in the mouth (/eptomitus). 
Dr. Beale says that many of these particles might 
be readily mistaken for Bacteria. Representations 
of the appearances observed are given in plate V1., 
figs 1,2,and 3. These facts, among many others, 
are advanced by Dr. Beale as arguments strongly 
opposed tothe view that the blood corpuscle con- 
sists of a ce//. He denies the existence of a cell- 
wall in any red blood corpuscles. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
Attnoven Respighi’s Comet is not yet abso- 
lutely caught, there appears to be sufficient evi- 
dence to show that it is not identical with that of 
1810. Dr. Michez has communicated the following 
elements to the Astronomische Nachrichten, which 
give 108°76 years as the time of revolution :— 
Perihelion passage, 1863. Dec, 27°035745. G. M. T. 
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Mr. Hip announces in M. Le Verrier’s Bulletin 
that Mr. Pogson has discovered a new minor planet 
at Madras. He has named it Sappho. The minor 
planets have now reached the respectable number 
of four-score. 

M. Scuusert has communicated to the Astro- 
nomisehe Nachrichten an elaborate investigation 
of the orbit of Thalia, and remarks that the per- 
turbations of the planet, when in conjunction with 
Jupiter in 1856, indicate possibly a correction of 
Jupiter’s mass. 

‘THOSE magnificent FREE Soirées Scientifiques at 
the Sorbonne are increasing in strength as they 
proceed. We have received, too late for further 
notice this week, a report of M. Gratiolet’s lecture 
on Man’s Place in Nature. It will interest our 
readers to know that that deservedly high autho- 
rity endorses the facts given to the world by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his recently published book, 
which has given its title to M. Gratiolet’s dis- 
course. 

Prorrssor TYNDALL, in his discourse at the 
Royal Institution on Friday last, an account 
of ,which will be found elsewhere, commented 
upon the fact that the ugly word Me os ger 
and inconvenient combination “natural philo- 
sopher,’ are the only ones in our language 
which define a man battling with physical 
science. Professor Tyndall covets the word 
“ physician.” Professor Thomson, in a note to 
his paper on the “Rigidity of the Earth,” 
about to appear in the Philosophical Transactions, 
wishes to generalize the word naturalist into the 
meaning given by Johnson—‘“ a person well versed 
in natural philosophy.” We fear the word is too 
convenient and too rooted, in its restricted sense, to 
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have its meaning extended, although, we confess, 
the sooner the “un-English, unpleasing, and 
meaningless a variation from old usage as ‘ phy- 
sicist’” is superseded the better. We give another 
conservative note of Professor Thomson’s as we 
find it :—‘‘ Dynamics meaning properly the science 
of force, and there being precedents of the very 
highest kind—for instance, in Delaunay’s ‘ Mé- 
eanique Rationale’ of 1861, and Robison’s 
‘Mechanical Philosophy’ of 1804—in favour of 
using the term aceording to its proper meaning, 
the modern corrupt usage, which has confined 
it to the branch of dynamical science in which 
relative motion is considered, being excessively 
inconvenient and vexatious, it has been proposed 
to introduce the term ‘kinetics’ to express this 
branch; so that dynamics may be defined simply 
as the ‘science of force,’ and divided into the 
two branches, Statics and Kinetics. The intro- 
duction of this new term, derived from xinots, 
motion, or act of moving, does not interfere with 
Ampére’s term, now universally accepted, ‘ kine- 
matics’ (from xiwyua), the science of movements. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who has “no wish to deprive 
My. Sorby of any of the credit which may be due 
to him for his ingenious application of nature- 
printing,” with which we were enabled to “make 
our readers acquainted a week or two ago, reminds 
us that a precisely similar process was used in 
1853 by the Imperial Printing-oflice of Vienna for 
showing the structure of meteoric iron, a fact 
mentioned in a work by A. Auer, called “ Der 
Polygraphische Apparat,” published at Vienna in 
1853. 

Mr. SPENCE, commenting on the lamentable 
boiler explosion at the Aberaman Ironworks, which 
arose from the corroded condition of the plates, 
gives the following method, successfully adopted 
with his own steam-boilers, to prevent corrosion, 
or rather to stop the action from water impreg- 
nated by its being in the vicinity of coal-pits :— 
For every boiler 2 lb. of soda ash (an article easily 
procured at 14d. per lb.) is every day given to the 
stoker; this he dissolves in a bucketfull of cold 
water, and puts the solution into the water supply 
for the boilers. An additional advantage is that 
no crust is formed, all the lime salts that form these 
crusts being also destroyed by the alkaline solution. 

We learn from the Registrar-General’s Report 
that he has recently brought under the notice of 
the authorities ofthe great cities of Europe a plan 
for securing returns of diseases and of the 
weather simultaneous with those of London. 
Vienna, which is the seat of one of the greatest 
medical schools of Europe, has already responded 
to his application, and he expects to receive from 
that city a regular series of returns which cannot 
fail to afford interesting comparisons with those of 
London. Vienna is about to adopt many of the 
sanitary improvements which have proved efli- 
cacious in England; and Dr. Glatter, a most 
zealous oflicer of the City Council, will be able to 
measure their effects on the reigning disease and 
the rate of mortality. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

PROFESSOR VON WITTICH, in a paper, a notice 
of which appears in the Schriften der k. physika- 
lisch-dkonomischen Gesellschaft zu Kénigsberg for 
the last year, gives the following as the reason 
why we are unconscious that a portion of the 
image of external objects often rests upon the spot 
where the optic nerve enters the eye, which spot 
is insensible to light. The continuity of the image 
of our field of vision is restored irradiatioy-wise in 
the vicinity of the entrance of the optic nerve 
by the sensations obtained through the parts 
surrounding the stem of the nerve; between 
the cireles of sensation surrounding that spot 
there exists an anatomical, but not physiological 
break. All his experiment sgo to show that the 
field of our vision loses as much in extent as is 
covered by the entrance of the optic nerve, and 
that, accordingly, our judgment on certain simple 
and composed figures would be essentially different 
if they fell on that spot. 

THE Royal Horticultural Society have heard 
from their collector, Mr. Weir, who is exploring 
the mountainous district through which the upper 
part of the river Magdalena flows, a part of the 
Andes in the neighbourhood of Santa Fe de Bogota 
and Quito, in search of orchids. The route 
indicated to Mr. Weir (although a liberal discre- 
tion is extended to him to deviate from or alter 
it altogether, should circumstances appear to him 
to render this advisable) is to proceed up the 
Magdalena to Bogota; thence to Quito, and from 
thence to descend to Guyaquil on the Pacific, 
stopping at suitable places all along the route, 
and exploring them as he goes along—in fact, he 
goes to work in the Andes of New Granada, Quito, 
and Peru. “A proposal to send a collector to a 





country of orchids might,” as remarked in a recent 
number of the Society’s Proceedings, “a few 
years since, when orchid-growers were few, have 
given the Fellows vantage to exclaim upon the 
Council for sacrificing the interests of the many to 
the predilections of the few. But the revolution 
in the cultivation of these plants which is now 
rapidly making its way has altered materially the 
welcome which will be extended to the class of 
orchids which Mr. Weir may send home. We now 
know that the proper place in which to grow them 
is a moderately cool moist house. They are no 
longer to be thrust into stoves whose stifling 
breath was scarcely less baleful to them than are 
to us the fevered blasts of the ‘white man’s 
grave.’ A lady or a gentleman need no longer be 
a salamander to enjoy the beauty or the fragrance 
of an orchid; and the impulse which has been 
already given to their cultivation by a knowledge 
of this fact is doubtless only at its commencement. 
And, now that we admit and recognise it, our 
chief surprise is that we should have adhered to 
the old system for so long. 





ErratumM.—Page 368, col. 2, line 42 from bottom, for “as 
intended for any other purpose than that of,” read “‘any 
more than they were brought forward by me as. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


AGE OF THE NILE VALLEY. 


Chiselhurst, 24 March, 1864. 
[* your obituary notice of Mr. Leonard Horner 
you do me the honour of mentioning my name 
as having successfully answered the objections 
made by certain Egyptologists to Mr. Horner's 
endeavours to obtain a chronometric scale by the 
aid of the deposits of Nile mud. 

As, however, it might be supposed from the 
above passage that I was prepared to adopt with- 
out reserve the arguments and conclusions of Mr. 
Herner, perhaps you will allow me to say a few 
words in explanation. 

Mr. Horner’s calculation is founded principally 
on the evidence supplied by the colossal statue of 
Rameses II. in Memphis. In this case the height 
of the present surface is 10 feet 6{ inches above 
the base of the platform on which the statue stood. 
Assuming that the platform was sunk 14} inches 
below the surface of the ground at the time it was 
laid, we have a depth of sediment from the present 
surface to that level of 9 feet 4 inches. Mr. 
Horner follows Lepsius in supposing that Rameses 
reigned from 1394 to 1328 B.c., which would give 
an antiquity of about 3215 years, and consequently 
a mean rate of increase of 3} inches in a century. 

He then dug several pits to a considerable 
depth, and, in one ofthese, close to the statue, and 
at a depth of 39 feet, a piece of pottery was 
found, which, upon the above data, would be 
about 13,000 years old. 

It has, however, been argued that the ancient 
Egyptians were in the habit of enclosing with 
embankments the areas on which they erected 
temples, statues, &c. ; so as to keep out the waters 
of the Nile. ‘ Whenever, then,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “the waters at length break into such de- 
pressions, they must af first carry with them into 
the enclosure much mud washed from the steep 
surrounding banks, so that a greater quantity 
would be deposited in a few years than perhaps in 
as many centuries on the great plain outside the 
depressed area, where no such disturbing causes 
intervened.” But the rapidity of deposition will 
be in proportion to the previous retardation, and 
will only tend to bring the depressed area up to 
the general level. Supposing, for instance, that 
the monument of Rameses erected on the flat 
pluin of Memphis, 3200 years ago, was protected 
by embankments for the first 2000 years, and that 
during that time the plain outside was gradually 
raised five feet ten inches, being at the rate of 
three and a half inches in a century. When the 
embankments gave way, the space enclosed would 
soon be filled up to the general level, and a 
thickness of five feet ten inches might be depo- 
sited in a few years; still this exceptional rapid 
accumulation would only be the complement 
of the exceptional want. of deposit which had 
preceded ; and, consequently, would cease when 
the level of the surrounding plain had been at- 
tained; so that, although the mud covering the 
base of the statue may have been altogether de- 
posited in the last few hundred years—4.e., since 
the embankments were neglected—it will still be a 
measure of the general elevation which has taken 
place on the surrounding plain. 

If the monument had n erected in an area 
already depressed by the action of still older 
embankments, the calculation would be vitiated ; 
but in this case the rate of: deposition would 
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appear to be greater than it really is, and the age, 
consequently, would be underrated. 

There are other causes, however, which prevent 
me from accepting unreservedly the conclusions 
of Mr. Horner, although his experiments are of 

reat importance ; 5 much credit is due to the 
gyptian Government for the liberal manner in 
which they assisted the investigation. 

It pleases me, however, to think that the ve 
last time Isaw Mr. Horner I gave him some little 
pleasure by pointing out this answer to one of the 
most formidable objections which had been urged 
against his calculations. Joun LUBBOCK. 





GRADUATION OF CIRCLES. 
26 33 541842 
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_ 3 times the angle (a)= . 
Whose tangent is } 





79 41 42°5526 
Add } that of a pentagon =54 0 0 
And that whose secant is 1'5=(4) 48 11 22°8666 





Sum=181 53 5°4192 





Difference from a eircle=178 6 54°5808 





44 31 48°6452 
19 28 16°3948 


Bisect this twice . ‘ ‘ 
Add angle whose sine is 4 =(e) 








Bisect again six times »« 64 64 O 0°0395 
And you have . ‘ ‘ - 1 0 00006 
Se 


or 1 degree + 1 six-millionth of itself. The numbers 
a, b, e are given as correct to ten figures of logar- 
ithms by Mr. 8. M. Drach in the Philosophical 
Magazine for April 1863; but his employment 
of them—which was only such as to yield 1° 0’ 
0”:1578, a very remarkable result doubtless, and 
exact cnough for all conceivable practical gradua- 
tion—was unhappily concealed from readers by a 
misprint of one letter—* DPF” for DPE—in the 
description of the process, which was made to 
depend wholly on a diagram. Had it been truly 
given, still the above will be seen to reduce the 
error 256 times. KE. L. GaARrBert. 








THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN NATURE, 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Srr,—I hope you will allow me to remind Mr. 
Carter Blake that the reports of Professor Huxley’s 
lectures, now appearing in your columns, aim only 
at giving a condensed outline of the principal 
features of the lectures, and that (excepting the 
concluding paragraphs of the ninth lecture, omg 8 
between inverted commas) Professor Huxley is 
not responsible for any part of them. They are, 
therefore, in no way amenable to the kind of 
criticism which Mr. Blake has bestowed upon 
them in your last number.—lI am, yours, &c., 


Tne AUTHOR OF THE REPORTS. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, March3. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—Tue following commu- 
nication was read :—“ On the Spectra of Ignited 
Gases and Vapours, with especial regard to the 
different Spectra of the same elementary gaseous 
substance.” By Dr. Julius Pliicker, of Bonn, 
For. Member R.S., and Dr. 8. W. Hittorf, of 
Munster.—In order to obtain the spectra of the 
elementary bodies, we may employ either flame 
or the electric current. The former is the more 
easily managed, but its temperature is for the most 
part too low to volatilize the body to be examined, 
or, if it be volatilized or already in the state of 
gas, to exhibit its characteristic lines. In most 
cases it is only the electric current that is fitted to 
produce these lines; and the current furnished 
by a powerful induction coil was what the authors 
generally employed. Among the substances 
examined, the authors commence with nitrogen, 
which first revealed to them the existence of two 
spectra belonging to the same substance. The 
phenomena presented by nitrogen are described 
in detail, which permits a shorter description to 
suffice for the other bodies examined. On send- 
ing through a capillary tube containing nitrogen, 
at a pressure of from 40 to 80 millimétres, the 
direct discharge of a powerful Ruhmkorff’s coil, a 
spectrum is obtained consisting, both in its more 
and in its less refrangible part, of a series of bright 
shaded bands: the middle part of the spectrum is 
usually less marked. In each of the two parts 
referred ry Ws yey oe formed on the same 
type; but the type in the less refrangible of 
ihe ssecteum is quite different fous that en the 
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more refrangible. In the latter case the bands 
have a channeled appearance, an effect which is 
produced by @ shading, the pig | of which 
decreases from the more to the less refracted part 
of each band. In a sufficiently pure and magni- 
fied spectrum, a small bright line is observed be- 
tween the neighbourin g channels, and the shading 
is resolved into deep lines, which are nearly 
uidistant, while their darkness de[in ? |creases 
towards the least refracted limit of each band. 
With a similar power the bands in the less 
refrangible part of the spectrum are also seen to 
be traversed by fine dark lines, the arrange- 
ment of which, however, while similar for the dif- 
ferent bands, is quite different from that observed 
in the channeled spaces belonging to the more 
refrangible region. 

If, instead of sending the direct discharge of the 
coil through the tube containing nitrogen, a Ley- 
den jar be interposed in the secondary circuit in the 
usual way, the spectrum obtained is totally different. 
Instead of shaded bands, we have now a spectrum 
consisting of brilliant lines having no apparent 
relation whatsoever to the bands before observed. 
If the nitrogen employed contains a slight admix- 
ture of oxygen, the bright lines due to oxygen are 
seen as well as those due to nitrogen, whereas in 
the former spectrum a slight admixture of oxygen 
produced no apparent effect. The different appear- 
ance of the bands in the more and in the less 
refracted portion of the spectrum first mentioned 
suggested to the authors that it was really com- 
posed of two spectra, which possibly might admit 
of being separated. This the authors succeeded in 
effecting by using a somewhat wider tube. Sent 
through this tube, the direct discharge gave a 
golden-coloured light, which was resolved by the 
prism into the shaded bands belonging to the leas 
refrangible part of the spectrum, whereas with a 
small jar interposed the light was blue, and was 
resolved by the prism into the channeled spaces 
belonging to the more refrangible part. By in- 
creasing the density of the gas and at the same 
time the power of the current, or else, in case the 
gas be less dense, by interposing in the secondary 
circuit at the same time a Leyden jar and a 
stratum of air, the authors obtained lines of 
dazzling brilliancy which were no longer well 
defined, but had become of appreciable breadth, 
while at the same time other lines, previously too 
faint to be seen, made their appearance. The 
number of these lines, however, is not unlimited. 
By the expansion of some of the lines, especially 
the brighter ones, the spectrum tended to become 
continuous. Those spectra which are composed of 
rather broad bands, which show different appear- 
ances according as they are differently shaded by 
fine dark lines, the authors generally call spectra 
of the first order, while those spectra which show 
brilliant coloured lines on a more or less dark 
ground they call spectra of the second order. 

Incandescent nitrogen exhibits two spectra 
of the first, and one of the second order. 
The temperature produced by the passage of an 
electric current increases with the quantity of 
electricity which passes, and for a given quantity 
with the suddenness of the’ passage. When the 
temperature produced by the discharge is com- 
paratively low, incandescent nitrogen emits a 
golden-coloured light, which is resolved by the 

rism into shaded bands occupying chiefly the 
ess refrangible part of the spectrum. Ata liigher 
temperature the light is blue, and is resolved by 
the prism into channeled bands, filling the more 
refrangible part of the spectrum. At a still 

igher temperature the spectrum consists mainly 
of bright lines, which at the highest attainable 
oe begin to expand, so that the spectrum 
tends to become continuous. 

The authors think it probable that the three 
different spectra of the emitted light depend upon 
three allotropic states which nitrogen assumes at 
different temperatures. 

By similar methods the authors obtained two 
different spectra of sulphur and selenium of that 
order of nitrogen ; but the direction in which the 
depth of shading increased was the reverse of 
what was observed with nitrogen. Incandescent 
carbon, even in a state of the finest division, gives 
a continuous spectrum. Among the gases which, 
by their decomposition, whether in flame or in 
the electric current, give the spectrum of carbon, 
the authors describe particularly the spectra of 
cyanogen and olefiant gas when burnt with oxygen 
or with air, and of carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, 
marsh-gas, olefiant gas, and methyl rendered incan- 
descent by the electric discharge. The spectrum 
of ’ ydrogen, as obtained by a small Ruhmkorff’s 
coil, exhibited chiefly three bright lines. With 
the large coil employed by the authors, the lines 
slightly and unequally expanded. On interposing 




















the Leyden jar, and using gas of a somewhat 
higher pressure, the spectrum was transposed 
into a continuous one, with a red line at one 
extremity, while at a still higher pressure this 
red line expanded into a band. ‘The authors also 
observed a new hydrogen spectrum, corresponding 
to a lower temperature, but having no resemblance 
at all to the spectra of the first order of nitrogen, 
sulphur, &e. Oxygenand phosphorus, when treated 
like sulphur, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, gave 
only a spectrum of the second order. In the 
electric dischatge, arsenic and mercury gave only 
spectra of the second order. The metals of the 
alkalies sodium, potassium, lithium, thallium show, 
even at the lower temperature of Bunsen’s lamp, 
spectra of the second order. Spectra of the first 
order were observed in the case of only a few of 
the heavy metals. 

Geological Society, March 9. W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. W. Eassie, 
F. Ablett Jeese, F.L.S., and H. Lucas were 
elected Fellows.—Tuer President observed that, 
before commencing the business of the evening, 
he felt it to be his duty to allude to the great loss 
the Society had sustained within the last few days 
by the death of its oldest, and perhaps its most 
active Fellow, Mr. Horner, who but a few weeks 
ago had been as energetic and industrious as ever 
in assisting, as was his wont, in the re-arrange- 
ment of the Society’s Museum—a work in which 
he took an almost absorbing interest, and to the 
furtherance of which he was in the habit of de- 
voting, almost daily, several hours of his leisure 
time. 

The following communications were read :— 
1. “On the Discovery of the Scales of Pleraspis, 
with some remarks on the Cephalic Shield of that 
Fish.” By Mr. E. Ray Lankester. Commu- 
nicated by Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.—The suc- 
cessive steps by which the genus Pteraspis camo 
to be established, and the grounds on which the 
prevalent opinion as to its ichthyic nature rests, 
having been noticed, the author proceeded to de- 
scribe in detail the scales—which have lately been 
discovered at Cradley, near Malvern, and which 
alone were required to remove all doubt as to the 
affinities of the genus—comparing them with 
those of Cephalaspis, to some of which they bear 
a great resemblance ; and he concluded by giving 
a description of the markings on the surface of 
the cephalic shicld of Pteraspis rostratus. 

2. “On some Remains of Bothriolepis from 
Upper Devonian Sandstones of Elgin.” By 
Mr. G. E. Roberts. Communicated by Prof. 
J. Morris. — Remains of a large Dendrodoid 
Ceelacanth obtained by the author in Elgin were 
referred by him to the genus Bothriolepis. These 
consisted of two large casts of a central head-plate, 
with portions of the test; a natural cast considered 
by him to represent the parietal, squamosal, 
scapular, and coracoid bones; casts of the nasal 
bones, and teeth of the upper jaw; together with 
tooth-like bodies, which were suggested to be 
teeth, originally situated in the posterior region 
of the mouth. The ornament borne upon the 
head-plate was next described by the author ; and, 
in conclusion, the affinities between the genera 
Bothriolepis, Asterolepis, Pteraspis, and Cepha- 
laspis were discussed. 

3. “On Missing Sedimentary Formations from 
Suspension or Removal of Deposits—their general 
Relations and Importance.” By J.J. Bigsby, M.D. 
—In this paper the author brought together 
nearly all the Liat instances of gaps or blanks 
in the stratigraphical succession in different 
countries. Of the two formations which. are in 
apposition through the absence of one or more 
formations, which thus constitutes a blank, Dr. 
Bigsby applied the term “ Roof” to the upper, 
and “ Floor” to the lower. He then described 
briefly the principal instances, arranging them 
according to the age of the formation constituting 
the “ Roof,” and drawing certain inferences from 
a consideration of them respecting the influence 
of oscillation of level, emergence, denudation, &c., 
in their production. In his concluding observa- 
tions, Dr. Bigsby observed that these gaps indicate 
that there always have been areas of dry land, and 
also showed that they prove the geological record 
to be, in places, very much obscured, if not entirely 


| obliterated. 


Esq., President, read a paper on “ British Tumuli.” 
—The paper was an elaborate analysis of the results 
of nearly 300 excavations into barrows made by 
Mr. Bateman, with the view to ascertain if there 
were any sufficient grounds for classifying British 
tumuli into similar periods of stone, bronze, and 
iron, and if so, what were the principal character- 
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istics of the three Ages. The general result of this 
analysis is— 
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Commencing his analysis with the cases in 
which articles of iron were buried with the 
deceased, Mr. Lubbock finds these altogether 
26 in number, the bodies in by far the greater 
number of which were extended. In respect 
to the Bronze Age, in the course of his re- 
searches Mr. Bateman met with forty-three in- 
terments, accompanied by bronze objects ; but six 
of these belonged ccrtainly to the Iron Age, 
leaving thirty-seven whic belong primd facie to 
the Bronze Age. In Denmurk, according to the 
Scandinavian archeologists, the interments of this 
period were almost always by cremation, and the 
same appears to have been the case in Wiltshire ; 
but in Derbyshire the reverse is the case, and only 
10 were burnt, 15 being contracted, 4 extended, 
and 7 uncertain. So also it is the gencral opinion 
of the Danish archeologists, that stone imple- 
ments were relinquished after the introduction of 
bronze ; and, although Professor Nilsson has ably 
advocated the opposite opinion, and has brought 
forward several instances in which implements 
of bronze and of stone have been found together, 
these have been regarded as exceptional cases be- 
longing to the period of transition. As far, how- 
ever, as Mr. Bateman’s" researches go, they ap- 
pear to confirm Prof. Nilsson’s argument, since, 
out of 37 Bronze Age interments, no less than 29, 
or more than three-fourths, contained objects of 
stone. Indeed, here, as elsewhere, the pierced axe 
hammers are generally found in company with 
bronze weapons. The other objects of stone, 
however, show no improvement over those 
which are supposed to belong to the Stone Age. 
Coming now to those tombs which, containing 
stone and bone without any metal, may there- 
fore be expected to represent the Stone Age, 
we have 134 cases. Of these the corpse was 
contracted in 53, burnt in 48, extended in 2, while 
in 32 the position was not determined. They 
were accompanied by pottery in 49 cases: 35 of 
them were certainly primary interments, 20 were 
evidently secondary, and the rest were more or 
less uncertain. It seemed to the author, however, 
very doubtful how far it is justifiable to refer these 
to the Stone Age. The absence of bronze, taken 
alone, is evidently insufficient to justify us in refer- 
ring any given interment to the antemetallic period 
in the first place, because, out of the 297 inter- 
ments, 96 contained no implements either of stone 
or metal. No one, however, supposes for a mo- 
ment that these indicated periods before the 
use of stone; and, in the same manner, there- 
fore the mere absence of bronze is not a proof 
that the interment belonged to antemetallic times. 
The remains of animals found with ancient human 
relics have acquired greatly increased interest 
since the admirable researches of the Danish and 
Swiss so er UI and especially of 
Steenstrup and Rutemeyer, by whose skilful cross- 
examination much valuable and unexpected evi- 
dence has been elicited from materials of most 
unpromising appearance. Much, however, as we 
may regret, we cannot wonder that not only the 
earlier archeologists, but even Mr. Bateman him- 
self has paid so little attention to the animal bones 
met with in his researches. It is a question of 
much interest to ascertain what animals were 
domesticated in Northern Europe during the 
Stone Age, some archeologists—as, for instance, 
Professor Steenstrup—believing that the dog only 
was used; others, on the contrary, considering 
that the cow, sheep, pig, and goat, if not the 
horse, had been already domesticated in the north, 
as they, or the four first of them, appear to have 
been in Switzerland. Mr. Bateman frequently 
mentions the presence of bones, but he nowhere 
expresses any Opinion whether they were those of 
wild or tame individuals. Mr. Bateman considers, 
moreover, that the critical examination of all 
deposits of burnt bones would lead to much 
curious information respecting the statistics of 
suttee and infanticide, both which abominations 
we are unwillingly compelled by accumulated 
evidence to believe were practised in Pagan 
Britain. 
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In the discussion, Mr. Wright said that, under 
the Romans, Derbyshire was a great mining district, 
and it was difficult to know what kind of people 
were there employed. No doubt the native in- 
habitants were employed, and these were more or 
less in the condition of slaves or serfs. Men for 
all sorts of crimes were sent to work in the mines, 
and, therefore, in examining graves of a country 
like this, a great allowance ought to be made for 
the people who were brought together. His 
opinion was, that none of the graves Mr. Bateman 
had opened were older than the Roman period, 
and ranged from that time to the epoch when the 
Anglo-Saxons were converted to Christianity. He 
did not think that in any part of the world the 
antiquities which had been found justified the 
division into a Stone Age, Bronze Age, and Iron 
Age. No doubt the earliest implements were 
stone implements, but stone implements were 
widely scattered in numberless places, and there 
was nothing particular in their evidence to point 
to an early period when they only were in use, for 
we find stone arrows and hammers up to the 
Norman period. He had himself found stone 
articles in Anglo-Saxon graves. He had never yet 
either seen any proof of ‘bronze being older than 
iron. He believed iron older than bronze, except 
in districts where iron did not exist. In the mining 
districts of the borders of Wales there were numer- 
ous barrows, but none older than Roman times. 

Mr. John Evans did not agree with Mr. Wright 
as to none of these barrows being of pre-Roman 
age. We knew the nature of Roman and Saxon 
barrows, and hence had points from which we 
could go back. He knew rude flint flakes were 
found in Saxon interments, but he had never 
heard of a highly-worked flint axe being found in 
one. He could not help regarding the divisions 
by the Danish archeologists into the periods as 
a correct and valuable one. The presence of the 
heads of oxen in some of these graves was worthy 
of consideration. In coins of the ancient Britons 
the head of the ox was sometimes found above 
the horse on the reverse. This, with the inter- 
ment of the heads of oxen, was a sign that some 
sort of veneration or tradition had lasted down 
to the period between Julius Cesar and Clau- 
dius. He differed from Mr. Wright as to no bronze 
objects in tumuli being older than the Roman era. 

Mr. Franks, the Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, asked Mr. Wright if he could give 
any authority that bronze weapons were ever used 
in this country after the invasion of Cesar? He 
believed iron only was in use after that time, and 
alluded to the great quantity of bronze found in 
Ireland, of which he believed only about a dozen 
were known to be of Roman manufacture. 

Mr. Wright replied that there was a case cited 
by Douglas, and an example had occurred in France. 

Professor Busk had compared Dr. B. Davies’s 
measurements of the human skulls found by Mr. 
Bateman, and concluded that, between those found 
in Derbyshire with stone implements in the tumuli 
and the Scandinavian skulls of the Stone Age in the 
north of Europe, there was a decided resemblance. 

Mr. Crawfurd and other speakers followed, 
bearing testimony to the valuable labours of the 
President in this analysis of the most extensive 
series of British excavations on record. 


Anthropological Society, March 15. Dr. James 
Hunt, President, in the chair. The following 
new Members were elected :—Messrs. H. Coles, 
Rev. M. A. Moon, E. Brown, R. 8. Arden, T. A. A. 
Land, M. Stirrup, Hon. Captain Best, G. Bertram, 
J. F. Caplin, the Right. Hon. the Earl of Claren- 
don, C. Buxton, Esq., M.P., J. F. W. Cozens, 
John Cock, J. Jermyn Cowell, Hon. J. 8. O’Sulli- 
van, G. W. Brabrook, W. Armitage, J. 8. Brick- 
wood, H. C. Bingham, W. T. Cox, G. O. Brown, 
John Cassell, W. Fothergill Cooke, J. P. Collier, 
and E. Bartlett.—Tne following papers were read : 
—l. “Notes on some Ethnographical Casts,” &c. 
By Herr vonSchlagintweit, Corresponding Member. 

2. “Onthe Domber.” By John Shortt, M.D., 
Chingleput.—‘‘ Dommari” and “ Dombari” are 
Teloogoo and Marathé words, corrupted from the 
Hindostanee “ Doru,” and applied to a certain 
low caste of natives supposed to be one of the 
aboriginal races of India. The corrupted word 
“ Domber” is applied to aclass of people who 
perform acrobatic feats, by which they gain a 
precarious livelihood. The Domber are usually 
tall, and some of them tolerably well-made, with 
& complexion varying from bamboo to copper 
colour, and in some merging into black. The 
Mongolian is the predominant type of counte- 
nance, evidenced by the somewhat pointed chin 
and absence of whiskers, large eyes, and promi- 
nent cheek-bones; with few exceptions their 
muscles are not more developed than those of 


other natives, though from their habits and evi- 
dent strength one would naturally expect to find 
them a muscular race. After describing their 
dress, ornaments, ceremonies, language, habits, 
feats, villages, &c., the author stated that 
they worship a female deity whom they call 
“ Polaree Amah,” and whose blessing they con- 
stantly invoke in all their movements. They are, 
to a certain extent, superstitious about ghosts, 
evil spirits, good and bad days, &. The paper 
concluded by an elaborate series of measurements. 

3. “On the Sciences of Mind and Language in 
Reiation to the Science of Man.” By Mr. L. Pike. 

4. ‘Notes on the Capabilities of the Negro for 
Civilization.” By Mr.H.F.J. Guppy of Trinidad. 
—The papercontained observations,on the apparent 
capabilities of the Negro race for civilization. {In 
Trinidad, and other West India colonies, it has 
been contended that the negroes have been bru- 
talized and reduced below their true standard by 
slavery. However true this may have been at 
the time of the emancipation, a sufficient number 
of years have now elapsed for a new generation, 
free from any oppressing influences, to show forth 
the natural powers of the negro mind...... 
That it is far from being always the case that 
when the negro has opportunities of improvement 
he will use them, we have, unfortunately, too 
many instances in this island alone to prove. 
Within the author’s experience, there were very 
few examples of the pure black holding places of 
trust and confidence ; such of them as do so cer- 
tainly have their features much more nearly 
approaching to those of Europeans than one 
would have imagined possible, that is to say, 
when compared with the general bulk of the 
negroes; so much so, indeed, is this the case in 
som: instances, as almost to lead one to doubt 
the purity of their descent. It has been remarked 
that, when equally coloured individuals inter- 
marry, their offspring become darker and darker ; 
it might be worth while, perhaps, to ascertain how 
far the influence of the lighter and (let us assume) 
the superior race would extend. He commented 
on the conditions under which Hayti has so noto- 
riously retrograded since its independence and 
erection into a negro state. An island that before 
its independence produced more sugar than the 
whole of the other West India colonies (150,000 
hogsheads), within twenty years after the negroes 
had had full possession produced less than the 
smallest isle inhabited by Europeans; in 1823, 
for example, it was estimated that the exports of 
sugar from Sto. Domingo amounted to but 6 or 
700 hogsheads; and the deficiency was by no 
means made up by other products. 

In the discussions which ensued on the reading 
of the above papers, Dr. Hunt, Messrs. A. R. 
Wallace, Carter Blake, Bouverie Pusey, Reddie, 
the Duke of Roussillon, Pike, Blake, Reynolds, 
Pinkerton, and others took part. 

British Archeological Association, March 9. 
James Copland, M.D.,F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. W. Powe t exhibited a pint vessel of the shape 
of the Old Bellarmine, but without ornament, and 
oi the sixteenth century, found at Deptford. Mr. 
Cuming has a galonier of the same contour. 
These vessels were frequently called Dutchmen, 
their place of manufacture being the Low Countries. 

Mr J. Taylor exhibited a Danish brooch of 
ne tenth century, found in Quart-Pot Lane, 
Northampton. It is of a circular form, and of 
brass. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a circular brooch of 
lead, having the peculiar character of decoration 
on both sides, in low relief, but of different designs. 

Mr. Irvine and Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited 
claw-hammers of iron of the Elizabethan period, 
annulated in a very ornamental manner and in- 
scribed with names. They are presumed to have 
been in the service of the tapestry-hangers or 
upholders, who, from the time of Henry VIL., 
formed part of the royal household. The duty 
was performed by six yeomen of the guard, who 
were denominated yeomen-hangers. 

Mr. Irvine also exhibited a pocket solarium, or 
ring-dial, of brass, found at Chilfrome, Dorset. 
These instruments were called journey-rings ; 
and King Charles I. had a large one of silver. 
They were continued in use down to the middle 
of the reign of George III., and the latest manu- 
facturers were Messrs. Procter, of Silk Street, 
heffield. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited a pair of brass pendants 
composed of links and drops like the ear-rings 
and trinkets of the Egyptian ladies. They are 
of a very elegant form, and were found in the 
Thames. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited three curious badges 
found in London. Theearliest is of the thirteenth 
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century, and was found in Moorfields. It is of 
copper, and heater-shaped, charged with three 
lions passant. It is supposed to have been attached 
to a bugle, possibly of the royal huntsman. The 
second specimen was obtained from the Thames, 
and was of latten, bearing the arms of France 
and England. It belongs to the fifteenth century. 
The third example is a medallion badge of copper, 
thinly plated with gold, found in Shoreditch. It 
represents a gentleman drawing an arrow at a 
stag, and is of the reign of George II. It pro- 
bably belonged to some member of a toxophilite 
society. 

Mr. Cuming read a very interesting paper 
“On Archers’ Badges,”’ illustrated by reference to 
Old English writers on archery, and by specimens 
derived from his own collection of arrows, targets, 
bugles, ornamented buttons, &c. The paper will 
be printed. 

The evening concluded by the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Planché, of considerable interest. 
It related to an efligy seen by the Association at 
the late congress, upon occasion of their visit to 
Ripon Cathedral. It is that of a knight in com- 
plete steel armour, exhibiting the military equip- 
ment of the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The sacred monogram I.H.S. is sculptured on the 
front of the bascinet, like to that of Lord Bardolf 
and others. The head of the knight reposes on a 
tilting helmet surmounted by a crest, which has, 
unfortunately, suffered injury. Mr. Planché, avail- 
ing himself of the MS. collections of Brooke, 
Somerset Herald, has traced the family of Marken- 
field, and seems disposed to regard the figure as 
that of Sir John, son of Sir Thomas de Marken- 
field, who flourished in the reign of Henry V., to 
which period the details of the costume in which 
the effigy is represented decidedly point. It has 
a collar of a unique character, giving the represen- 
tation of a stag identical with the seal of the 
Baileys of Derby. The stag was, however, a badge 
of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, Hereford, and Derby, 
afterwards Henry IV., into many particulars re- 
garding which Mr. Planché entered at length, and 
they will appear in the paper, which is to be 
printed in extenso. 





Numismatic Society, March17. Mr.W.S. Vaux, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Evans exhibited a 
fine specimen, bearing the head of Nero on the 
obverse, and a victorious charioteer in a quadriga 
on the reverse, and the legend EVFIMVS MIRANDVS, 
It is the identical piece described in Sabatier, 
“Med. Contom.,” p. 128, pl. xix. 14. The legend, 
however, there is erroneously written ENTIMYs, 
and, in the engraving, the bell which hangs in 
front of each of the horse’s necks is omitted, as 
well as a small ornament like a wheel of four 
spokes on the haunch of one of the horses. The 
word MIRANDYS, which is in the exergue of the 
medal, has been read upon another specimen in 
the French Imperial Collection as MATVNDYS ; but, 
in all probability, it is, in each case, the same word. 

Mr. Whitbourn exhibited a half-noble of 
Richard IT., struck with the reverse of Edward ITI. 

Mr. Boyne exhibited a large brass coin of Titus, 
presumed to be of Cinque-cento work, with the 
Meta Sudans on the reverse; and also a Paduan 
coinof the same emperor, with the Colisseum type. 

Mr. Allen of Winchmore Hill contributed a 
short account of a coin of Cunobeline, closely 
resembling that published by Evans, pl. ix. fig. 14. 
It was found by a labourer in the neighbourhood 
of Hitchin, on some downs already noted for 
their earthworks, tumuli, &c. 

Mr. Edward Thomas contributed a paper “On 
Ancient Indian Weights,” in which he claims for 
the people of India, at a period of remote antiquity, 
the invention of a native system of weights, just 
as he has, in former papers, vindicated for them 
the creation of an independent alphabet. The 
people to whom the formation of this system of 
weights is due, he thinks, must be the pre-Aryan 
population—that is, the races who inhabited the 
peninsula of Hindostan before the great immi- 
gration of the Sanskrit-speaking families—a 

pulation whom he, at the same time, believes to 
cae been far more highly civilized than their 
Aryan conquerors. Mr. Thomas assumes, as his 
unit of weights, the Rati, or seed of the Gunga 
creeper, which forms the basis of all local 
weights, and whose representations of modern 
growth still form the adjuncts of every gold- 
smith’s or money-changer’s scales. 

Statistical Society, March 15. Col. W. H. 
Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Messrs. M. N. Adler, A. Tyler, and T. M‘Combie. 
—Mnr. JEULA read a paper on the “Statistics of 
Shipping Casualties."—From the annual wreck 
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registers published by the Board of Trade, and 
from his own special experience as a member of 
“ Lloyd’s,” the writer had drawn together a large 
body of statistics upon a subject of the —. 
interest to a great commercial nation like Eng- 
land, whether we regard the enormous waste of 
property or the fearful sacrifice of human life 
which is entailed upon a maritime state like the 
United Kingdom by the traffic of the seas. 
“When we remember,” observed Mr. Jeula, 
“that the shipping belonging to the United 
Kingdom reached, at the end of 1862, the amount 
of 28,440 vessels, of 4,934,400 tons, navigated by 
228,139 men and boys; and the shipping belong- 
ing to the British possessions, 10,987 vessels of 
1,106,958 tons, navigated by 76,032 men and 


boys, we must, I think, admit that any effort, | 


however humble, to draw attention to the disasters 
constantly occurring to so pre-eminent a branch 
of our national commerce cannot be superfluous. 
It appears that, for the six years from 1854 to 
1859 inclusive, the average annual total reported 
in “Lloyd’s Register of Losses” was 3341°34. 
The percentage of this total, separated under the 
following seven general divisions, was as under :— 
PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL TOTAL. 
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The wrecks, &c., on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom from 1855 to 1861—i.e., for 7 years— 
averaged 1271 annually. 

The cargoes of the vessels to which casualties 
occurred round our coast are shown in the next 
table, and the percentage of disasters to each class. 
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Coals . . . ./ 828 |} Passengers and gene- 
In_ballast,notcolliers | 10°88 || ralcargo. . ,.j| I'88 
General cargo - «| 814 || Manure, kelp, or oil- 
Grain, oatmeal, flour, | cake. - ww etam 
ovisions | 749 Fishing smacks . 166 
etallic ores . - | 7°33 Fish or oil o | 1M 
Colliers in ballast .{ 5°96 || Potatoes or fruit 1'18 
Various or unknown. 5°64 |, Sugar, coffee, spices, 
Timber or bark 5°34 || tea, and molasses . *67 
Stone, slate, lime, | | Fee i) 
bricks, orclay. ., 496 || Wimeorspirits .. *23 
Salt . ° ° - -| 34 
Mr. Jeula remarked that, in 1862, the rate of 


casualty per voyage on British ships was °72, or 
1 in 188, being an increase of ‘23 upon the average 
of ten years; upon Foreign vessels the per- 
centage was ‘5, or 1 in 199, being an increase of 
07 ; upon British and Foreign vessels together, 
68, or 1 in 147, being an increase of ‘20. It is 
remarkable that the rate of casualty to British 
ships in 1862 is the highest of any year from 1852 
inclusive. The Channel Islands are not included 
in these tables. The total value of the property 
lost a our coasts from 1857 to 1862 has been 
roughly estimated as amounting to £4,250,249. 

In coneluding a very valuable paper, the reading 
of which was listened to with much interest, the 
writer stated “ that, while we are thus led to 
remark so great an increase in the number of 
vessels to which casualties happened around our 
5000 miles of coast during 1862, it is specially 
gratifying to note how large a reduction has oe- 
eurred in the number of lives sacrificed thereby ; 
the average of the last eleven years gives nearly 
800 lives lost per annum; while in 1862 the 
number fell to 690. 

The author called attention to the efforts of 
such noble associations as the National Lifeboat 
Institution and the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, 
to which in so large a measure the honour belongs 
—either directly or indirectly—of saving hundreds 
of imperilled lives year by year; may the just claims 
of these admirable institutions be yet more fully 
recognised, and their efforts be still more liberally 
seconded by the whole body of our countrymen ! 

Mr, F. Purdy next read a short paper on 
“Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy,” by Mr. W. B. 
Hodge. 

Mr. Jellicoe said there was a little peculiarity 
about Mr. Jeula’s paper, inasmuch as it did not 











contrast, as was usual with productions read before 
this Society, the casualties with the non-casualties. | 


It gave accounts of the mishaps which oceurred to 
shipping, which was analogous to telling them the 
num of persons who died in a given period, 
without informing them of the number of persons 
living. This paper was very interesting, as showin 
the pathology of shipping, but it did not teach 





them anything about the number of disasters to be 
expected out ofa given number of ships. It was 


needful to abstain from general deductions from 


such statistics. 

Mr. F. Purdy remarked that Mr. Jeula modestly 
put this paper forward as “ A few Statistics relating 
to Shipping Casualties,” and was himself aware 
that he had not rendered an exhaustive account of 
the subject. Few subjects of greater interest than 
shipwrecks could come before them, Mr. Jeula 
had not given the number of voyages Out of which 
these casualties had occurred, but probably there 
were difficulties in obtaining this information of 
which he (Mr. Purdy) was not aware. With 
regard to the percentage of loss upon the coast, 
it was evident if the east coast were much longer 
than the west, 49 per cent. on the east in com- 
parison with 24 on the west was not so terrible. He 
should like to take (say) ten miles of coast, as a 
unit; so as to have so many units of sailing 
vitality, if he might use such an expression. They 
required to know how many ships were sailing on 
the east coast, how many on the west, the number 
of men they carried, and the number of miles 
sailed, in order to get at the relative dangers of the 
various coasts. In fact, they wanted exactly what 
insurance offices had obtained with regard to man. 
They wanted the number of ships afloat and the 
mortality amongst them, and, when they had 
obtained these data, they could easily ascertain 
the risks. The ages of the vessels was another 
matter of great importance. Mr. Jeula was an 
underwriter of Lloyd’s, and, seeing that the system 
of insurance, whatever might be its benefits, also 
involved evils, he should like to know his expe- 
rience with regard to the loss of vessels insured— 
whether it was not a fact that, when a party insured 
property, his interest in its protection in danger 
was then reduced to a minimum ? 

Mr. Samuel Brown said that they wanted fuller 
statistics regarding the shipping out of which these 
casualties occurred. 

Mr. John Glover remarked that, with regard to 
Mr. Jeula’s figures, he thought the 3341, as the 
average annual total of losses reported in Lloyd's 
Register in the six years from 1854 to 1859, was 
fallacious. If he (Mr. Glover) was not mistaken, 
Lloyd’s Register was composed of a very miscel- 
laneous record of casualties. They had agents all 
over the world, and they only reported upon 
casualties which affected the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s. (Mr. Jeula: That is not wholiy correct.) 
Then did Mr. Jeula mean to te!l them that the 
3341 casualties occurring annually from 1854 to 
1859 was the number of maritime casualties in 
the whole globe? There was a large class of 
casualties which did not occur on the shores of 
the United Kingdom. In January the average 
for the whole world was 12 per cent., and it was 
13 in the United Kingdom, showing that the 
average maritime casualties on our shores was 
greater than anywhere else. In November the 
average was 11 per cent. for the whole world, and 
13 per cent. for the United Kingdom alone. The 
ie Pepe eee of casualties on our own coasts, 
1e was afraid, was somewhat traceable to the great 
diminution of manual labour per 100 tons, which 
had been going on in sailing-vessels since 1850, 
and also to the use of what were called “ poor 
ships,” not being good enough to carry silk, 
wheat, wine, &c., and which were put upon the 
coal trade. Mr. Glover then alluded to the sys- 
tem of Government certificates of competency, 
remarking that he was much mistaken if it had 
not something to do with the terrible increase of 
wrecks which had taken place within the last few 
years, - 

Mr. FE. Chadwick said it was very desirable to 
obtain figures showing the difference in the num- 
ber of casualties between ships which were self- 
insured, and those insured in the ordinary way ; 
also the differehce between the casualties occurring 
to the Royal Navy, as far as could be distinguished 
in the same or similar voyages, and those of the 
mercantile marine. He had found it stated gene- 
rally by persons connected with the mercantile 
marine that one of the most fatal elements which 
had been introduced was that of fullinsurance. In 
former times he had a great deal to do with the 
transport removal of paupers and other emigrants, 
and he learned what was the effect of the principle 
of insurance when properly applied. When the 
system of transports began, in some of the ships it 
was no uncommon thing to pitch from thirty to 
forty persons overboard on the way to Australia. 
At last some ingenious individual made an altera- 
tion in the terms of insurance, and, instead of a 
certain payment per head on those embarked, the 
payment was so much per head for those who 
were landed. With reference to fire insurance, he 
once got out this fact, that half the property in 
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the metropolis was insured, but of the property 
burnt two-thirds were insured. He once asked 
the late Mr. Braidwood how this extraordinary 
difference happened; and he told him that the 
brigade knew perfectly well that a large propor- 
tion of the cases were wilful. 

Mr. Hendriks said that no doubt the class of 
self-insurance was almost entirely confined to 
lines like the Peninsular and Oriental, the Cunard, 
&e., which consisted of first-rate ships, and were 
all officered. This subject had lain in thick Cim- 
merian darkness for many years, and they were 





indebted to Mr. Jeula for having opened up the 


question, and he hoped he would redeem his pro- 


mise, and assist in giving them those figures which 
they could not obtain otherwise. The statistics of 





Spain showed the number of ships leaving each 
port, the number of voyages, and the men employed 
on each voyage. Lloyd’s derived large profits 
from insurance, and he hoped that in their own 
interest they would get more accurate statistics. 
Up to 1834, no company, except the London 
Assurance Corporation and the Royal Exchange, 
could conduct the business of marine insurance, 
and it was not expected that private individuals 
would go into statistics which might be against 
their interests. Within the last few years some 
four or five proprietary companies had started, 
and some of them underwrite as much as 
£50,000,000 of risk—so that they might hope 
for a better day as regarded the statistics they 
required. 

Mr. Lumley thought the criticism on Mr. 
Jeula’s paper hardly fair. He had presented them 
with a great many facts, and given a vast number 
of results from the facts collated, and complaint 
had been made that he had not given them other 
information. It was true that it was desirable to 
obtain this information; but it was no fault of 
Mr. Jeula that he had not obtained it. They 
ought to be very thankful for such statistics as he 
had placed before them. 





MANCHESTER. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, March 8, 
J. C. Dyer, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Messrs, 
H. Micholls and T. Windsor, M.R.C.S., were 
elected Members. — Mr. Brorurrs presented 
several prints from a negative photograph of 
Slater’s fine bust of the late Professor Hodgkinson, 
taken by the magnesium light. 

Dr. Fairbairn forwarded, for the information of 
the Society, some singularly corroded plates, taken 
from the two boilers that exploded and killed 
thirteen persons at Aberdare, South Wales. The 
extraordinary effects are supposed to arise from 
the water, into which some mineral springs from 
the mines have been flowing for some time past. 
This water has been submitted for analysis to 
Dr. Angus Smith. The plates appeared honey- 
combed on the interior surface to the depth of 
half the thickness of the plate, and the corrosion 
evidently proceeded from chemical action. 

Mr. Fletcher stated that the corrosion was very 
irregular ; in some portions, especially close to a 
seam of rivets, the plate being completely eaten 
away ; the part of the boiler situated immediately 
over the furnace was that upon which the corroding 
action was most noticed. 

Mr. Spence drew the attention of the Society to 
the great importance of the question of the action 
of acid water, especially in this district, upon 
boilers ; he employs the water from the Rochdale 
Canal in his boilers, and, unless he were regularly 
to use soda to neutralize the acid, his boilers 
would undergo constant corrosion. By the 
addition of one pound and a half of soda per 
diem to each boiler, the plates were found to 
remain perfectly uninjured. 

Mr. Nasmyth communicated a letter from Mr. 
E. J. Stone, First Assistant at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, endorsing his discovery of the 
“ willow-leaves”’ on the solar photosphere. We 
shall give in our report of the Astronomical 
Society for particulars of his observations. 

Mr. Baxendell read a paper “On Periodie 
Changes in the Magnetic Condition of the Earth, 
and in the Distribution of Temperature on its 
Surface.’ We shall return to this communication, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Marcu 2th. 
Lonpon Instirurion, at7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘On Prismatie 
and Solar-Chemistry :” Professor Roscoe, 
Mepican, at 8.50.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
** Clinical Discussion.” 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 30th. 


Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “ Artificial 
Lights, and Materials used for Lighting :” Mr. B. A, Paul, 
Microscopica, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 





CHEMICAL, at 8,—Burlington House, Anniversary. 
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THURSDAY, Marcu 3ist. 


Lonpon InsTiTuTIon, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
nomical Physics: Mr. E. Brayley, F.R.S. 


Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 
Dr. F. C. Calvert. 
FRIDAY, Apnit Ist. 
ARCHROLOGICAL INsTITUTE; at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 


Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘“‘On Eco- 
nomic Botany :’’ Professor Bentley. 


PHILOLOGICAL, at 8,—Astrom. Soc., Somerset House. 


**On Astro- 


** Bones :” 





ART. 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
MHE Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on the 16th of April. The 
Bishop of Oxford has consented to occupy the 
chair ; and we sincerely hope that there will be a 
large attendance, and that the Stewards’ Subscrip- 
tion List may be a long one, in aid of the funds of 
this most excellent Institution. The means of 
this charity are, under most able management, 
devoted to the pressing need of those members of 
the profession who, through misfortune, sickness, 
or the infirmities of age, have fallen into trouble 
and decay, and to the aid of the widows and 
orphans of artists who have died without making 
provision for their dearest kith and kin. There 
is a general current belief that artists are 
thoughtless and improvident. ‘This we believe 





ARTISTS’ 


to be, as far as the body of the  profes- 
sion is concerned, q hard and groundless 
assumption. It has obtained credence, with other 


mythical notions about them, in consequence of 
the anecdotes current anent certain celebrities of 
the George Morland type, who flourished during 
the past and previous generations. Even the 
worst of such cases do but present to us the artist 
as a generous, thriftless child, with his lovable 
weaknesses, harmless eccentricities, and his ever- 
increasing weight of human sorrows—a creature 
who at once excites our admiration and our pity. 
But the conventional notion of an artist has long 
ceased to be the true one, even if it ever had a fair 
root in fact. The peasant of the ballet is not 
more unlike the real “son of the soil,” than is 
the very commonly entertained impression of an 
artist’s habits of thought and action opposed 
to the true facts of the case. The general mis- 
conception of his nature and of his position would 
be of less consequence did it not really affect 
his material interests in more ways than one. 
Landlords have probably been long freed from the 
delusion that he is a doubtful tenant, whose 
stock in trade is made up of a few easels and 
brushes and odd sticks of furniture, hardly worth 
laying hands on; but they have not the less 
continued to require from him, for the special 
rooms adapted to his wants, a rent utterly in- 
commensurate with that which is paid for their 
tenements by other classes of the community. 
It is now well known that, to turn a couple of 
attics into a studio, or to cut upwards into the 
brickwork a first-floor window, is a means of 
doubling or trebling the usual rent of such rooms 
at a very moderate cost. It is also well known 
that no better tenant exists than a hard-working 
painter: he pays his vent with unusual punc. 
tuality, while he makes fewer demands upon the 
landlord’s pocket for repairs or decorations than 
any other tenant. His intellectual and moral cha- 
racter is at least on a level with that of the duller 
and more respectable Pharisees who are not quite 
clear as to his place in society—who, because they 
deny him a position which they freely give to the 
blackest sheep of either University, or to the most 
empty-headed ensign of a marching regiment, are 
therefore doubtful of his morals and afraid of his 
intellect. But, while these trouble themselves 
about his status, the true artist concerns himself 
not about the estimation in which he is held, 
except by the ever-increasing numbers of good and 
widely-sympathizing men, and by the profession 
to which it is his glory to belong. He has no 
time to take offence at doubts which give him no 
anxiety : he works hard, is thankful for the little 
his pair of hands gain for him, insures his life if 
by any means he can compass it, wonders occa- 
sionally how money can be made so much faster 
by men who seem to him not to possess two ideas, 
and consoles himself with the reflection that the 
law of compensation has given to him a delight in_ 
his work, so that, though he be tied to the mill, its 
grind is not altogether harsh and unmusical so 
long as he can manage to turn it. 

That artists are industrious, thrifty, and honest, 
as well as amiable, charitable, and liberal, will 
not be denied by those who are best acquainted 
with their feelings and habits; and they proved 





themselves to be actuated by a strong feeling of 
independence, on the establishment, some fifty 
years back, of the benefit society now known as 
the Artists’ Annuity Fund. This Society is sup- 
ported exclusively by the artists who are members 
of it, that they may draw, as with a right, upon 
funds of their own providing, in the day of their 
sickness or superannuation. On the day when it 
became known that this Society was in process of 
formation, gratuitous subscriptions were offered 
from many quarters ; they were, however, respect- 
fully declined on the ground of independence, the 
basis on which it was proposed to found the 
Society. To meet, however, the views of those 
who so nobly came forward to help the pro 
posed institution, and with a due regard to the 
interests of those families of deceased artists who 
should be left to battle alone with the world, the 
members proposed that a branch fund should 
be established, not only for the benefit of those 
who had been members of the Annuity Fund, but 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of artists 
in general, whose claims upon the charity should 
appear to be deserving of consideration. To this 
fund every member of the Artists’ Annuity Fund 
pays a small yearly contribution; and, under the 
title of the Benevolent Branch of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund, it has, for many years, afforded 
some small relief to the widows and orphans of 
artists. Part of the funds of this institution is 
also derived from an annual dinner, which takes 
place later in the year; but it must not be con- 
founded with the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, on behalf of which these lines have 
been written. The Annuity Fund and its Bene- 
volent Branch take account only of members of 
the Fund in the first place, and of the widows and 
orphans of deceased members, before allowing the 
claims of families whose heads have not been mem- 
bers of the Institution ; the relief given is therefore 
toa great extent limited and special. The General 
Benevolent Institution aims at assisting the un- 
fortunate and deserving of all branches of the 
profession; and the claims upon its funds are 
proportionately large and urgent. The annual 
dinner is one of the main sources of its income ; 
and we invite all who may be disposed to attend, 
or to forward a subscription to the stewards, to 
consider that by so doing they will be contributing 
to the means of usefulness of one of the best 
managed charities in England. 

The more highly gifted and fortunate members 
of the profession have little to complain of in 
these times. Their position is assured, their in- 
comes are not precarious, and, by the exercise of 
fair prudence, they should be able to provide for 
their families in the days of their youth and 
strength. But failing health and bodily infirmi- 
ties may strike down the cleverest and most pros- 
perous workman, and then, indeed, comes the day 
of trouble to one whose skill cannot be delegated 
to another, and who has neither oflice nor shop; 
but who, dependent upon himself alone, must sit 
still and watch the advent of evil days, against 
which, for him, there is no provision but in the 
help of an institution like this. If such misfor- 
tune may come to the prosperous artist, moat 
assuredly it will fall upon some of the less gifted, 
ill-paid members of the profession—upon some 
who are too proud to beg or even to make known 
their sufferings, but to whom it is the care 
of this Society to bring tender help and secret 
comfort. 
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ART NOTES. 











Tne Prince of Wales visited the studio of Mr. 
Leighton last week. The pictures which this 
artist has prepared for the Academy are—a large 
composition of ‘* Dante at the Court of the Sca- 
ligers in Verona ;” a picture called “ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” half-length life-sized figures ; and two 
domestic compositions—one to be called “The 
Honeymoon,” and one a composition of two Italian 
figures. 

Tue Society of British Artists will open their 
exhibition early in April. On the 18th of the 


same month the French exhibition in Pall Mall | 


will be open to the public; in the fortnight suc- 
ceeding, both the Water-Colour Societies will 
display their exhibitions ; and the Royal Academy 
will follow on the 2nd of May. 

Mr. Lucy, an English artist resident at Fon- 
tainebleau, has painted for Messrs. Agnew of 
Manchester a large picture of Hampton Court on 


a Sunday evening in the time of Cromwell; in | 


which are introduced the Lord Protector, his 
daughter Mrs. Claypole, Milton, Andrew Marvel, 
Thurloe, Richard Cromwell, and others. This 
picture will be exhibited in London during the 
season, 
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Mr. E. M. Warp, R.A., has just eompleted a 
new picture in the House of Lords, of which the 
subject is the landing of Charles II. at Dover, 
The picture has been executed in the stereochrome, 
or water-glass infterial. 

We are requested to state that the National 
Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George Street, West- 
minster, will be open to the publie on Easter 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday from 10 till 5. 

Tue Pugin Fund, which now amounts to nearly 
£1000, has been placed in the hands of the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
as trustees. 3 

Tus Council of the Art-Union of London, at a 
meeting at South Kensington on the 15th inst., 
awarded the premium of £600 to the author 
of the work entitled “A Wood-Nymph,” who, 
upon opening the sealed letter, was found to be 
C. B. Birch, 38, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 





MUSIC. 
MR. LESLIE’S CHOTR. 

EW choral concerts have been more interesting 

than that which Mr. Leslie gave last week. 
An evening of grave music, mostly devotional, 
would naturally be a little dull; but the finished 
excellence with which this choir sings makes their 
“Lenten” performances anything rather than a 
penance. Mr. Leslie is therefore, perhaps, right in 
yielding to the ancient traditions of the season, 
though a public which can see without offence the 
Heir-apparent going toa theatre in Passion Week 
would probably not be much shocked at the 
introduction of a madrigal or fal-lal into the 
programme. ‘The weightiest piece of the concert 
was a large selection from a mass by M. Gounod, 
written for male voices. The now  world- 
renowned composer of “ Faust” would have 
probably been known but a very little way 
beyond the organ-lofts of French churches if he 
had followed up his intention of becoming a 
priest. Happily, as we may be allowed to say, 
he abandoned the ministration at the altar for 
a more fruitful kind of vocation, and has done 
noble service therein. In the early years, how- 
ever, during which he wore the gown, M. Gounod 
‘annot have been musically idle, judging from a 
tolerable list of male-voice services and hymns 
composed at that time. To the associations of 
those years, too, must no doubt be traced the 
fondness for ecclesiastical forms shown in his 
secular works. ‘The mass sung at Mr. Leslie’s 
may be described as a straightforward and effective 
setting of the subject, not more monotonous than 
the restriction to the narrow limits of the male- 
voice gamut necessarily makes any long piece. It 
is music which one can listen to best by shutting 
the eyes to the dazzle of St. James’s Hall, and 
imagining oneself in the pillared aisles of an old 
French church. The strict ecclesiastical forms 
count for very little with M. Gounod; yet he is 
devotional and solemn, keeping widely clear of 
the trivialities which disfigure most of the recent 
church- music of Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. ‘The choir did the work full justice, 
singing it with a degree of delicacy and expres- 
sion not to be hoped for from surpliced cho- 
risters. The tone of Mr. Leslie's. tenors and 
basses is admirably rich and full, though, pers 
haps, he wants a few more of the higher voices 
—but these are rare to find—to give a little 
more brightness and decision. In the “ O Salu- 
taris,” which is a delightfully melodious and 
rhythmical setting of the words, as also in the 
“ Agnus Dei,” one of the most beautiful parts of 
the service, the singing was remarkably delicate and 
unanimous. The “ Domine salvum fac,” which is 
declamatory in style, wasequally goodas a specimen 
of vigorous delivery. Of the pieces sung by the full 
choir, Hauptmann’s motett, “ Salve Regina,” pro- 
duced the greatest effect, to judge by the decisive 
encore which it evoked. Notwithstanding its 
rather diflicult modulations, and not inconsidere 
able length, the choir sang it without the slightest 
dropping of the pitch. The more Hauptmann’s 
music is heard, the more favour it seems to win 
with our English audiences. Music more 
genuinely vocal than this motett, and some other 
less well-known things by the composer, it would 
be hard to find. Leo’s fugal motett, “Tu es 
Sacerdos,” which opened the concert, is a severe 
piece of scholastic writing, with, we must confess, 
very little charm for unlearned ears. The choir 
has not mass nor momentum enough for such 
music asthis. It sounded almost better when sun 
some years back at one of Mr. Costa’s festival. 
choir rehearsals. The “ Ave Verum” of Mozart, 
which followed the fugue, scarcely produced its 
accustomed effect. Cannot Mr. Leslie some day 
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give this heavenly little hymn with its proper 
accompaniment of strings ? In default of this, the 
omission of all accompaniment would be a far less 
evil than the use of a poor organ, unsupported and 
entirely out oftune. Mr. Ward’s judicious playing 
could not disguise, either here or in the Mass, the 
miserable deficiencies of the instrument. How 
long is London to be singularamong other big cities 
of England in not posséssing a respectable music- 
hall with decent orchestra and organ? Two of 
Mendelssohn’s short eight-part anthems, fine rich 
pieces of harmony admirably fitted to bring out 
the tonal beauty of a choir like Mr. Lesliec’s, 
and an anthem by Mr. Joseph Barnby, “ Let the 
words of my mouth,” made up the choral part of 
the concert. It is difficult to judge of the intrinsic 
merits of a composition when Mr. Leslie’s choir 
sing it; but, after allowing for the charm of a 
most perfect execution, this anthem seems to have 
merit as a boldly written and yet devotional piece 
of English church-music. Mdlle. Parepa’s per- 
formance of “ Let the bright seraphim”’ to Mr. 
Harper’s trumpet accompaniment, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s incomparably grand singing of “ Deeper 
and deeper still,” have been often enough 
praised. Precarious, however, as is the present 
state of Mr. Reeves’s voice, Mr. Leslie’s audience 
were peculiarly fortunate in hearing the great tenor 
deliver that wonderful lament and prayer in a 
style which he can never have surpassed. If Mr. 
Sims Reeves had done nothing else, his masterly 
delivery of this grand music, so stupendous in its 
simplicity, would alone stamp him as one of the 
greatest singers who have ever lived. Herr 
Pauer, whd was the solo pianist, played an 
arrangement by himself of one of Handel’s organ 
concertos—a welcome novelty to our modern ears. 
The Hall was as full as the best friends of the 
choir could wish to see it, which we hope we 
may take as much for a sign of the growing love for 
an excellent and precious kind of music as of the 


powerful attraction exercised by great solo artists. 
R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


. Music 1n Parts.—The performance of Ros- 
sini’s new mass, the “Petite Messe Solennelle,”’ 
at the house of Count Pillet-Will the banker, 
seems to have aroused a genuine enthusiasm 
among the critics and dilettanti. A well-known 
London musician, Mr. Louis Engel, writes of it to 
the Musical World in a strain of high eulogy. 
He calls it “a grand work, worthy the great old 
master.” M. Héquet, in the Paris Gazette, is 
still more unreserved in his enthusiasm. ‘ The 
author of ‘ William Tell’ rises before you,” he 
says, “in his full stature, and you perceive with 
astonishment that neither time nor inaction have 
bated a jot of that marvellously endowed intelli- 
gence. The same facility of invention, the same 
abundance of melody, the same nobleness and ele- 
gance of style, the same ‘nouveauté de tour,’ the 
same wealth of harmony, the same boldness and 
felicity in modulation, the same vigour of concep- 
tion and expression, the same skill in the conduct 
and management of the voices, the same masterly 
and sovereign art in the general plan of the work 
and in the special plan of each movement.” 

M. Gounop’s “ Mireille” has at length ap- 
eee at the Thédtre Lyrique. Its success, so 

ar as may be gathered from first accounts, has 
not been brilliant. The last three of the five acts 
are said to be inferior to the first and second, and 
the critics find many faults in the structure of the 
play. Much of the music, however, is declared to 
exquisitely beautiful. We must postpone fur- 
ther notice for the present. 

THE ceremony of uncovering the monument to 
Halévy in the Jewish cemetery took place last 
week in the presence of a large number of musical 
and other notabilities. The Count de Nieuekirke 
pronounced the éloge on the occasion. 

Miss Lovisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison brought 
their management of the English Opera to a close 
on Saturday last by a joint benefit. Testimonials 
of respect, subscribed for by the company and 
other friends, in the form of services of plate, 
were presented to the two managers in the course 
of the evening. A printed address was circulated 
in the theatre on the occasion, embodying, in 
effect, a reply to the criticisms which have ap- 
peared in various quarters impugning the honesty 
or discretion of their management. It would be 
an ungracious task to enter now on a discussion 
of the points touched on in this apology. That 
the system of management involved weaknesses 

which made success quite impossible has been al- 
ready amply shown in these columns, and it would 
be super uous to prove over again that failure was 
inevitable when failure has actually occurred. 


Let us hope that the errors of the late manage- 
ment will be avoided in a future enterprise, and 
that we may have soon to give a new welcome to 
Miss Pyne and her fellow-artists under pleasanter 
circumstances than those of the past few months. 
THE Old Philharmonic Society has announced 
its intention of assisting in the celebration of the 
Tercentenary by giving a Shakespearian character 
to its next concert on the 18th April. 

Tue first of the New Philharmonic Concerts (Dr. 
Wyld’s) is announced for April 13th. The first 
Monday Popular Concert after the Easter vaca- 
tion will be on the 11th April. 

Mr. Sam Cowe tt, the celebrated comic singer, 
who, though little known to the polite musical 
world, has given so much innocent amusement to 
the million, has just died of consumption at Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire. He was forty-four years old. 

AFTER reading the first three numbers of 
Messrs. Boosey’s Musical and Dramatic Review, 
the new penny weekly, we must say that the 
paper appears to be managed with great spirit. 
Its information about musical matters at a dis- 
tance is singularly copious. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MARCH 28th to APRIL 2nd. 
MONDAY.—National Harp Concert (Vocal Association), 
St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
OPERA (Covent GARDEN) :—Tuesday, “ Norma,” 





THE DRAMA. 
REVIVAL OF “THE DEAD HEART” AT 
THE ADELPHI, &c. 


ISS BATEMAN, having rested for a few 
nights before commencing a new series of 
representations of Leah, Mr. Benjamin Webster 
has been playing Robert Landry in “The Dead 
Heart,” one of his most admirable impersonations. 
So well-known are the great merits of his perform- 
ance in this striking part that few habitual play- 
goers can be supposed to be unable to recall 
them to mind vividly. To numbers who were 
familiar with all the details of the actor’s finished 
execution, and watched their working out on 
Monday evening, the satisfaction must have been 
most lively; every phase of the character was 
presented with a clearness that only perfected 
artistic powers can achieve, and these were recog- 
nisable ,in every lineament of the portraiture. 
With one exception, the original cast of the drama 
remains, Mr. Arthur Stirling performing the im- 
portant part of the 444é Latour in place of Mr. 
David Fisher. Upon the whole, the change is 
not for the better, the acting of the present repre- 
sentative of the character giving to it a melo- 
dramatic weight never intended by the author; 
at the same time, it must in fairness be said that 
Mr. Arthur Stirling won a good deal of applause, 
and that the lighter side of the detestable character 
which he failed to render was apparently not 
missed by his audience. Mrs. Alfred Mellon as 
the heroine, Catherine Duval, played her very 
best, and with truly touching pathos. The Toupet 
of Mr. J. L. Toole has always been remarkable 
for its artistically-subdued drollery, and on Mon- 
day evening last it had lost none of its best 
characteristics. 

On Monday evening next, as we mentioned last 
week, Leah is to be reproduced with entirely new 
scenery, dresses, and appointments. At the St. 
James’s, Mr. Webster’s other theatre, the Easter 
piece is to be Planché’s “Golden Fleece,” so 
successfully revived last year at the Haymarket. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews will resume their 
characters of the Chorus and Medea, and Mr. 
J. Clarke will play, for the first time we believe, 
the doubled majesties of Colchis and Corinth. At 
the Strand, it has been determined to bring out, 
on Monday evening next, the long-announced 
comedietta by Mr. J. P. Wooler, entitled “A 
Hunt for a Husband.” The Easter novelties 
at the New Royalty are to be “ Love’s Young 
Dream,”’ an original petite comédie by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham; “The Maid and What’s-His-Name,” 
a grand burlesque-extravaganza by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, founded on the famous story of “Rumple- 
stiltskin ;” and a new farce by Mr. Walter Gordon, 
entitled ‘‘ An Odd Lot.” South of the Thames, 
three new dramas are to be brought out on 
Monday evening: the ‘Soldier of Fortune” at 
the Surrey, Mr. James Anderson making his re- 
appearance as the hero; the “ Woman in Red” 
at the Victoria, the principal character sustained 
by Madame Celeste; and, at Astley’s, “‘ Rosalie; or, 
The Chain of Guilt,’ one scene of which, the 
wreck of an emigrant ship, is expected to produce 
a “sensation.” 
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Mr. Wooprn’s New ENTERTAINMENT.— In 
many respects the new entertainment inaugurated 
by Mr. W. S. Woodin on Tuesday evening is an 
improvement on the entertainments previously 
given by him in the Polygraphic Hall; and, if the 
hearty applause with which it was received could 
be accepted as the final verdict on its merits, a 
brilliant career may be anticipated for it. If we 
remember rightly, Mr. Woodin has never before, 
in any one of his entertainments, presented so 
many whole-length —— of character; and 
the rapidity and perfectness with which he trans- 
forms himself—always important elements in the 
gratification given to his audience—in the pre- 
sent case several times reach almost to mysti- 
fication. The most important quality in his re- 
presentations, however, is truthfulness of cha- 
racter. We do not mean by this that he never 
represents exaggeration of character, that he 
never enters the domain of faree and extrava- 
ganza in his impersonations ; but when he does 
so it is always within the limits of a clearly- 
defined outline. An example of this artistic 
mode of dealing with character is given in his 
first entrance on the scene as a street negro 
melodist, when he presents a _ freely-drawn 
sketch of a character in itself a caricature. He 
has been extremely fortunate in his choice of 
subjects in his present entertainment, which 
furnishes him with abundant materials on which 
to exercise his very remarkable talents. The 
first part consists of a little drama, written 
by Mr. John Oxenford, and entitled “ Elope- 
ment Extraordinary,” all the characters sus- 
tained, of course, by Mr. Woodin. The idea 
of making the action of this important epi- 
sode in the lives of a young lady and gentleman 
take place in a railway-carriage on its way 
from Tilbury to Fenchurch Street is extremely 
ingenious and most successfully worked out. 
A strong-minded young lady, Miss Araminta 
Minerva Holdfast, has forced a weak-minded 
young gentleman, Mr. Augustus Fitzfigg, to 
elope with her. The young lady is followed 
by her papa, Mr. Jonathan Holdfast, an old 
gentleman “never in a hurry.’ In _ cross- 
ing from Gravesend to Tilbury in a_ boat, 
Mr. Holdfast has recovered a letter which had 
been blown out of the hands of the feeble Mr. 
Fitzfigg, as he was attempting to read it on his 
unwilling way to meet his fate at the railway- 
station. This letter intimates that the weak- 
minded victim of the strong-minded Araminta 
Minerva has come into twenty thousand pounds, 
and the prudent parent resolves not to throw 
any difficulties in the way of the eloping pair. 
Muffling himself up to the eyes, he gets into the 
compartment of the carriage occupied by them ; 
and the drama closes with his discovering himself 
and delivering the orthodox parental blessing. 
This last scene is enormously effective. Three 
figures—Mr. Augustus Fitzfigg, Mr. Holdfast, 
and Miss Araminta—are seated in face of the 
audience, at the same moment that the ticket- 
collector is putting his head in at the carriage- 
window; a rapid dialogue is being carried on ; 
and the whole quartett of characters is represented 
by Mr. W. 8. Woodin! The second part of the 
entertainment, written by Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
is entitled “ Bachelor’s Box.” The scene—very 
prettily arranged—represents the garden-exterior 
of a suburban villa, the young lady of which, 
Miss Pamela Poppington, has been to a 
ball, and returns home, after having picked 
up a full budget of small scandal, and caught a 
cold. Mr. Woodin’s disguise in this character is 
really surprising for its completeness. The cha- 
racter is a sort of Miss Gushington, full of minau- 
deries, and admirably rendered. Two of the more 
prominent characters are Le Commandant Giro- 
Jleur and Gonoph, “ an evening mystery ;” the 
splendidly-dressed Commandant, who has called 
at the wrong house on his way to a fancy ball 
given in the neighbourhood, sings a capital French 
song entitled “ Le Papa de Nicette;”’ Gonoph is 
an “‘ occasional waiter,” dreary in his recollection 
of the times when he was better off, or, as he 
relates in a most comical doleful song, ‘ When 
I went into society.” Ten or a dozen other 
characters are portrayed in this amusing little 
sketch, and every one has some marked attri- 
bute skilfully brought out. The writing of 
both parts of the entertainment is neat and 
lively, and the songs, which are numerous, are 
one and all excellent of their kind. In spite of 
a few hitches, almost inseparable from the first 
representation of such an _ entertainment, the 
applause was frequent and hearty, and Mr. 
Woodin may, we think, fairly congratulate 
himself on the promising outset of his eleventh 
venture. 
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STRATFORD TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 





OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. 





The Committee have authorized Messrs. CassEtt, Petter, and Garin to produce the 
OrrictIAL ProcramMeE, giving the Names of all the Performers, Words of the Songs, 
Arrangements for Visitors, Times of Trains, Police and other Regulations; with Plans 
and Description of the Pavilion, &§c., §¢.—the whole forming a complete Hanv-Boox to 
the Festival and the Neighbourhood. It will be published early in April, Prick One 


SHILLING. 


A limited number of Advertisements will be received up to the 7th of April. 


The Programme may be ordered through any Bookseller ; or will be forwarded by the 
Publishers, as soon as published, on receipt of Fourteen Stamps. 


addressed to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 





NOW READY, 


FIRST MONTHLY PART, 


re CASSELLIS 
ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH : 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Edited, with Inrropuctions, and a Lire or GoLpsMITH, 


By J. F. WALLER, LU.D., M.R.LA. 





NOW READY, 
SECOND MONTHLY PART, 


PRICE FIVEPENCHA, 
CASSELI 1S 


ILLUSTRATED 


SHAKESPEARE. 





“Tn the first number of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare’ we have the promise of a cheap and beautiful edition of the 


poet. The type is good, the 
Clarke; the artist is Mr. Hi. C. Selous. 
evidently expending all their resources.’’—Atheneum. 


** Messrs. Cassel 


Vicar of Wakefield,’ lavishly and artistically embellished with woodcuts of the first order of execution. 


aper creamy, the pictorial embellishment lavish. 1e€ ; 
All this looks well for the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are 


The editors are Mr. and Mrs. Cowden 


Petter, and Galpin’s first number of an ‘Illustrated Goldsmith’ contains the opening pages of ‘The 


The same tirm, whose 


reputation for a high class of cheap and popular works of instruction and entertainment is unsurpassed, put forth an ‘ Illus- 


trated Shakespeare,’ which will bear comparison with any yet before the public. 


It contains a portion of ‘The Tempest,’ 


beautifully printed, enriched with notes judiciously chosen from the best editors, and adorned on almost_every second page 


with pictorial designs full of the charming fancy which one gathers from the text of this delightful play. 


That the works we 


have thus indicated will be carried out in the full spirit of their excellent promise, isa matter concerning which there is 
little, if any, room for doubt, looking to the well-established character of those by whom the tasks have been undertaken. 


—Daily Telegraph. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with coloured Map of 
the Volcanic Areas of the Globe, coloured Frontispiece, 
and 82 Woodcuts, in 8vo., price 15s., cloth, 


VOLCANOS, the Character of their 


Phenomena, their Share in the Structure and Composi- 
tion of the Surface of the Globe, and their Relation to its 
Internal Forces: with a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
known Volcanos and Volcanic Formations. By G. 
Povu.ett Scrope, M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S., Mem. R. Acad. 
Naples, &c. 
“This is a thorough book—one which the student of 
physical geography must study thoroughly.’’— Medical Times. 
“ The most valuable and original contribution ever made in 
our country to the literature of volcanic geology.” —Critic. 


London: LonemAan, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE LATE SIR G. C,. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. 
Now ready, in One Vol., 8vo., with Portrait, price 15s., cloth, 


ESSAYS on the ADMINISTRA- 


TIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, from 1783 to 1830, con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Grorce Cornewat.t Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon, Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart., K.C.B. 


List OF WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A Dialogue on the Best Form of Government, 4s. 6d. 

Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients, 15s. 

Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History, 
Two Volumes, 30s. 


On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
Two Volumes, 28s. 


Irish Disturbances and Irish Church Question, 12s. 
Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political Terms, 9s. 
On Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition of Criminals, 2s. 6d. 


The Fables of Babrius, Greek Text with Latin Notes, 
Part I., 5s. 64.; Part IT, 3s. 6d. 


Suggestions for the Application of the Egyptological Method 
to Modern History, ls. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Published this day, price 1s., 


THE CROWN IN COUNCIL ON 


the ESSAYS and REVIEWS: a Letter to an Anglican 
Friend. By Henry Epwarp Manning, D.D. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Shortly will be published, 
AN ACCURATE!REPORT OF AN UNEXAMPLED 
DISCUSSION, 


Wherein upwards of 250 Clergymen, Dissenting Ministers, and 
Laymen of various Denominations, express their views 


On the UNITY, the DUALITY, and the 
TRINITY of the GODHEAD ; 


With a variety of Dicressions on BIBLICAL SUBJECTS, 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE MILLION. 
109tTn THOUSAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


London: HatcuarpD & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
with Portrait, 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN, 


AUTHOR OF 


“HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS,” &c. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


MacmI.Lutan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


“WHAT, THEN, DOES DR. NEWMAN MEAN?” 
A REPLY 


A PAMPHLET LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY DR. NEWMAN. 


BY THE 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Rector of Eversley, and Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, £1. 11s. 6d., 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 


A NOVEL. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPINS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


For APRIL, now ready. 





PART I. 


CASSELL'S GOLDSMITH: 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


(Illustrated). Price 6d. 


THE 





PART II. 
CASSELL’S 


SHAKESPEARE 


(Illustrated). 


CASSELL'S FAMILY BIBLE (lus 


trated), New Edition, on Toned Paper. Part3, price7d. 


Price 5d. 














CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


(Illustrated). Part 13, price 6d. 





CASSELL’'S BUNYAN (illustrated), 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part 10, price 64. 


CASSELL’'S FAMILY PAPER (Illus- 


trated). Part 76, price 5d. 








CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


(Illustrated). Part 40, price 5d. 


ee $n 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Part 10, price 5d. 


— 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY 


(Illustrated). Part 5, price 6d. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR 
(Illustrated). Part 28, price 7d, 


THE QUIVER. Part 29, price 5d. 
CASSELL’S ROBINSON CRUSOE (lllus- 


trated). Part 5, price 5a. 








CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


Part 3, price 1s. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C., 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH To ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duke or Mancuester. Second Edition, revised, 
Two Volumes, 8vo. Fine Portraits, 30s. 

“The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these 
family pepers.’”’—Atheneum. 

*“ These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matter is here collected from sources which are 
not within everybody’s reach. The light now thrown on the 
story of Queen Catherine will fascinate every reader.’’— Times, 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


[illustrated by His Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. NEW AND CHEAPER Epition, in One Volume, 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. 


A ond, UNG ARTIST’S LIFE. 


e Volume, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
OFFICER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Volumes, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Matron. Two Vols, 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New anp Cueaper Epirion, 
One Volume, with Portrait, 6s. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


New Edition. Illustrated by Mruuats, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, price 6s., forming an ELEGANT PRESENT, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
DR. JACOB. By the Author of ‘John 


and I.”’ Three Volumes. : 4 
“There is much freshness and originality of conception 
about this book.’’—Saturduy Review. : 
** One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfully executed 
novels we have read for many years.’’—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION OF BARBARA’S 


HISTORY. By Ameuia B. Epwarps. Three Volumes, 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great Transi- 
tion. Edited by Writ1am Howirr. Three Volumes, 
** Since Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom,’ we have had no tale of 
a similar nature—so true, so life-like, till the present publica- 
tion of ‘ Peculiar.’’’—Odserver. 


ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod.”” Three 
Volumes. [March 29, 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of ‘ The 


Saxon in Ireland.”” Three Volumes. 
** 4 well invented and well written history.”—Hzaminer. 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the Author 


of “Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Volumes. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. Murray. 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. Three Volumes. 
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TRUBNER & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS 


OF CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author 
of “ Pericles,” ‘‘Small Books on Great +) owl &e. 
if 


Also some Unpublished Poems, Original and Translated. 
Shortly. 


One Volume. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE SECT OF 


MAHARAJAS;: Or, VALLABHACHARYAS_IN 
WESTERN INDIA. By Karsanpars Muse. With 
a Steel Plate. One Volume. S8vo. | Shortly. 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT 


UND STOFF. By Dr. Lovis Bucuner. Edited, by 
authority of the Author, by J. Frepgrick CoLLINGWoop, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.S. 8vo. 


REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH 


AFRICA; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly 
Translated from Original Magesct in the Library of 
His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B, By W. H. J. 
Bueex, Ph.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LEAVES FROM THE 


CHRONICLES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF 
AMERICA, Eighty-three Photographs from the Original 


Drawings by Don Trro Vistno. 4to., in portfolio. 
[Next week, 


The LIFE and TIMES of BER- 


TRAND DU GUESCLIN. A History of the Four- 
teenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, 
In Two Volumes, Svo., printed wlth old-faced type, on 
toned laid paper. Portrait, 21s. (Now ready. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY 


of LEGISLATION. From the French Version of 
ETIENNE Dumont. In One Volume, 8vo., 9s. 
[Now ready. 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By 


. Frances Power Conse. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 216, 3s. 6d. 
Now ready, 


BROKEN LIGHTS: an Inquiry into 


the Present Condition and Future Prospects of Religious 
Faith. By Frances Power Copse. In One Volume, 
crown 8vo, [Next week. 


A NEW SYSTEM of STENOGRA- 


PHY or SHORTHAND, on the Principles of W. Srouzz. 
By Dr. Gustav Micuazuis. With 32 lithographic plates. 
Feap. 8vo., 3s. [Ready. 


The EMPIRE IN INDIA: LET- 


TERS FROM MADRAS AND OTHER PLACES. 

By Masor Evans Bewtu, Author of “The English in 

‘. India,” “‘Letters from Nagpore,” &c. One Volume, 
~ erown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ESSAYS, ANALYTICAL, CRITI- 


CAL, and PHILOLOGICAL, on Subjects connected 
with Sanskrit LITERATURE. By the late H. H. Wiison. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Rernnotp Rost. In Three 
Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo., cloth, 24s, [Now ready. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 


NERS. By Dr. W.H. Innz, late Principal of Carlton 
Terrace School, Liverpool. Grown 8vo. [Next week. 


VISHNU - PURANA: or, System of 


Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By Horace Hayman WILSON. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
An a pewene Haut. In Four Volumes. Vol, L, 8vo., 


THE AITAREYA - BRAHMANAM 


OF THE RIG-VEDA, containing the Duties of _the 
Mantras of the Rig-Veda at the Great Sacrifices. With 
Speculations on the Meaning of Sacred Rites. Edited, 
Translated, and Explained, by Martin Have, Th.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 42s. 


AHN’S GERMAN. GRAMMAR. A 


New Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, Head Master of 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Grown #vo. 
[Next week. 


DISCOURSES of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


aye late Tuzoporg Parker. In One Volume,crown 


On THE NATURAL AND MORBID 


CHANGES OF THE HUMAN EYE, AND THEIR 

TREATMENT. By C. BapEer, Ophthalmic Assistant- 

Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With Ten Plates. Crown 
n the Press, 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection 


of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to 
Eighth Ashtakas, or ks of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the 
us. nslated from the Original Sanskrit by the 
late Horace Hayman Wi1son, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Edited 
James R, BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the 
vernment Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., 
V., and VI. [In the Press. 


A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of those who 

intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit 

Literature. By Txueopore Go.psTiicker. Small 4to., 
900. (In the Press. 


pp. 
A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Tuzoporze GoLpsTiickeR. 8vo. [In the Press. 


RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By Bensamrn Trorre. 
A New Edition. 8svo. (In the Press. 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND 


ITERATURE. By Tuos. Warts, of the British 

mom. Reprinted, vig W, ions x A ~ om, 
Trgpaactions Philo Society, an 
elsewhere. Volume, 8vo. ne preperation, 


London: TRUBNER & 00., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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MAXWELL & CO’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





This Day will be published, Two Volumes, 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


By Micuent CHevatier, 
[ Ready, 


““M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with the position and resources of Mexico from personal 


observation; and his profound knowle 
an engineer, his clearness of thought, an 


dge of political economy, and the industrial sciences generally, his eminence as 
d felicity of expression as a writer, combine to render him admirably fitted for 


the task he has undertaken.” —British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1863. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CROSS OF HONOUR.” 


SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


“This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by none who read it till the last page is reached,’’— Atheneum, 


March 19, 1864. 





DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD, By W. H. Davenport Apams, 


Author of ‘‘ Famous Brautires AND Historic Women,’’ &c. Two Volumes, post 8yo., 21s, 


[On Tuesday, 





BARBARA HOME, 


By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


Three Volumes. 
[Early in April. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM, 


A Novel of Life and Manners. 


By the 


Author of “‘ Wuitsrriurs,”’ ‘Tar Crry Banker,” ‘‘Cmsar Borets,’”’ &c, Three Volumes, post 8vo., 31s, 6d, 


[ Ready, 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Tromas Low Nicuors, M.D. 


Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


| This Day. 


“Dr. Nichols knew everybody that was worth knowing in America, and possessed the materials for an intensely 


interesting book,”—‘* ManuatTan” in the Standard, March 7, 1864. ; ; 7 
** A better or more entertaining account of social lifein America than is here given by Dr. Nichols, has not come 


before us.” —Examiner, Feb, 27, 1864. 





LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, FLEET STREET, 





NOTICE :—STELLA, the New Novel, in Three 
Volumes, by Mrs. Bennett, Author of “ The 
Cottage Girl,’ &c., is This Day ready at all 


Labraries. 








LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, FLEET STREET. 





COMPLETE EDITION OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON’S NOVELS. 





In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s., 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By the Right Hon. Sir E. Butwer Lytron, Bart., M.P. 


Also, uniform, 


My Novel, 2 vols., 5s. The Caxtons, 4s. 2 
old, 4s. The Last Days of Pompeii, 
Pelham, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 


Rienzi, $s. 6d. 

Paul Clifford, 3s. 6d. 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, 2s, 6d. 
Disowned, 3s. 6d, 

Alice, 3s. 6d. 

Zanoni, 3s. 6d. 

Lucretia, 4s. 


Eugene Aram, 3s. 6d. 

The Last of the Barons, 5s. 
Godolphin, 3s. | 

Night and ‘Morning, 4s. 
Ernest Maltravers, 3s. 6d 
Devereux, 3s, 6d. 

Leila, 2s. 





To be followed by 
A STRANGE STORY, 4s. 


This Edition, admirably suited for Private and Public 
Libraries, is uniform printed in crown 8vo., on superior 
paper, and bound in cloth, gilt. Each volume is embellished 
with an Illustration, 





RovutTiepaer, WaRNE, and Rovtr.epar, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





COOPER’S NOVELS for £1. 12s. 6d. 


In Thirteen handsome Volumes, elegantly bound in 
cloth, the Complete Works of J. F. Coorrr. 


RovuTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLepDGE, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





NEW SERIAL TALE. 


AMY FLEMING, 


* DECEPTION,” “AMBITION,” “TEMPTATION,” &c., 


Was commenced in No. 1088 of the FAMILY HEBALD, 
published March 2nd, 


London: B. Buaxe, 421, Strand, 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL 
SHAKSPERE. With 1000 Illustrations. Eight Volumes. 
Small royal 8vo., cloth, £7. 7s. 

STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. With 


800 Illustrations by John Gilbert. Three Volumes. Royal 


8vo., cloth, £2. 16s, 
ROUTLEDGE’S LIBRARY SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by Howarp Sraunton. Printed on 
Toned Paper. Four Volumes. Royal 8vyo., cloth, £2. 2s. 
HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. Five 
Volumes. Feap. 8vo., cloth, lis. 6d. 
CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. With 
Portrait, Vignette, and 16 full-page Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. Royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 
ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE. With a Steel 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE NOT AN 
awe ag aes By An Eneauisy Critic, Feap, 8yo.,cloth 
ards, Is. 


Rovrieper, Warne, and Rourteper, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C, 





Just published, large 8vo., richly ornamented binding, 
price 6s. 6d., post free, 


The Talisman, a Drama: A Tale 


of the Eleventh Century. By the Authoress of “Sr. Ber- 
NARDINE,” and“ Poems spy L.” Three Series. 

“To all who are in search of the marvellous in incident, or 
are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we commend 
this drama.’’—London Review. 

“This drama illustrates, in thoughts and lines of great 
tenderness and pathos, the influence of purity and devotion, 
the redeeming power of self-sacrifice, and that there is hope 
for all in the infinite mercies of the Blessed Father.’’— The 
Inquirer. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, North; 
and all Booksellers. 





Ready, price 12s. 6d., 8vo., pp. 300, 


Amraphel’s Royal Mausoleum: 
Dreams, ections, Our Intermediate State, Universal 
Redemption, and the Inhabited Stars. — 


Marcuant Sincer & Co., Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street. 
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NINTH EDITION, 


In One Volume, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORDS PASSION. 


BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 


Author of “Tue Lire or Dr. CHALMERS.” 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & OO. 





One Volume, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


THE 


FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION, 


BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM HANNA, 


LL.D., 


Author of “‘Tuz Last Day or Our Lorp’s Passion,” 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, Is. 6d. 
Pitman’s Phonography Taught 


By MR. F. PITMAN, 


In Class, 78. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I, Prrman, Parsonage Lane, 





Just published, crown Svo., price 5s., free by post, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
ParRKER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

“The bent of this writer’s genius is to new methods, leaving 
ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid and less 
original men.’’—Homilist, 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Cloth, price 2s. 6d., Illustrated with full page Diagrams, 


A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 


for the Use of Beginners, to which is added, A Chapter on 
Distillation, describing the Process in Operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the Strengths of Wines. By 
James B. Kerns, of H.M. Customs. Second Edition. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Demy 32mo., cloth, 6d. ; roan, 9d., 


Hymns and Songs for Sunday 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. Edited by 8S. F. Dawson, 
Author of “‘ Stories for Sunday Afternoons,” 











Demy 18mo., cloth, price 3s., 


Psalms and Hymns. Collected 


and Edited by Grorcr Dawson. 
London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


In cloth, red edges, 4s.; boards, $s. 6d.; free by post, 


Singing at Sight made Easy: 
a Complete Course of Instruction in Reading Music on the 
Lancashire (or English) System; with Numerous Exercises 
and Pieces. By the Rev. WoopviLLe Woopmayn. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, a New Edition, greatly Enlarged and carefully 
Re-edited, price 3s., 


River Angling for Salmon and 


TROUT. By the late Joun Youncer, St. Boswells. 


Kelso: J. and J. H. Rurwerrvurp. 
London and Edinburgh: WittiaAm Buiackwoop and Sons, 





Nearly ready for publication, 
Turrp Epirtion, REvVIsEpD, with New Preracs, Norss, &c., 
One Volume, 8vo., upwards of 600 pages, 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, 


ITS NATURE AND PROOF. By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., 
ArRcHDEACON OF Dustin, Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
a ay in the University of Dublin, and Examining Chap- 
lain to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 


From THE Speecs or Sir Ropert PHILLIMORE, iN THE CASE 
or Essays anD REVIEWs. 
Bishop of Salisbury v. Dr. Rowland Williams. 
Before the Court of Arches, London, 1862. 

** Now, my Lord, I come to an authority which, if it has not 
the advantage of years, as a contemporary authority has 
every advantage, if I may take the liberty of saying so, which 
a book can derive from the learning, and wisdom, and genius 
of itsauthor. It is called ‘The Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture,’ by William Lee, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and perhaps it will be found to contain 
upon this great subject the most we exposition that 
the Church has yet furnished. At events it is one by 
which I am very willing to be bound.” 


Dublin: Hopees, Surrn, & Co., 104, Grafton Street, 
Publishers to the University, 











NEW WORKS BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 








Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
SERMONS 
on 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
AND ON 


HIS BLESSED MOTHER. 
BY 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


Now ready, 8vo., cloth, price Four Shillings, 


THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIAL POSITION OF CATHOLICS 


IN ENGLAND. 
BY 


HIS EMINENCE OARDINAL WISEMAN, 


Dublin: J. Durry, 15, Wellington Quay. 
London; 22, PATERNOsTER Row. 








Sixth Edition, feap., 2s. 6d., 


Healthy Skin and Hair: their 
Preservation and Management. By Erasmus WItson, F.R.S, 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 











Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Tuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

**Mr. Hunt hastransferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricnarps, 87, Great Queen Street. 








Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


The Empire in India: Letters 


from MADRAS and OTHER PLACES. By Masor Evans 
Bei, Author of “‘The English in India,” “ Letters from 
Nagpore,”’ &c. 

*““ We commend the letters of Major Bell to every friend of 
India. He is not only an ardent lover of justice in the 
abstract, but he has gone deeply into the questions which he 
discusses, and reasons on them with a force of argument quite 
irresistible.”,—Atheneum, 


London: Triizyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th, 
corrected and greatly improved, of 


THE 


Principles of Political Economy. 
By J. R. McCutiocn, Esq. 
Messrs, Biack, Edinburgh. 





ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo., price £1. 4s., cloth boards, 


The Institutions of the English 


GOVERNMENT; being an Account of the Constitution 
Powers, and Procedure of its Legislative, Judicial, an 
Administrative Departments; with copious references to 
Ancient and Modern Authorities. By Homersnam Cox, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


** Scholarly and attractive.” —READER. 
“A bold and ambitious effort of a thoughtful and able 
mah.”—Solicitors’ Journal. 


Leondoh: H. Sweet, 8, Chancery Lane, Law Publisher. 
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66, Broox Srreer, W. 
MESSRS, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
WORKS IN PREPARATION 


AND JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 


JOHN M‘DOUALL STUART’S JOURNALS of EX- 
PLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. Tllus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts, and accompanied by a 
carefully prepared Map of the ay gt Route across the 
entire Continent. With a Portrait of the Author, and 12 
Page-Engravings on Wood, drawn by George French Angas, 
from Sketches taken during the Expedition. One large 
Volume, Svo. [In the press, 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S AD- 
MINISTRATION of BRITISH INDIA. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, 
late Principal Poona College ; and Fellow of the University 
of Bombay. Volume II. [In preparation, 


VELVET LAWN. 


By CHARLES FELIX, Author of “The Notting Hill 
Mystery.’ Three Volumes, post Svo, [Early in May, 





A PIECE OF BREAD. 
From the French of M. Jean Mace. By Mrs. ALFRED 


GATTY, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” ‘ Legendary 
Tales,” &c, One Volume, feap. 8vo. {In the prese. 


SERMONS 


By the late Rev. C. T. ERSKINE, M.A., Incumbent of 

St. Michael's, Wakefield. With a Memoir of his Life, and a 

Preface by the Bisuor oF BRECHIN, Small Syo., antique. 
[Just ready, 


HUNTING TOURS, 


By “CECI.” Mlustrated by E. Conner. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Earl of Yarborough. One Volume, poss 
Svo., 12s. Ready. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
PLAYER AND POET. 


With New Facts and Traditions. By S. W. FULLOM, 
Author of “The Great Highway,’ ‘The Human Mind,’ 
“The Marvels of Science,” &c. Second Edition. One 
Volume, Svo., 7s. 6d. [Ready, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 


From the DEATH of ELIZABETH to the PRESENT 
TIME. By the Rev. GEO. G. PERRY, M.A., Rector of 
Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Volume III., completing the Work, 8vo., 218, Also, 
Volumes I. and II., 8vo., price 21s. each, {[ Ready. 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S AD- 
MINISTRATION of BRITISH INDIA. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, Oxford. 
Volume I., containing the Acquisition and Administration of 
the Punjab. 8vo., 15s. [Ready. 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER ; 


Or, the Opinions, Whims, and Eccentricities of John Wag- 
staffe, Esq., of Wilbye Grange. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Second and Revised Edition. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, (Ready. 


PASSAGES the LIFE of an OLD MAID, 


By I.C. K. One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE BROWN BOOK. 


A Book of Ready Reference to the Hotels, Lodging and 
Boarding Houses—Breakfast and Dining Rooms—Libraries, 
Public and Circulating—Amusements—Hospitals—S8chools 
and Charitable Institutions of London. With full informa- 
tion as to Situation, Specialty, &c.; and a HANDY LIST, 
showing the nearest Post-Office, Money-Order Office, Cab- 
Stand, Police Station, Fire Engine, Fire Escape, Hospital, 
&c., to One Thousand of the Principal Streets of the 
Metropolis, Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR JAMES 
GRAHAM, Bart. 


By W. T. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS. Two Volumes, 8vo., 
328., with Portrait. The Second Edition. [ Ready. 


TWENTY YEARS OF FINANCIAL 
POLICY : 


A Summary of the Chief Financial Measures passed between 
1842 and 1861, with a Table of Budgets. By Sir STAFFORD 
H. NORTHCOTE, Bart., M.P. One Volume, 8vo., 14s. 


HORSE - RACING : 


Its History, and Early Records of the Principal and other 
Race-Meetings, with Anecdotes, &c. 8vo., 12s, 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS; 


Or, Twenty-one Years’ Experience in the Southern States 
of America. By the Rev. T. D. OZANNE, M.A. One 
Volume, post 8vo.,88. 


ESSAYS ON LITURGIOLOGY AND 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


By the Rev. J. M. BEALS, D.D. of Sackville College. 
vo., 18s. 


ECCLESIA VINDICATA: 


A Treatise on Appeals in Matters Spiritual. With - 
tions for amending the Course of Proceeding in yw 
the Ecclesiastical Courts to the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council. Dedicated (by permission) to the Earl of " 
KG. By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A. 12mo., : 

















London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & ©0.,66, Brook Street, W- 
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Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. XLVIII. (APRIL). 


I. BEECHWOOD MANOR. 
Chapter EEVEL~The Bore Returns to her 


est. 
a XXVIII.—The Storm Bursts. 

Il. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND_ THE 
TOILET. By Eveene Rimmer, Chapter [V.—The 
Assyrians. Illustrated. 

Ill. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. Chapters 
XXI., XXII., XXIII. 


IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PANY. Stage IX. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
Vv. HOW TO GIVE YOUR SON A CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
VI. A WHIM AND A WRINKLE. 
VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 
A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern for a 
Curtain or Table Cover Border in Leviathan work. | 
A Sheet of Patterns in Knitting, Crochet, &c., with Tllus- 
trations of. the New Cyrilla Band and Pleated Muslin 
Chemisette. with full-sized Diagrams for cutting out and 
making both articles. 
A SUPPLEMENT is also published, price 6d., containing— 
I, La Mope. 
II, Operas, Oratronrios, AND MusicAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
III. Caprais Masrers’s Curtprexn. By Tuomas Hoop. 
Chap. EXIIE~-Bognaré, late Barnard and 


aygar. 
»  X&XIV.—Aemoris Integratio. 
. XXV.—Marcella (Wife to the Duke) 
Miss Masters. 
IV. Witp FLowers. 
V. IpLe WISHES. 

VI. ImporTANCE OF THE TEETH. 

VII. Porrry. 
VIII. Music or THE Montu. 

TX. CorRESPONDENTS’ COLUMNS. 

A Fashion Plate of extra size. 

Illustrations of the Estrella Coiffure —Two Mourning 
Under-sleeves—Crochet D’oyleys, by Mrs. Mee—Ball Dress 
and ra Cloak—New Spring Toilets—Coiffures—the New 
Grazie Bodice—Low Grecian Bodice—Chemisette and 
Under-sleeve—Ball Toilet—Carriage Dress—Child’s Costume 
—OCollar in Waved Braid and Cotton—Two Elegant Evening 
Toilets. 

A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for six 
stamps. 
A Specimen Number of the Supplement sent post free for 
six stamps. 


London: §8. O. Berron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. XVI. (APRIL). 


I. RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. AStory of 
the Great Charter. By J. G. Epaar. 
CuapTrer XV.—Isabel of Angouleme. 

» ._&VI.—Taken by Surprise. 

» XVII.—The Windsor of King John, 
», & VIII.—The Day of Runnymede. 

IX.—Chas-Chateil. 
With Full-page Illustration. 

II, ABOUT OUR HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. By an 
Army Chaplain. With Full-page Illustration. 

III. KING LION. Chapter VII.—The lion’s advice—My 
recovery—The lion and serpent, or scenes versus 
magnetism—The experiments, and their failure to 
convince. Chapter VIII.—Trial of the baboon 
doctor—A rock-rabbit an important witness—Cross- 
examination—The doctor fails to shake the rabbit’s 
testimony—Prince Zambinie pronounces sentence 
—The prisoner handed over for execution to the 
hyena and boa—Orders for raising the lions’ camp. 
Illustrated. 

IV. THE ECOLE POLYTECHNIQUE. With Fuil-page 
Illustration. ’ 

V. ANTONY WAYMOUTH; or, The Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By WiLuiamM 
H.G.Kineston. Chapter 1V.—A storm and its effects 
~The Lion left alone—The captain aloft to clear 
the wreck—All hands to the pumps—The mutineers 
rush to the spirit-room—Storm abates—Crew em- 
ne on 7 mm reached—Waymouth visits the 

ing—The Lion waits for her consorts—In view— 

Doings on shore—The Lion quits Bantam—A chase, 

battle, and capture—The victor returns in triumph 

—The mutineers’ demand—The tables turned— 

News of Raymond—The Lion sails to the rescue. 
Illustrated. 

VI. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: MARSUPTALS 

» (continued). By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 

.L.8., &c. With Full-page andother Illustrations. 

VII. TRICKED IN A HORSE TRADE: a Souvenir of 
Mexico. By Capr. Mayne Rep. 

VIII. THE STORY OF THE DUTCH WARS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. By W. H. Davenport 
Apams. Illustrated. 


Ix. A SPRING WALK IN A WOOD. 
X. HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Illustrated. 
XI. THE FIRST OF APRIL. By an Otp Foot. 


XII. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1864. Illustrated. 


XIII, PUZZLE PAGES. [lustrated. 
London: 8S. O. Berron, 248, Strand, W.C. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos. XIII. to XVIII., forming Vol. I1I., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered ant gilt edged, price 7s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 








ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, JOHN PLUMMER. 
J. O. HALLIWRLL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M. CAREY, 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON. 
SERJEANT BURKE. 8S. F. WILLIAMS. 
8. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON), | HERBERT GRAHAM, 
a F. DILLON OROKRER, F.S,A, | J. A. LANGFORD. 
SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL. 
W. W. KNOLLYs. GEORGE JEWEL. 
E. KAINs JACKSON. LEILA, 
, me. MACKENZIE-DANIEL, ZENO, etc., etc. 
«* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each. 
Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. Kent &Co. 
Dublin: W. RoBERTSON. 








NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL :— 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is yphiened every ag 


demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, 


interests of American life and letters. 


at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
national in its character, which shall be devoted tot 


he real 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Monruty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,” “‘ Davip COPPERFIELD,” &c. 


On Saturday, April oe. will be published, Part I., 


‘ rice Is., of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With 


ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus STONE, 








CHAPMAN anv HALL, 193, Piccapi.uty. 





On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, Two 
Volumes in one, price 10s. 6d.; post free, 1ls., 


_ . 9 | Fs 
Captain Mayne Reid’s English 
ROMANCE, entitled *‘ THE WHITE GAUNTLNT,” illus- 
trative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolu. »n, com- 
plete—WOOLNOTH’S “STUDY of the HUMAN FACE,” 
with over Twenty Portraits in the highest style of Steel 
Engravings, illustrating Human Passion—Also complete 
ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS—making an attrac- 
tive Double Volume of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


London: W. TwWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 





Ready this day, Part I., price 6d.; per post, Sd., 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Goldsmith: 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
“Perfect pictures, engraved with a care and finishthat no 
skill could surpass.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
Specimen Number free by post for Six Stamps. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Ready this day, 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Arabian 


NIGHTS. Part 4, for April, price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


* The best Educational Magazine published.”’ 
Sir F. Kay Shuttleworth. 


The Museum and Enelish Journal 


OF EDUCATION. No. I., New Series, on March 31. To 
be continued monthly, price 6d. 


London: T, Netson and Sons, Paternoster Row; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 








In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buake, 421, Strand. 











Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 15864. 
at more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.”’ 
wee ‘London: B, Buaxs, 491, Strand. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION. 


Price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Gro. W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.S., and Ropert 
Hoge, LL.D., F.L.S., is a first-class Illustrated weekly paper, 
ublished every Tuesday megning in time for the early mails. 
ce 3d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume was commenced on 
January the 5th. A Specimen Number free for four stamps. 


JOURNAL OF HorTICULTURE OFFice, 162, Fleet Street, London, 
B.C; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 





Now ready, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 2d., 


The Victoria Magazine, for April. 


Conducted by Emity FAaIrHFrU.u, 
CONTENTS :— 


1, THE EXPEDIENCY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
2, LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap, 34.—Diamond cut Diamond. 
oh 35.—Only till To-morrow Night. 
= 36.—The Two Sides of the Wall. 
38. A RETURN. A Poem, 
4. FEMALE CONVICTS.—Discharged without Protection 
—Consignment to Ruin. 
5. REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By an Op Sotpier, 
6. THE SENSATION OF BEING A BEAUTY. 
7.A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By Nassau W, 
SENIOR, 
8. SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
9, LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 


London : Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, FourtTeen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XI.—JANUARY, 1864. 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Cre1guTon and 
A. Scaues, Queen Street. 





Weekly, price Threepence, 


The Scientific Record: A Journal 


of Scientific Progress and Intercommunication between the 
British and Foreign Scientific Bodies (abstracts of whose 
Proceedings will regularly appear). No. I., will be published 
on April2. For List of Contributors, see Prospectus. 
Orrice—1la, Telegraph Street, E.C. 
*,* Advertisements for No. 1, must be sent in on or before 
the 26th inst. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians, 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 

ean and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 
ut always presented from a Christian stand-point. 

8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 


subjects. 
TERMS. 





Rs, 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
fame reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs, 100 per mensem, 


Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
nall-yeanty, orannually. The amount of postage, at the rate 
of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

na Sanne are requested kindly to send their 
Names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OBSERVER, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras ; orto Messrs, 
Triisner & Co., 66, Paternoster Row, London. 


Le Progres. Journal de Lyon. 
POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN. 


Ce JourNAL, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ot il est 
ublié, s'est crée un trés grand cercle de teurs en 
France, fut supprimé pendant deux moia, et vient de 
reparaitre. Il contient outre le BuLtteTin Po.iriqvEe de 
M. de Wolfers, des ARTICLES SPECIAUX sur le COMMERCE DE 
Lyon, MARSEILLE, etc., etc.; des Revues de la 
Parisienne, une CHRONIQUE, et une CORRESPONDANCE spéciale 
de Paris. Il est du plus haut intérét 4 toute personne en 
relation avec la France. 





2 8. 

Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 
pm ~ 6months 1 6 
8months 0 18 


Bureaux: 61, Rue Impériale 4 Lyon. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


QPPEN'S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS, 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 83s. Op., 


BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: 
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B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND. 
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= 


TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


= 26 MARCH, 1864. 
AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


AMERICAN 


LITERARY GAZETTE 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe ; 
* authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books and Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 
Art; "Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America; Ady ertisements, 


? 


&e. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 


1864, No, DLXXXII. Price 2s_ 6d. 


CONTENTS :— 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL,.—Panrt III, 


MR. KNIGHT’S REMINISCENCES. 
TONY BUTLER.—Parr VII. 
OUR NEUTRALITY. 


PAST AND 4 cated TROUBLES IN HERAT AND 
AFGHANIST 


ANNIE AND ony MASTER. 
A LETTER FROM SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. No. II. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst., One Shilling (No 52), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR APRIL, With Illustrations by Padutek Walker and 
R. Barnes. 





CONTENTS :— 
DENIS DUVAL. (With an Illustration). 


Chapter IV.—Out of the Depths. 
ned V.—I hear the Sound of Bow Bells. 


A GOSSIP ON ROYAL CHRISTENINGS. 
PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 
ON WORDS BEST LEFT UNSAID. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Chapter LVIII.—The Fate of the Small 


House. 
‘* LIX.—John Eames becomes a 
an. 
LX.—Conclusion. ‘ 


A DAY WITH THE EMPEROR’S HOUNDS 
ON AN OLD MUFF. By Frepenrick Loc KER. 
BOOKSELLING IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
CLUB-HOUSE SOBRIETY. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 
Husband.) (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XVI.—A Declaration. 
pe XVII.—Charlotte’s Victory. 
‘i XVIII.—The Duellists. 


Smitu, Exiper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No. LIV. for APRIL, 1864, 
Price OnE SHILLING, 
Will be published on Tuesday, 29th March, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry ,Kixestey, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” ‘‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. 
CuaprerR XXIII.—James Burton’s Story: The 
Hillyars and the ‘Dartens 
among the Tombs. 
XXIV.—Homeward Bound. 
~ XXV.—Gerty’s First Innings. 
e XX VI.—James Burton’s Story: James 
and his Sister fall out. 
II, SUBSCRIPTION NO SECURITY. By the Very 
Rev. the Dean OF CHRISTCHURCH, 
Ill, ON SLEEP AND DREAMS. By the Rev. Jonn 
UNNINGHAM, ,, Author of “The Church 
History of Scotland.’ 
IV. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Letter XI.—Christianity in India. 
V. INAUGURAL LECTURE ON POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Henry Fawcett. 
VI. THE MIST AND THE MOOR, By D’Arcy W. 
THOMPSON, 
VII. TWO MONTHS IN ROME. 
VIII. A GOSSIP OVER MY PORTFOLIO. 
IX. LETTERS FROM COLERIDGE TO L 
GODWIN. \ehescemmamn 


MacmI.uan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





The British Quarterly Review. 
No. LXXVIIL., price 6s., for APRIL. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, SHAKSPEARE, 
2. MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


3. REVEALED TRUTH—SOME OF ITS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 


4. LONDON POLITICS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


5. TRUST DEEDS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
6. NATIONAL BALLADS. 
7. THE CRAWLEY COURT-MARTIAL. 


8. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT—Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. 


9. DEGENERATIONS IN MAN. 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Europe and America. 
ll. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London; Jacxsox, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
W. 








Price 4s, Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 12s., 


Post free, 
The Natural History 


No. XIV. (APRIL, 1864). 
CONTENTS :— 

1. THE COAGULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
2. MATERIALISM AND THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
3. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
4. THE ZOOLOGY OF SIBERIA. 
5. SOUTH AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES. 
6. HAGEN’S BIBLIOTHECA ENTOMOLOGICA, 
7 
5 


Review. 


. PARTHENOGENESIS IN A DIPTEROUS LARVA. 
3. THE FRUCTIFICATION OF THE ASCOMYCET&, 
9. THE MORPHOLOGY OF SALVINIA. 

10. SCHACHT’S ORGANS OF SECRETION, 

11. OAKS AND THEIR SPECIES. 

12. THE PARASITISM OF THE MISLETOE, 

183. DIMORPHIC FLOWERS. 

14. ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

15. ON THE ANATOMY OF A YOUNG CHIMPANZEE. 

By Dr. EMBLETON. 

ON THE CERVICAL VERTEBRZ OF THE 

SIRENIA. By W. H. Fiower, Esq. 

17. ON SPH ZRULARIA BOMBI. By Joun Lusppock, Esq. 
18, ON GYMNOSPERMS. By Dr. EIcu ier. 


19. PROCEEDINGS_OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
OF LONDON. 


20. MISCELLANEA, 


WI LuIAMs and NorGare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Bdinbargh. 


The Home and Foreign Review. 
No. VIII. (APRIL 1864). Price 6s. 


CONTENTS :— 


1. THE IRISH EXODUS AND TENANT RIGHT. 

2, THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY. 

3. AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

4. THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

5. THE PROGRESS OF OHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

6. THACKERAY. 

7. INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 

8, ASCETICISM AMONGST MAHOMETAN NATIONS. 

9. THE COLONIZATION OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


10. THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH POOR-LAW, 
11. DR. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
12. CONFLICTS WITH ROME, 

18. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

14. CURRENT EVENTS. 


Witiiams and Noraate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 





Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER. 
By Dr. Pruner Bey. 


POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE. 


ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES, 
NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burton, 
RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS, 
HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 


- DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 


MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA., 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
A mg gel containing Papers by C. Carter Blake, 
pectye E. Roberts ~- Professor Busk, Capt. E. Jacob, 
pent Soatr & Roerbeat ots, Ges 
Pid oun iclenbac eport o ae 
Meeting of Society; President’s Asmat Aadoens 


London: Triinnsr & Co., 60, Paternoster Son. 





Journal of the Statistical Society 
for MARCH. Volume XXVII. PartI. Just published 
price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, Cc 8 — ‘ 
SUDGRTE OCR SH AND FRENCH ARMY 


2. Proresson Rocers (Oxford)—~PRICE OF WHEAT 
from 1380 to 1481. 


| 3. Bee RESOURCES OF CENTRAL BRITISH AME- 


4. Herwooo—DURHAM UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS 
5. BERLIN STATISTICAL CONGRESS. Second Notice, 
MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY TABLES, 


London: Epwarp Stayrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
*.* The New Index is now ready, price 3s, 6d, 
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Nearly ready, with 111 Illustrations, 8vo., cloth, 
LECTURES 


ON THE 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


By T. H. HUXLEY, F.RS., 


Professor of Natural History in the Museum of Geology, 
Jermyn Street. 


Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now y seide crown Syo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF DIET 


AND 


REGIMEN FOR PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 


By HORACE DOBELL, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 
Joun Cuvurcui.u and Sons, New anemia Street. 





Now vane Seventh Raition, pan catenin 
fcap. 8voO., 2s. 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER 


MANAGEMENT OF HER OFFSPRING, 


THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THEIR MORE 
URGENT DISEASES. 


By PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 


“ The value of this edition is increased by the coemmense 
that it has received corrections and additions suggested by 
Sir Charles Locock, who has also added to it various practic 
annotations.’ "British Medical Journal, 


Joun CuvurcuILy and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





No. II., April, 1864, price 5s., 
THE QUARTERLY 


7 ‘ y 1 
JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 
Epirep ny JAMES SAMUELSON and 
WM. CROOKES, F.R.S. 

CONTENTS :— 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 

I. THE MAMMALS OF MADAGASCAR. Dr. SciatTer, 
M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Zoological Society. 
With’ Lithographic Plate. 

II. THE SOLAR SPOTS. Sir J. W. F. Herscuet, Bart., 
K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S. With Lithographic Plate. 


III. STEAM NAVIGATION: Its Rise, Progress, and 
Prospects. MARTIN SAMUELSON, Member of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers. W ith Copper -plate En- 
graving of the ‘Great Eastern,” “‘ Persia,’”’ “* Great 
Britain,’’ and ‘‘ Great Western.’ 


IV. THE FOSSIL SKULL CONTROVERSY: Human 
Crania allied in Anatomical Characters to the Engis 
and Neanderthal Skulls. Wiiitiam Turner, M.B., 
eae University, F.R.S.E. With Lithographic 
Plate 


V. THE CONSERVATION OF FORCE APPLIED TO 
PHYSIOLOGY—ParrlIl.(conclusion): The Relation 
of Light and Heat to the Vital Forces of Plants, 
Dr. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 


VI. ON MILK, AND DAIRY ARRANGEMENTS. Dr, 
Ava. VOELCKER, Consulting Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. With Five Woodcuts, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE METROPOLITAN SOCIETIES: 


1, bi | bce ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (illus- 
rated). 

2. THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

3. THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

4. THE MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

5. THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

6. THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN 

7. THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


- CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE : 


I. AGRICULTURE. 
II. BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
III. CHEMISTRY. 
IV, GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
Vv. ay MINERALOGY, METALLURGY (illus- 
ra 


VI. OPTICS. 
VII. HEAT. 
VIII. ELECTRICITY. 
IX. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
X. ZOOLOGY AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


REVIEWS: 


TENNENT’S STORY OF THE GUNS. 

THE RESOURCES OF THE NORTH COUNTRY :— 
ARMSTRONG, BELL, &c. 
REID'S HANDBOOK TO NEWCASTLE. 
SE EP eroRr OF THE TRADE OF THE 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

OWEN’S EXETER HALL LECTURE. 

HUNT’S NEGRO’S PLACE IN NATURE, 

THE BATAVIAN SOCIETY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

CHEMICAL FORMUL2. 


Nores AND CORRESPONDENCE: 


SILVERED GLASS TELESCOPES, AND CELESTIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN AMERICA. Henry Draper, 
M.D., University of New York (illustrated). 

THE BRAZILIAN COAL FIELDS. Epwarp Hv tt, 

, F.G.S. (illustrated). 

LINSEED AND MALT AS CATTLE FOOD. J. C. 
Morton, Edr. Agl. Gazette. 

A NEW PET AOD OF NATURE PRINTING FROM 
STEEL. H.C. Sorsy, F.R.S. (illustrated). 





JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington Street, 
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Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 7s., cloth, 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF RE- 


LIGIOUS LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Samve. Row es 


PATTISON. 
ConTENTS :— 
troduction. The Reign of Queen Mary. 
Tne First f eatiog. The Baeboee Age. 
The Second Planting. James I.—Charles I. 


The Normans. The Commonwealth. 
The Wycliffites. The Reign of Charles II., 
The Lollards, James IJ., and William ITI. 
The Course of the Movement.| The Eighteenth Century. 
Rei of Henry VII. and First Part. 

Hen VIiit, The Eighteenth Century. 
Edward VI. Second Part. Conclusion. 


Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 








THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth antique, red edges, 


THE DIVINE TREATMENT OF SIN. 


By James BALDWIN Browy, B.A. 
CoNTENTS :— 

The Fall Considered as a} The Penitent’s Gospel. 

Development, She Loved Much: She had 
The Burden of Existence. Much Forgiven. _ 
The Pressure of the Burden | The Sin that hath Never For- 

on God. | giveness. : 
Abounding Sin; Overabound- On Restoring a Sinner. 

ing Grace. | And Yet there is Room, 


The Penitent’s Creed. 
By the same Author, 
In crown 8vo., price 3s., cloth antique, red edges, 


THE DIVINE MYSTERY OF PEACE, 


“* Heartily do we rejoice in the appearance of sermons like 
these.” —Homilist. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN; Four- 


teen Discourses. 





Just published, in One Volume, crown $vo., price 7s., cloth, 


MODERN FRANCE: its Journalism, 


LITERATURE, AND SOCIETY. By A. V. Kirwan, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Author of the Article 
“France,” in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” “* Ports 
Arsenals, and Dockyards of France ;”’ ‘The Army and 
Garrisons of France,”’ &c. 


Journalism in France—The Press, Literature, and Society 
of France—The Bourse of Paris ana its Speculators—Paris 
and its Industry—Military System of France—Portraits of 
French Celebrities—Napoleonism. 


“With all the authority of a man who knows France well, 
and has known it long, he describes the evils of the present 

stem of Government, and the terrible effects that spring from 
those evils. The most interesting portion of this interesting 
volume is the account of French journalism ‘from the earliest 
time up to the’present year.’”’—READER, 

Mr. Kirwan writes pithily about things whieh he has seen 
with his own eyes during many years’ residence in France, and 
which*he has had special opportunities of studying to advan- 
tage.’’—Exvaminer. ; ' 

“An important exposition of the history of our neighbours, 
rivals, and allies, by a pains-taking and able writer, who shows 
in every part of his work an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
No Englishman has ever before traced the history of political 
literature in that country with so clear and firmahand. But 
altogether the book is full ofinterest, while its style and manner 
are masterly.’”’"—Court Journal. 


Jackson, WAL¥ForRD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 








In crown 8yo., price 4s, 6d., red edges, 
WINDSOR-—CASTLE AND TOWN. 
Historical and Descriptive. By Jonx Stoventox, 
By the same Author, in post 8vo., price 2s., cloth, 
THE PEN, THE PALM, AND THE 


PULPIT : or, Tyndale, Hooper, and Whitefield. 
Jackson, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 





Second Thousand, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUN- 


DEED Ping 1! ~ being . Pelohery of ey 
rom " y JOHN Srovcuron, Author 
of “ Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 


“A volume that, regarded from every point of view, we can 
approve—contains proof of independent research and cautious 
industry. The temper of the book is generous and impartial 
throughout,” —Atheneum. 

“Mr. Stoughton’s is the best history of the ejection of the 
Puritans that has yet been written.”—North British Review. 

“The thanks, not only of the Nonconforming community, but 
of all who are interested in the religious history of our country, 
are due to Mr. Stoughton for the ability, the impartiality, the 
fidelity, and _ the Christian spirit, with which he has pictured 
Church and State two hundred years ago.”’—Patriot. 


Jackson, WALFORD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 


MURRAY & CO., 


18, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Will shortly Publish 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FAIRY TALES. 








Just ready, price 3s. 64., 


1. The Spirit of the Mountains. 


A Series of Fairy Tales. With [lustrations. 





In April, price 5s., crown Svo., with Portrait of Brother 
Ignati 


2. Three Months i an English 


MONASTERY. ry, 4 Experience in Connection with 
Brother Ignatius at Claydon. By CuarLes WALKER. 





In April, price 7s. 6d., post 8vo., 


3. A Stray Shot at the Yankees. 


By a B Officer, 
late 72nd Highlander’ Captain Horace Barcne.or, 


In a few days, 
4, The Court-Martial: a Satirical 


Drama, By Marriner, 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 


OR, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, ES@Q., 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘* Margaret Meadows, OE Preorer's Family,” “The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
y,” &c., &. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANTAC. 


“ The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is a surprise as 
great as Crusoe’s footprint inthe sand...,... We may safely commend ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum’ as a book far above the 
average of its kind. he originality, dry, Froissart-like humour, and versatile genius of its author, encourage us to expect 


LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE | FOREIGN BOOKS. 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 


1. CrasstcaL Catatogure. Greek and Latin Classics, The following CATALOGUES may be had GRATIS on 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. Application, or by Post upon receipt of One Stamp ;— 
2. Turovoaica, CataLtocur. German and French Books, ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


hilosophy, Metaphysics, ; L 
ENCH BOOKS, 
3. Frenen Catatocur. General Literature, History, POPULAR FR 
Voyages, Travels, ec. 


4. German Caratocurs, Genetal Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres. 


5a. Lineurstic CaTaLoeur, European Languages, 
5b. ITaLian CATALOGUE, 





ATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS, 


(ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


o> Geepne Semaeien. POPULAR GERMAN BOOKS. Part I. ELEMENTARY 
6. OrrenTaL CATALOGUE. Books. 
7 mor eC ATALONDE. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and iia eeaeenes 
es. - 
ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


8. Screntiric CatTarocuz, Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts. 


9, ScHoo CaTALoGuE. French, German, Italian, Latin - ' rpna rs 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. (JATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE MATHE- 


10. Forrien Boox Crrcvunars issued periodically and sent MATIQUES Pures et Appliquées, d’Arithm¢tique, de 
poe free to Purchasers, containing New Books and Gegnetrie, &e, 


ew Purchases, 
(JATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE BEAUX- 


ll, Screntiric Boox Crrcutars. New Books and recent 
ARTS, de Dessin, de Peinture, &c. 


POPULAR GERMAN BOOKS, Part II. German 
LITERATURE, 





Purchases. 
*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT 


Have just published their CHEAP LIST of SURPLUS 7 1 ‘ aa 
COPIES of BOOKS, withdrawn from Circulation. L* Ol THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


| 
| 
| 


ATALOGUES DES LIVRES DE L’ART 
MILITAIRE, de Tactique, de Fortification, &c., &c. 











Con- 
sisting of Poetry, Biography, Travels, Fiction, &e, All Clean 
and Perfect. Post Free on Application. 


24, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. Dvutav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 

















_One thousand copies of Froude’s History of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ;—Many copies of Court and Times from 
Elizabeth to Anne, by the Duke of Manchester ;—One thousand copies of the Small House at Allington ;—Many copies of 
Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot—Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson—Lady Strangford’s Visits to the Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic—Carlyle’s Frederick, Vol. IV.—Anderson’s Residence in Russian Poland—Mayhew’s Saxony—and Burton’s 
Abeokuta ;—One thousand copies of Rachel Ray ;—M copies of Barbara’s History—Clara Vaughan— Hard Cash—Trevlyn 
Hold—Beppo the Conscript—Thyra Gascoigne—Ella Norman—Wait for the End—The Hekim Bashi—The Roman and the 
Teuton, by Charles Kingsley—Forsyth’s Life of Cicero—The Lives of Bishop Mackenzie, Andrew Reed, Theodore Parker, 
Giuseppe Giusti, William Blake, and W. H. Prescott—Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold—and The Diary of Mary, Countess 
Cowper ;—More than a thousand copies of Speke’s Journey to the Source of the Nile, and Kinglake’s Crimea, and'an ample 
supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
and fresh copies continue to be added as the demand increases. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA per Annum, and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., ——— Pmnercay : TO. 
M 1M p Incentives to Prayer: being Devo 

arks an onograms on ot- ny PASSAGES SELECTED from. the PSALMS. 
TERY AND PORCEI A ‘ . f Cc a uare cap. 8vo., nC ot Us. L 1s. ; ore ges turned 1n, 18, a] 
noisseurs and Collectors, By Se — French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


: ‘An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered wit 
Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- are printed verses of praise, ... A handsome book to lie on 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. a table.”—READER. 


J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 





Wuirtraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLEOTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON; LONGMAN & CO, 
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Sales by Auction. 





Tus SeLect LisRARIES OF THE LATE Hunriey Bacon, Esq., 
AND OF JAMES Brissy, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
$list MARCH, 1864, and Two following Days, at One o’clock 
wrecisely, the SELECT LIBRARIES of the late HUNTLEY 
ACON, Esq., and of JAMES BIBBY, Esa., to which are 
added some very Curious, Rare, and Important Books from 
other Collections ; including Beauties of England and Wales, 
26 vols., large paper: Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
Tour in France and Germany, and Ades Althorpiane, 9 vols.; 
Museo Real Borbonico, 13 vols. ; Andrews’s Botanists 
Repository, 10 vols.; Moor’s Hindu Pantheon; Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, Ibarra’s splendid edition, 4 vols.; Lodge’s 
Portraits, 12 vols., india proofs; Turner’s Southern Coast, 
2 vols., large paper proofs; Montfaucon, L’Antiquité expli- 
qué‘e avec le Supplément, et les Monumens de la Monarchie 
Francoise, 20 yols., large paper; Picart, Ceremonies et Cou- 
tumes Religeuseg, 9 vols., large paper; Hardwicke’s Indian 
Zoology, 2 vols.; Hofman, Portraits des Hommes illustres de 
Dannemark; Cesarii Monachi Dyalogi Miraculorum, first 
edition ; Opere scolpite del Conte di Siracusa; Breydenbach’s 
Reysen; Hindoo Drawings of Costumes and Deities, 2 vols. ; 
Chronicon Nurembergense ; Muse Francais, 4 vols.; Musée 
Royal, 2 vols.; Biblia Latina, first edition with a date, printed 
on vellum at Mayence, by Fust and Schoiffer, in 1462, Vol. IT. 
only; several Specimens of Dramatic Literature, together 
with many Splendid Books of Prints, Rare and Curious 
Publications, and Works in all Classes of Literature. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had. If in the 
Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








ANCIENT AND MopERN Books, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE G. R. CORNER, Esga., F.S.A. 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will Sell by 


Auction at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street,on WEDNES- 
DAY next, March 30th, and Two following Days, a 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, comprising a most Valuable 
and Curious Assemblage of Drawings, Engravings, Manu- 
scripts, and Printed Extracts relating to London, South- 
wark, and various Counties of England; also Interesting 
Collections of Portraits, Views, and Cuttings; Books o 
Prints, Modern Medical Works, English Divinity, School and 
College Books, and all other Classes of Literature—among 
which are Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 8 vols.; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's Choicest Works, proofs, large paper; Turner’s 
Italy, India proofs, large paper, morocco elegant; Catesby’s 
Natural History of Carolina, 2 vols.; Lewis’s ‘topographical 
Works, 13 vols.; Art-Union Journal, 12 vols.; Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.; Bibliotheca Classica, 12 
yols.; Oratores Attici Greeci, 10 vols.,-calf; Simeon’s Works, 
21 vols. ; Wesley’s Works, and Christian Library, 83 vols.; 
Gibson’s Preservative against Popery, 28 vols.; Tracts for 
the Times, 6 vols., calf; Calvin Translation Society’s Publi- 
cations, 52 vols.; Carlyle’s Works, 16 vols.; Fielding’s Works, 
8 vols., calf; Swift’s Works, 19 vols., ealf. Works on Painting 
and the Fine Arts; Law Books; 1000 vols. of Modern Novels 
by Popular Authors; Ancientand Modern Engrayings, and 
Drawings, &c., &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE Dr. JApIovUx. 


: rn . io 

V FRANCOIS, LIBRAIRE - EXPERT, 
itd « PARIS :—Catalogue de livres de M. le docteur 
Jadioux, médecin honoraire de l’Hotel-Dieun. Médecine, 
beaux-arts, dessins, estampes, poésies, critique, histoire anec- 
dotique de la France, ouvrages rares et précieux sur la 
noblesse, livres curiecux, et singuliers. 
en son domicile, rue Larrey, 8, le 4 avril et les six jours 
suivants, 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL end Co., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristtMe hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
sutfice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application, 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable,”’ , 


JAE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“‘I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality,”—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of *‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2ibs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs, at 1s. 83d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per Ib. 

Sole Agents and Consignees, NEVELL & CO., Italian 
Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, London, 8S.W. 


Established 1828, 


LENFIELD PATENT £STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WaLEs. This 
Starch is used in rue Royran Lauxpry. and was awerded a 
Prize MepDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
a WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS aad DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
sroved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s, 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regala will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, sinoke, blacks, &c, 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuarites Cuvurcu, No, 13, Circus 
treet, Bryanstone Square, » _ 


La vente aura lieu | 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE'’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns. 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Rezgister Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing, List , 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


Bath-rooms 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, — Homemo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1889, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the-tirst to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 





ERPPSs's COCOA is distinguished as an 
4 invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage, possessing 
a most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, ** Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—“As @ 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured'in tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and Ib. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 





CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


. T 

HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 

SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11, It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. : : 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active —— e, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home 
pe be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$3, Great RusseLit Street, BLoomssury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 








HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 


CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 

Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats meetings, services. 

3 level tables & seats ¢for 24for4 treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 

As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in'Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tur Ciercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 

ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &¢., from 

ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor, 


wares ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





** Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.’’—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“ The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum. 





SMITH, BECK, ann BECK, 31, Cornyn, E.C. 





Ab © Oa TTT 

TEWTON WILSON & CO’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 

to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material, They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her eaouey the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Centrat Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires, 


Wuirecuare.t Roap, Lonvon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark— An Arx. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Bodksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


& —Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Bervers 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents generally 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully aap ev avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and eee Consultation free. Teeth from 5. 
Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas. For the efticacy and success of 

system, vide“ Lancet.” No connection with any one of 
seme name, 
411 














( YLYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
“in every respect equal to Price’s.””. Most medical men pre- 
scribe ‘PRICE'S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
portance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
Glycerine in Ub., 8 oz., 40z., or 202. bottles, with capsule over 

the stopper marked “ Price’s Patent,” 
Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RICE’S CANDLES wuich WILL NOT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED, Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, ls. and 3s. each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Exrra Harp, 8S. 12, Cuamper Canptes, sold in boxes, 2s. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

SueRwoop Economic Bep Licuts, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaAL Canp.uesticks to fit thin Candles, Is. and 2s. 6d, 
each; reducing Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each. 

* Price’s Patent CANDLE Company,” Limitrep, London, 
ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 

Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 

Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitationa. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
my, be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 
Tablets. 


‘ 9 YT ’ r\ | "6 
PIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “‘ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 

the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 

















HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. STrATUETTES in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 





( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glaas Dinner Services, for Twelve Persona, from 
£7. 158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, Export, and hing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON.—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxyonp Srrerr W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 
TREET. 


Established 1807, 
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| JAMES L DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
| 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.,, 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 


| GREEK WINES. 














men 


| SANTORIN. Per doz. | ATHENS. Per doz, 
- SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour. - « 2Os. | MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, wee ong a ae 
: : he ss with the bouquet of Burgundy ° ° gs, an Ss, 
ee eee hoe oem OF Rody, Somes chatacters : - 20s. _ MONT HYMET, White, a light pure dinner wine, —s 
24s. and 28s. | Chablis in character, without acidity . ‘ 16s. and 20s. 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied sea pee a Cham- | 
pagne flavour . ° - - 24s. | CYPRUS. 
CALLISTE, a very superior stout white wine. ‘ . 24s. From the Commandery . . . . . . . - - 60s. 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night’’), a delicious light ny wine, with | SYRA. 


Amontillado flavour and character ; incomparable at the price COMO, a Red wine, seers full-bodied and rich Port, an 


























28s. and 39s. | excellent wine . . 28s. and 32s, 
AMBROSIA (or, “ Wine of Bacchus’’), a most luscious white | SMYRNA. 
wine of high character and flavour. - 308. | BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine. . . 24s, 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine adapted for Com | SEVDIKOI, ditto but slightly bitter (from 
munion use . ‘ . 42s. | myrrh leaves being pressed with the grapes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly weiss and Rie white wine ; delicious valued for its tonic properties : ° . ° . s. 
for dessert . . . . P . ° e - . 48s, | a of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two — extra. 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. containing great body without acidity. 
CHABLIS . : ‘ . ° ‘ . . . per doz. 16s, SZEKSZARD . . ‘ . . . ° . «+ per doz. 16s, 
VILLANY MUSCAT. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ » 24s. VISONTAERE : ‘ » 20s, 
BADASCONYER . «© «© 2© «© «© «4 « » 24s. ADLERBERGER OFNER, rere We (old i in bottle) 24s, and 28s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH . ° ° ° . ‘ » 26s. MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied - A8s. and 32s. 
SOMLAUBE AUSLESE- - + 5 + +6 » 28s. ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto . . 4 28s. and 32s. 
— a AU SLESE ; ; ‘ ; yi 2 Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra, 
HUNGARIAN HOCK. «+... .. . »  3Os. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich) . ay ae See » 40s, MENESER AUSBRUCH . .. . ,, 4Qs,) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) . . . . . » 42s. TOKAY ditto . . , ‘ » 72s. containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. Ditto ditto (die Krone) - » 96s. ) 5 gills. 
# REN C H W I NES. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE . ; . P perdoz. 30s, ; VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC . : . per doz. 14g, 
" Superior . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . hs 36s. ST. EMILION . : ; ‘ , ; .-< - 20s. ; 
CHATEAU DAY. . pass » 688, | SL. ESTEPHE . . .... . » 24s, 
finest 1857 (extra quality) , . 6 ~ 72s. ST. JULIEN. : . : . : — = 30s. 
MOET’S . , : . . . . ” 65s. ; , 
FLEUR DESILLERY .... .. 7 54s. The above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY . ‘ ‘ . : P - 72s, For other growths, see Priced List. 
PORTUGAL WINES. gulens comel giliean suet SPANISH WINES. galtous equal genes ounal 
a aie “as to po ae. to7dozen, to 14 doz. 

Per doz. 3. £. Per doz. ££ 8 £ & 
cepa “Ur. ae bg vs 5 = ve ra is SHERRY, ARRAGONESE . . 18s, .. 516 ..1018 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and a Rene ls OT ee 

useful . : 24s, . 716 ..15 4 Ditto CADIZ . . : . 24s. .. 716 ..15 4 

full Senienved, ensalias : 
mierieteie or present use . , 30s, . 919 ..19 12 — ; ; ; : j >> 30s, ~ 9% ~ 10 
Ditto—soft, matured, with desedue 34s, ..1112 ..2216 Ditto ° ° ° . . . 34s, . 112 ..2216 
. 25 5 Ditto . ; ° , , -. 88s. ..1218 ..25 5& 


Ditto—rich, with great body . . 88s. .. 1218 
*.* All Wines in Cask carriage free to any Railway Station in England. 








Attention is respectfully called to the 


“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” COMMUNION WINE, 


Price 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, ‘‘ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY, 


j 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Printed by Wi111am Srxvuns, at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by James Boun, 
Office, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster, Saturday, March 26, 1864, ‘ 








